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Comments 


One  often  hears  some  person — a 
student,  faculty  or  staff  member, 
or  an  alumnus — comment  that  Duke 
is  now  involved  in  an  effort  to  be- 
come a  national  rather  than  a  reg- 
ional university.  Such  comments, 
when  made  without  any  qualifying 
statements,  sometimes  seem  to  create 
at  least  two  false  impressions:  (1) 
that  heretofore  the  University  was 
content  to  be  a  regional  institution, 
and  (2)  that  by  becoming  a  national 
institution,  the  University  will  have 
to  neglect  its  regional  obligations. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  University 
was  never  intended  to  serve  on  a 
strictly  regional  level.  In  the  inden- 
ture which  created  Duke  University 
on  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College, 
James  B.  Duke  stated  that  the  insti- 
tution should  attain  and  maintain  "a 
place  of  real  leadership  in  the  educa- 
tional world" — not  in  just  the  south- 
ern educational  world.  Later,  in  the 
first  Report  of  the  President,  W.  P. 
Few,  last  president  of  Trinity  and 
first  president  of  Duke,  stated  that 
"Duke  aspires  to  be  not  a  sectional 
but  a  national  University."  There  is, 
then,  a  great  amount  of  continuity 
in  today's  efforts  to  place  the  Uni- 
versity among  the  nation's  leading 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  Uni- 
versity, by  serving  on  the  national 
level,  will  automatically  be  serving 
the  region  as  well,  for  the  South  is 
a  part  of  the  nation.  Conversely,  by 
meeting  its  regional  obligations  on  a 
level  of  excellence,  the  University 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  insti- 
tutions which  serve  in  other  regions 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  University  recently  announced 
the  establishment  of  several  programs 
which  seem  to  illustrate  the  inter- 
action between  regional  needs  and 
national  aspirations.  Two  of  these 
are:  (1)  a  graduate  program  in  busi- 
ness administration,  and  (2)  a  co- 
operative program  in  international 
studies. 

The  graduate  program  in  business 
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administration — and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  department  of  business  ad- 
ministration— received  major  initial 
support  in  the  form  of  a  $500,000 
grant  from  the  Hanes  Corporation  in 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  "Be- 
ginning next  fall,"  said  University 
President  Douglas  M.  Knight,  "we 
will  divide  the  departments  of  eco- 
nomics and  business  administration, 
establishing  separate  departments  for 
each.  Initially,  the  new  department 
of  business  administration  will  offer 
work  at  the  undergraduate  level,  as 
in  the  past,  but  we  shall  also  begin 
work  immediately  on  the  establish- 
ment of  our  graduate  program."  This 
program,  which  the  University  had 
been  planning  for  several  years,  has 
its  origins  in  the  Duke  indenture, 
where  Mr.  Duke  said  that  a  School 
of  Business  Administration  should  be 
established  "as  and  when  funds  are 
available."  Since  the  South  is  in  a 
period  of  economic  development,  and 
since  business  throughout  the  nation 
is  in  need  of  educated  and  well-trained 
managers,  this  program,  conducted 
effectively,  will  have  a  regional  impact 
while  also  serving  to  fulfill  the  Uni- 
versity's national  aspirations. 

The  two-year  cooperative  program 
in  international  studies,  financed  by 
a  $400,000  Ford  Foundation  grant,  is 
primarily  for  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
the  Southeast.  Conducted  by  Duke 
and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill,  the  program  will 
provide  numerous  fellowships  for  fac- 
ulty members  at  small  colleges  to 
come  to  Duke  and  use  its  resources 
for  independent  study  while  also  audit- 
ing classes,  participating  in  seminars 
and  discussion  groups,  and  in  other 
ways  developing  their  knowledge  of 
their  specialty  in  international  studies. 
This  program,  in  addition  to  strength- 
ening southern  academic  institutions, 
will  also  have  a  national  effect  as 
the  students  of  fellowship  recipients 
graduate  to  assume  positions — aca- 
demic or  otherwise — in  communities 
throughout   the  nation.  h.r.j. 


When  you're  in  Bob  Borah's  business, 

you  can  choose  the  men 

you  want  to  do  business  with. 

Interested? 


Can  you  decide  what  people  you  want 
to  do  business  with?  Bob  Borah  can.  Is 
there  a  limit  to  the  responsibilities  you 
can  assume?  A  limit  to  the  earnings  you 
can  expect?  Bob  Borah  has  no  limits. 
Because  he  works  with  New  England 
Life,  a  company  which  selects  and 
prepares  men  who  have  what  it  takes  to 
run  their  own  show.  Bob's  that  kind  of 
man,  and  he  does 
business  only  with 
men  who  he  believes 
can  appreciate  and 
profit  by  the  scope  of 
the  service  he  offers. 
Take  the  men  in 


charge  of  the  A.T.  Cross  Company. 
Bob  started  with  a  $10,000  policy,  and 
as  a  result  of  judicious  and  far-sighted 
planning,  proceeded  to  a  complete 
company  program  that  includes  a  half 
million  dollars  in  personal  and  business 
insurance,  plus  a  group  program.  "Rep- 
resenting a  quality  company  such  as 
New  England  Life  is  of  considerable 
help,"  Bob  says,  "when  it  comes  to 
understanding  the  problems  of  a  qual- 
ity company  like  A.T.  Cross  which 
gives  lifetime  mechanical  guarantees 
on  its  writing  instruments." 

If  you'd  like  to  investigate  a  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding  career  with  the 


far-sighted  men  from  New  England 
Life,  send  for  our  Personality  Aptitude 
Analyzer.  It's  a  simple,  preliminary  step 
you  can  take  at  home.  Mail  it  to  us  to 
find  out  if  this  is  the  business  and  the 
company  for  you.  (Many  men  do  not 
qualify;  in  fact,  less  than  half  are  urged 
to  investigate  a  career  with  us  further.) 
To  those  who  do  qualify,  we  offer  a  sub- 
stantial training  salary,  an  exceptional 
training  program,  and  the  freedom  to 
work  where  you  want  —  with  the  kind 
of  people  you  want  to  do  business  with. 
Still  interested?  Write  to  New  England 
Life,  Dept.  AL4,  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


JOIN  THE  FAR-SIGHTED  MEN  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 
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New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


From  left  to  right: 

Russell  A.  Boss,  General  Manager  of  the 
A.  T.  Cross  Co.;  W.  Russell  Boss, 
President;  Robert  E.  Borah,  CUV, 
a  farsighted  man  from 
New  England  Life  in 
Providence,  RJ. 


The  following  Duke  Alumni  are  New  England  Life  Agents: 

George  P.  Clark,  C.L.U.,  '45,  High  Edward  T.  McCormick,  Jr.,  '61,  New 

Point,  N.  C.  York 

Frederick  C.  Farmer,  '65,  Charlotte  E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  General  Agent,  '40, 
Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia  Nashville 

Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr.,  '59,  Charlotte  Harry  M.  Piper,  C.L.U.,  '56,  Tampa 


Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford 
Norman  L.   Wherrett,   C.L.U.,   '38,  San 

Francisco 
Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 


Electric  Heating 

Means 
Sheer  Comfort! 

Why  do  we  call  it  electric 
comfort  heating?  Because 
each  room  has  its  own 
thermostat  to  assure  just- 
right  temperature  control 
.  .  .  because  heat  spreads 
evenly  throughout  each 
room,  eliminating  drafty 
corners.  Electric  comfort 
heating  is  trouble-free. 
That's  a  comfort  too!  Con- 
sult your  Duke  Power  repre- 
sentative for  details.  He  will 
be  glad  to  help  you,  even 
though  Duke  Power  neither 
sells  nor  installs" 
flameless  electric 
heating  systems. 


iixi  rania 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 
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Inquiries  to 
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LETTERS 


Bubas  Commended 

We  would  like  to  commend  Coach 
Vic  Bubas  for  adhering  to  his  high 
standards  of  athletic  preparedness  and 
discipline.  Apparently  no  official  rules 
were  violated  to  make  the  recent  sus- 
pensions mandatory.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  difficult  decision  to  voluntarily 
remove  four  starters  and  five  substi- 
tutes from  two  games.  But  the  results 
will  vindicate  the  decision.  Although 
Coach  Bubas  is  thought  of  highly  al- 
ready, this  action  makes  him  even  more 
esteemed.  We  are  sure  he  has  earned 
more  respect  for  his  principles  from  his 
own  players,  from  future  players,  from 
other  coaches,  and  from  the  University. 
It  was  hard  for  us  to  watch  the  Caro- 
lina defeat,  but  we  were  proud  of  our 
team.  "It's  not  whether  you  win  or 
lose  that  counts,  but  how  you  play  the 
game." 

J.  Robert  McTammany  '57,  MD  '61 
Helen  D.  McTammany  BSN  '60 
Conway,  North  Carolina 

Because  of  training  rule  violations  on 
January  1,  nine  players — four  of  them 
starters — were  temporarily  suspended  by 
Coach  Bubas  prior  to  the  January  3 
game  with  Penn  State.  None  of  the 
nine  players  was  allowed  to  either  par- 
ticipate or  sit  on  the  bench  for  this 
game — which  Duke  won  89-84.  In  a 
game  on  January  7  with  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  five  of  the  players 
who  had  been  suspended  were  allowed 
to  participate  and  the  other  four  were 
in  their  uniforms  and  sitting  on  the 
bench.  Duke  lost  the  game  59-56.  The 
story  can  be  found  on  page  six. — Editor. 

From  the  Family 

A  friend  of  mine  handed  me  a  copy 
of  the  September  issue  of  the  Duke 
Alumni  Register  in  which  appeared  an 
article  of  much  interest  to  me  entitled 
"A  Long  Way  Up  From  Brown's  School- 
house."  Brantley  York  referred  to  in 
this  article  was  my  great-grandfather 
on  my  mother's  side  of  the  family. 

The  family  is  quite  proud  of  the 
part  he  played  in  the  educational  life 
of  North  Carolina,  as  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  organizing  schools  and  teach- 
ing throughout  various  sections  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  J.   Lonnie   Busic 
Galax,    Virginia 
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The  department  of  alumni  affairs 
will  have  a  new  home  next  fall. 
Presently  scattered  throughout  three 
floors  of  the  West  Campus  Union,  the 
department  will  move  into  the  former 
residence  of  University  President 
Douglas  M.  Knight.  Dr.  Knight 
moved  into  the  University  House  in 
Duke  Forest  earlier  this  year. 

The  development  office,  however, 
is  now  temporarily  occupying  Dr. 
Knight's  former  residence  while  the 
building  it  normally  occupies  is  being 
renovated.  Once  the  development 
office  moves  back  to  its  original  quar- 
ters, Dr.  Knight's  former  residence 
will  be  renovated  for  occupancy  by 
the  department  of  alumni  affairs.  By 
late  fall,  hopefully. 


No  Change 


The  University  Schedule  Committee 
tried  again  this  year  to  obtain  faculty 
endorsement  of  a  revised  academic 
calendar.  The  calendar  proposed  this 
year  was  similar  to  one  that  had  been 
proposed  about  two  years  ago.  Its 
fate  was  also  similar:  forwarded  to 
the  president  without  faculty  endorse- 
ment. 

Under  the  proposed  calendar  sub- 
mitted to  the  faculty  this  year,  first 
semester  classes  would  start  in  early 
September  and  final  exams  would  be 
completed  prior  to  December  25. 
After  a  two-and-one-half  to  three- 
week  vacation  period,  students  would 
return  for  second  semester  classes  in 
January.  Commencement  would  be 
held  in  May. 

The  major  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posed   calendar    was    that    it    would 


eliminate  the  disruption  now  caused 
during  the  first  semester  by  long 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  vacations. 
Also,  the  time  currently  allotted  be- 
tween semesters  is  so  limited  that  ad- 
ministrative problems  cannot  be 
avoided  in  the  necessary  rush  to  com- 
plete registration  for  second  semester 
classes. 

The  calendar  was  endorsed  by  the 
University  Policy  and  Planning  Ad- 
visory Committee  with  one  dissenting 
vote,  endorsed  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Adminis- 
tration, and  was  discussed  with  vari- 
ous student  groups.  However,  when 
brought  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Academic  Council  and  the  Under- 
graduate Faculty  Council  this  past 
semester,  the  calendar  was  not  en- 
dorsed. 

The  faculty  was  obviously  "opposed 
to  this  change,"  said  Robert  L.  Dick- 
ens, professor  of  accounting  and 
chairman  of  the  University  Schedule 
Committee.  And  students  had  been 
concerned  about  the  academic  pres- 
sures they  would  be  under  during  the 
fall  semester  if  the  calendar  were 
adopted  without  a  reduction  in  their 
course  load. 

In  order  to  be  approved,  the  pro- 
posed calendar  would  have  to  go  to 
the  board  of  trustees  since  University 
by-laws  would  have  to  be  changed  in 
order  to  hold  Commencement  in  May. 
But  the  proposal  is  not  likely  to 
reach  them  this  time  around. 

Prices  Rise 

The  cost  of  coffee  breaks  in  the 
University   dining   halls   doubled   last 


summer.  The  nickel  cup  of  coffee 
became  a  thing  of  the  past — as  it  had 
been  for  quite  a  long  time  in  most 
other  eating  establishments.  Despite 
the  fact  that  some  dining  hall  cus- 
tomers began  filling  their  saucers  as 
well  as  their  cups  when  they  went 
to  the  coffee  urns,  the  price  increase 
was  accepted  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  grumbling. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  cost  of 
coffee,  students  returning  to  the  cam- 
pus in  September  discovered  that  the 
60tf  and  90tf  specials  in  the  dining 
halls  had  been  eliminated  and  that  the 
prices  of  many  individual  food  items 
had  been  raised.  The  Inter-Govern- 
mental Council  conducted  a  study  of 
the  price  situation  and  discovered — 
after  talking  with  Ted  Minah,  director 
of  dining  hall  operations — that  labor 
costs  in  the  dining  halls  had  risen  20 
per  cent  and  food  costs  15  per  cent 
during  the  previous  year.  The  costs 
had  to  be  passed  on  to  the  students, 
and  they  seemed  to  accept  the  in- 
creased prices  with  a  minimum  of 
grumbling. 

Like  people  who  filled  their  saucers 
as  well  as  their  cups,  however,  some 
students  seemed  to  be  escaping  the 
inflationary  trend  by  eating  some 
meals  in  their  rooms — especially  in 
the  new  dormitories  where  residents 
can  rent  small  refrigerators  from  the 
University.  Mr.  Minah  said  that  he 
was  serving  1,000  less  meals  a  day  as 
compared  to  last  year. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  students 
who  eat  in  the  dormitories  "wash 
their  utensils  and  dishes  in  the  same 
sinks  that  others  have  washed  and 
shaved  in."  From  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  students  would  be  better  off 
taking  their  meals  in  the  dining  halls, 
said  Mr.  Minah. 

Recently,  Mr.  Minah  established  a 
new  60tf  special  consisting  of  a  meat, 
beverage,  and  a  choice  of  two  items 
from  either  the  soups,  vegetables,  sal- 
ads, or  desserts.  "The  student  can 
purchase  three  well-balanced  meals 
a  day  representing  a  minimum  of 
3,800  calories  for  $2.25,"  said  Mr. 
Minah.  Which  seems  more  reason- 
able than  eating  off  campus  and  cer- 
tainly more  sanitary  than  eating  in 
the  dormitories. 


The  University  president's  former  residence:  Alumni  and  the  department  of  alumni  affairs  will  be  in  a  central  location. 


The  New  Look 

Any  alumnus  ever  housed  in  a 
West  Campus  dormitory  probably  re- 
members characterizing  the  structure 
as  having  been  built  without  regard 
for  its  occupants.  That  characteriza- 
tion is  no  longer  true — at  least  not 
for  all  the  dormitories  on  West  Cam- 
pus. 

The  original  dormitories,  first  occu- 
pied in  1930,  are  typified  by  an  archi- 
tectural design  which  magnifies  the 
boisterousness  of  college-age  males 
by  utilizing  long  corridors  built  of 
materials  which  do  not  absorb  sound. 
Nor  does  the  design,  with  its  rows 
of  doors  leading  to  rooms  off  long 
corridors,  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  rapport  among  the  residents 
of  a  particular  dormitory.  A  new 
dormitory,  Wannamaker,  was  com- 
pleted in  1958;  but  the  original  design 
was  continued.  During  the  summer 
of  1964  and  1965,  many  of  the  orig- 
inal dormitories  were  renovated.   New 


floors  and  ceilings  were  installed  to 
reduce  the  noise  level.  Improved 
lighting  fixtures  helped  dispel  some  of 
the  gloom.  However,  renovation  could 
only  partially  correct  the  faults  of  the 
original  dormitory  design.  Not  until 
this  past  fall,  when  a  new  422-bed 
dormitory  complex  was  opened  on 
West  Campus,  did  the  University  have 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
awareness  of  the  role  of  architectural 
design  in  helping  the  undergraduate 
obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  dormi- 
tory life. 

Although  the  exterior  of  the  new 
dormitories  is  a  modified  Gothic 
which  conforms  with  the  architectural 
style  of  the  central  quadrangle  area 
of  West  Campus,  the  functional  de- 
sign of  the  interior  facilities  is  novel. 
Central  commons  rooms  serve  as  hubs 
for  small  residential  areas  containing 
twenty-six  students.  From  each  com- 
mons extend  two  U-shaped  hallways 
leading  to  eight  dormitory  rooms — 
five  doubles  and  three  singles — as  well 


as  two  study  carrels.  The  rooms, 
which  represent  a  departure  from  the 
spartan  quarters  of  the  older  dormi- 
tories, contain  such  features  as  beds 
which  make  into  studio  couches,  bur- 
eaus that  fit  snugly  into  spacious  walk- 
in  closets,  and  individual  thermostats 
to  control  electric  heating  and  air 
conditioning.  Residents  may  rent 
small  refrigerators  from  the  Univer- 
sity: and  room  telephones  have  been 
forecast  for  the  future.  In  addition, 
each  room  is  carpeted,  as  is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  complex  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bathrooms. 

Dr.  S.  K.  Heninger,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  the  first  resident 
faculty  fellow  on  West  Campus,  said, 
"The  U-shaped  corridors,  the  small 
living  units,  the  specified  social  areas, 
and  the  extensive  carpeting  reduce 
the  noise  level  in  these  dormitories 
substantially.  And  the  carpeting  has 
a  remarkably  civilizing  effect  on  every- 
body." 

As  a  result  of  this  more  civilized 


atmosphere,  students  are  able  to  study 
in  the  dormitories  instead  of  having 
to  seek  refuge  elsewhere  on  campus. 
"I  do  nearly  all  of  my  studying  either 
in  the  commons,  my  own  room,  or 
one  of  the  carrels,"  said  Alan  Dob- 
bins, a  freshman  resident  of  one  of 
the  new  dormitories.  An  upperclass- 
man  able  to  compare  the  old  and  new 
living  arrangements  said  that  "they're 
as  different  as  night  and  day." 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
this  contrast  is  the  existence  of  the 
one-  and  two-story  commons  rooms. 
In  the  few  months  that  the  new  com- 
plex has  been  occupied,  these  rooms 
have  been  used  extensively  by  students 
for  formal  and  informal  meetings  and 
discussion  groups  with  professors,  ad- 
ministrators, student  leaders,  and  in- 
dividuals from  outside  the  University. 
"These  commons  rooms  have,  as 
much  as  any  other  single  factor,  en- 
hanced group  living  in  the  new  dormi- 
tories," said  Gerald  Wilson,  assistant 
to  the  dean  for  undergraduate  men's 
residences.  "They  serve  as  easily  ac- 
cessible facilities  for  meetings,  dis- 
cussions,  and  relaxing  conversation." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  students 
have  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  their 
new  quarters,  where  the  per-bed  cost 
amounted  to  approximately  $8,100. 
Room  rent  in  the  new  complex  is 
$355  annually  for  a  double  and  $425 
for  a  single.  In  the  older  dormitories 
a  double  room  can  be  rented  for  $310. 
"It's  worth  the  extra  money,"  said 
one  upperclassman. 

Way  the  Ball  Bounces 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  basket- 
ball has  been  full  of  surprises  this 
year.  Halfway  through  the  season  the 
following  events  had  occurred:  Duke 
and  South  Carolina  were  unable  to 
reschedule  their  two  games  on  a  mu- 
tually agreeable  neutral  court;  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
placed  South  Carolina  on  probation 
for  two  years;  and,  in  an  unrelated 
event,  Duke  Coach  Vic  Bubas  tem- 
porarily suspended  nine  players  for 
violating  training  rules. 

The  scheduling  difficulties  and  pro- 
bation were  rooted  in  a  controversy 
which  began  over  a  year  ago  about 


the  eligibility  of  Mike  Grosso,  a 
sophomore  who  played  basketball  for 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  dur- 
ing his  freshman  year. 

As  a  high  school  senior,  Grosso  had 
reportedly  received  a  total  of  789 
points  on  his  College  Entrance  Exam- 
inations. In  spite  of  this  score  and 
an  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  rule 
stating  that  to  receive  a  grant-in-aid 
a  student  athlete  must  attain  a  com- 
bined score  of  800  on  his  college 
boards,  South  Carolina  recruited 
Grosso.  He  was,  however,  paying 
his  own  way,  claimed  South  Carolina. 
But  various  members  of  the  confer- 
ence, including  Duke  Athletic  Director 
Eddie  Cameron,  questioned  this  claim. 

Last  spring  at  the  semi-annual  ACC 
meeting,  the  conference's  faculty 
chairmen  for  athletics  inserted  the 
word  "participate"  into  the  eligibility 
rule.  Therefore  no  student  is  eligible 
to  participate  in  ACC  athletics  unless 
he  has  attained  a  score  of  800  or  bet- 
ter on  his  college  boards — regardless 
of  who  pays  his  tuition  and  expenses. 
The  conference  then  ruled  that  this 
amended  regulation  applied  retro- 
actively to  Grosso. 

South  Carolina  presented  its  case 
for  Grosso's  eligibility  to  the  three- 
man  executive  committee  of  the  ACC 
on  October  28,  1966.  This  commit- 
tee, composed  of  Ralph  E.  Fadum  of 
North  Carolina  State,  Dr.  Edward 
Hedgepeth  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Dr.  L.  Starling  of  Virginia,  ruled 
against   South   Carolina   and    Grosso. 

South  Carolina  resolved  to  appeal 
this  decision  at  the  general  ACC 
meeting  at  Hilton  Head  Island  on  De- 
cember 8-9,  but  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association  Committe 
on  Infractions  intervened  in  the 
Grosso  case  at  this  point.  The  appeal 
was  not  brought  before  the  general 
session  of  the  ACC. 

In  the  meantime,  Conference  Com- 
missioner Jim  Weaver  ruled  that  be- 
cause of  the  volatile  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  Grosso  case,  any  school 
with  basketball  games  scheduled  with 
South  Carolina  during  the  1966-67 
season  could  attempt  to  transfer  the 
games  to  neutral  courts  or,  at  last 
resort,  cancel  them.  Duke  and  South 
Carolina  sought  to  transfer  their  two 


games  to  neutral  sites,  but  scheduling 
difficulties  led  ultimately  to  the  can- 
cellation of  both  contests.  Officials 
at  both  institutions  took  great  pains 
to  point  out  that  these  cancellations 
would  not  affect  the  schools'  other- 
wise harmonious  athletic  relations. 

In  early  January  the  NCAA,  meet- 
ing in  New  Orleans,  ended  its  delib- 
erations about  the  situation  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  and 
placed  the  university  on  probation  for 
two  years.  The  probation  resulted 
from  illegal  payments  having  been 
made  to  several  athletes:  one  basket- 
ball player  and  to  three  football  play- 
ers on  the  school's  1965-66  squad. 
For  the  next  two  years  South  Caro- 
lina cannot  participate  in  any  NCAA 
governed  post-season  athletic  con- 
tests, including  tournaments,  and  has 
also  been  prohibited  from  playing  in 
any  televised  game  sanctioned  by  the 
NCAA.  Mike  Grosso  has  transferred 
from  South  Carolina  to  another  in- 
stitution where  he  will  eventually  be 
able  to  play  basketball. 

The  Grosso  case  was  still  the  talk 
of  the  conference  on  January  3  when 
over  8,000  spectators  filled  the  In- 
door Stadium  to  watch  Duke  play 
Penn  State.  These  8,000  people  quick- 
ly forgot  any  other  happenings  in  the 
conference  when  the  Blue  Devils  ap- 
peared for  their  warm-ups.  Only 
seven  players  were  on  the  floor.  Six 
of  these  seven  played  that  night,  and 
Duke  won  89-84.  After  the  game 
Vic  Bubas  announced  that  he  had 
temporarily  suspended  nine  players 
— including  four  starters — because  of 
training  rule  violations  on  January  1. 
He  did  not  divulge  the  nature  of  the 
violations. 

The  following  Saturday,  when  Duke 
played  third-ranked  UNC,  Coach 
Bubas  reinstated  five  of  the  players 
who  had  been  temporarily  suspended. 
These  five  were  not  all  starters.  The 
other  four  were  allowed  to  dress  for 
the  game  and  sit  on  the  bench.  Duke 
lost  59-56.  By  the  time  the  next 
game  was  played  and  all  nine  players 
had  been  reinstated,  Coach  Bubas  had 
made  clear  what  he  expected  of  Duke 
athletes — and  Blue  Devil  followers 
had  made  clear  their  admiration  of 
Coach  Bubas. 


Computers:  Part  of  a  technological  revolution  that  must  be  mastered  by  man. 

The  University's  Role 
in  Social  Change 


By  Everett  H.  Hopkins 
Vice  President  for  Regional   Programs 


The  subject  of  "The  University's 
Role  in  Social  Change"  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  all  of  us  to  ponder, 
but  a  difficult  one  to  surmount.  To 
deal  with  it  adequately  one  should 
be — at  the  same  time — an  historian, 
philosopher,  sociologist,  economist, 
political  scientist,  psychologist,  and  a 
person  at  least  reasonably  well  in- 
formed on  the  principal  subjects  of 
major  relevance  to  the  current  tech- 
nological,  social,    and   political  revo- 


lutions that  are  now  taking  place  the 
world  over.  Add  to  these  qualifica- 
tions the  necessary  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  universities — their  in- 
ternal characteristics,  including  the 
unique  characteristics  of  faculties,  ad- 
ministrators, and  trustees — and  you 
will  conclude  quite  accurately  that 
one  has  to  be  either  naive,  presump- 
tuous, or  foolish  to  even  approach 
the  subject  with  any  hope  of  pene- 
trating it  as  it  should  be  penetrated. 


By  no  rational  or  rationalized  cri- 
teria do  I  qualify  as  the  historian,  the 
philosopher,  the  sociologist,  the  econ- 

This  article  was  adapted  from  an 
address  Mr.  Hopkins  delivered  before 
the  statewide  Faculty  Assembly  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  October  3, 
1966.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  been 
at  Duke  since  1961,  is  also  professor 
of    education    and    assistant    provost. 


omist,  the  political  scientist,  or  the 
analyst  who  would  pretend  to  per- 
ceive the  myriad  facts  and  opinions 
which  are  inherently  important  to  a 
full  understanding  of  our  subject. 
Nonetheless,  the  subject  is  so  impor- 
tant that  it  ought  to  be  discussed,  and 
perhaps  by  doing  so  we  can  jointly 
arrive  at  some  deeper  understanding 
of  the  university's  role  in  responding 
to  or  in  effecting  basic  societal  change. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  discussion, 
I  am  assuming  that  we  are  limiting 
the  subject  to  the  university's  direct 
role  in  effecting  social  change,  not 
its  indirect  role.  All  universities,  his- 
torically, have  served  indirectly  as 
instruments  of  social  change  in  that 
many  of  their  graduates  and  former 
students  have  made  good  use  of  their 
higher  learning  in  exercising  their  own 
individual,  political,  and  social  leader- 
ship in  their  own  ways.  In  recent 
years,  the  great  majority  of  our  coun- 
try's presidents  have  been  college 
graduates  just  as  many  of  their  pre- 
decessors were.  Leaders  in  every  field 
of  business  and  government  are  the 
products  or  by-products  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  certainly 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting social  change.  But  here  we 
are  concerned  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  college  or  university  can,  or 
should,  assume  a  more  direct  role 
in  the  process  than  heretofore. 

My  approach  will  contain  the  biases 
of  the  administrator-generalist,  but  I 
have  no  apology  for  this  approach 
because  the  problems  we  are  discuss- 
ing are  as  broad  as  the  breadth  of 
our  disciplines  and,  inasmuch  as  our 
concern  is  more  with  the  future  than 
the  past,  they  are  even  more  longitud- 
inal than  history.  The  matter  that 
concerns  us  most  is  the  very  sur- 
vival of  us  all.  Quite  obviously  then 
it  is  a  subject  for  both  the  specialists 
and  the  generalists,  and  for  anyone 
else  who  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
debate.  (By  this,  I  am  admitting  that 
the  subject  is  a  debatable  one.) 

As  a  background  for  the  points  I 
wish  to  make  later  on,  let  us  look 
first  at  the  overall  situation  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves,  and  second  to 
a  few  of  the  highlights  of  the  history 
and    development    of    institutions    of 
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higher  education  in  this  country.  After 
all,  these  are  the  two  major  forces 
that  are  now  face  to  face:  namely, 
the  colleges  and  universities  as  they 
have  developed  over  the  centuries 
and  the  crucial  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

In  an  essay  in  The  College  and 
the  Student,  Max  Lerner  has  used  the 
phrase  "the  revolutionary  frame  of 
our  time"  to  mean  what  I  have  in 
mind  when  I  refer  to  the  over-all 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
He  refers  to  two  major  and  pervasive 
types  of  revolutions  that  have  struck 
the  human  race  simultaneously.  The 
first  is  what  Lerner  calls 

the  transfer  of  power,  usually  from 
one  class  to  another  as  a  result 
of  direct  action.  In  this  sense, 
the  nationalist  revolutions  of  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  which  are  in  es- 
sence identity  revolutions — efforts 
to  discover  and  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  long-repressed  peoples  and 
cultures — that  make  ours  a  revo- 
lutionary age.  In  this  sense  also 
the  efforts  (whether  starting  from 
Peking.  Moscow,  or  Havana)  to 
organize  the  overthrow  of  re- 
gimes which  had  already  achieved 
their  national  identity  by  anti- 
colonial  revolts  under  non-Com- 
munist auspices,  add  to  the  revolu- 
tionary turmoil   of  our   time. 

In  the  second  sense  of  the  word 
"revolution,"  Lerner  means  "a  drastic, 
highly  accelerated  pace  of  change — 
so  accelerated  as  to  effect  a  break- 
through representing  a  new  level  from 
which  further  cumulative  changes  go 
on." 

From  birth,  we  all  have  been  taught 
to  expect  (and  to  help  bring  about) 
constructive  change.  We  have  all 
looked  and  worked  for  the  better  life, 
not  as  a  certainty  but  as  a  kind  of 
evolutionary  forward  movement  to- 
ward a  better  world,  if  not  for  our- 
selves, at  least  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  a  massive,  powerful,  unstoppable 
change  with  alternate  prospects  rang- 
ing from  the  "Great  Society"  on  the 
one  extreme  to  complete  destruction 
on  the  other.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes are  an  infinite  number  of  pos- 
sibilities, some  to  be  hoped  for  and 
some  to  be  feared  almost  as  much  as 
destruction  itself.  Among  the  latter 
I  refer  to  the  very  real  possibility  of 


a  world  devoid  of  human  values. 

Correctly  or  not,  I  detect  what 
seem  to  me  a  significant  number  of 
trends  in  this  latter  direction.  These 
trends  are  seen  in  both  types  of  ac- 
celerated revolutions  noted  above, 
namely,  the  external  revolutions  of 
people  uprising  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  internal  revolution  in  our  own 
country  in  everything  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  knowledge  to  the  world  of 
computers  and  automation.  Whatever 
our  human  values  are,  whatever  they 
have  been,  and  whatever  we  wish  them 
to  be — they  are  being  threatened  by 
massive  forces  both  from  within  and 
from  without.  And,  I  am  afraid  that 
inadvertently  we  all  contribute  in  one 
way  or  another  to  this  threat — per- 
haps more  by  omission  than  by  com- 
mission. 

As  a  generalist,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  define  and  defend  any  particular 
set  of  values  because  to  do  such  would 
reveal  one's  philosophical  naivete;  but 
I  submit  it  would  require  another 
type  of  naivete  to  insist  that  impor- 
tant human  values  do  not  exist,  or 
that  they  are  not  worth  striving  for. 
As  John  Wilkinson  says,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Technology  and  Human 
Values: 

the  exclusive  adoption  of  any 
single  definition  of  value  has  al- 
ways meant  ultimate  confronta- 
tion with  the  necessity  of  junk- 
ing something,  or  many  things, 
that  another  person  or  age  has 
deemed  supremely  valuable  even 
though  we  may  not.  This  is  the 
road  of  fanaticism;  and,  however 
much  this  Gordian  soluton  will 
always  appeal  to  some,  it  is  not 
the  way  of  rational  dia!ogu3. 

But,  to  defend  the  concept  of  val- 
ues, let  me  return  to  Lerner  who 
points  out  that:  "The  traditional  life 
goals  in  America  have  been  those  of 
power,  money,  success,  prestige,  se- 
curity, and  happiness.  But  recent  re- 
search on  values  has  shown  that  these 
goals  have  been  weakened,  and  that 
other  values  are  taking  their  place." 

To  take  their  place,  Lerner  suggests 
that  we  consider  such  ideas  as  those 
of  emergence,  transcendence,  access, 
self-hood,  and  commitment.  He  speaks 
of  his  dream  of  a  world  as 

a  dream  of  possibility,  of  a  pos- 
sible emergent  man  in  the  Amer- 


Children    in    the   Duke    preschool  program:    Will   we    leave  children   the   legacy   of  a   world  devoid  of  human    values. 


Air  pollution:   Where  can  such  problems  be  solved  if  not  in  our  universities. 


ican  civilization  .  .  .  who  will  meet 
the  changes  of  his  time  with  an 
unsurprised  alertness.  He  will  not 
recoil  from  the  machine,  from 
technology,  from  power,  from 
change,  from  the  reality  principle, 
in  a  world  which  is  neither  a 
graceful  nor  a  gracious  world, 
but  at  the  same  time,  along  with 
that  realism,  he  will  not  allow 
himself    to    become    dehumanized. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  all  of  Lerner's  ideas  of 
emerging  values,  but  let  us  look  at 
just  one  of  them  for  a  moment — the 
idea  of  "access."  Here,  he  reminds 
us  that  in  spite  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  states  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,  in  real- 
ity we  are  not  born  equal.  In  Lerner's 
words:  "We  are  born  unequal,  with 
unequal  abilities  and  potentials.  Every 
employer  knows  it,  every  army  com- 
mander, teacher,  parent.  But  we  also 
have  the  notion  that  there  ought  to 
be  equal  access  to  equal  opportuni- 
ties, so  that  every  one  of  these  un- 
equally born  youngsters  gets  a  chance 
to  develop  his  unequal  abilities  to  the 
full." 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
the  role  of  the  university  in  social 
change?  A  great  deal.  When  one 
considers  the  multitude  and  complex- 
ity of  problems  posed  by  both  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  forces  of  revolu- 
tion (and,  among  the  latter,  I  include 
the  massive  problems  of  our  cities,  of 
poverty,  of  civil  rights,  overpopula- 
tion, the  pollution  of  our  streams  and 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  prospect  of  ul- 
timate world  famine  and  the  potential 
dehumanization  of  automation),  where 
else  but  to  the  university  can  society 
(including  our  government)  turn  for 
the  kind  of  help  that  is  urgently  need- 
ed if  these  forces  are  to  be  turned 
in  the  direction  of  a  better  society? 
Knowing  these  facts  and  the  force- 
fulness  of  their  implications,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  optimistic;  but  we  dare 
not  be  pessimistic.  Rather,  we  must 
continue  to  believe  that  a  better  so- 
ciety is  possible — in  due  time — but 
clearly  stronger  and  more  effective 
roles  are  called  for  on  the  part  of  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

Let  us  look  briefly  to  the  historical 
background  of  our  higher  educational 
institutions  in  this  regard.    What  have 
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they  been?   What  are  they  now?   And 
what  might  they  become? 

The  earliest  American  colleges  and 
universities  can  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed— at  least  in  retrospect — as 
conservative.  Most  of  them  were 
founded  to  provide  training  for  the 
clergy  and  the  gentlemen  elite.  Their 
principal  purpose  was  to  conserve  the 
social  heritage  rather  than  to  inno- 
vate. The  changes  that  did  take  place 
were  almost  uniformly  the  response 
of  the  institutions  to  the  demands  of 
society  rather  than  innovative  at- 
tempts to  shape  it.  And,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  delayed  responses 
— indicative  of  considerable  resistance 
to  change.  Later  on,  however,  the 
emergence  of  the  land-grant  college 
and  the  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  following  the  Civil  War 
ushered  in  some  rather  startling 
changes  in  the  functions  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

It  was  the  land-grant  college  move- 
ment that  demonstrated  the  kind  of 
institutional  leadership  that  could  be 
taken  by  a  college  or  university  in 
effecting  basic  societal  change,  not 
only  in  the  conduct  of  agricultural 
research,  but  in  demonstrating  how 
the  results  of  research  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  human  prob- 
lems. The  general  philosophy  of  the 
land-grant  college  or  university  was 
that  the  institution  would  not  wait 
for  the  public  to  come  to  it  for  ex- 
pertise, but  rather  that  it  would  take 
its  expertise  to  the  public  whether  it 
asked  for  it  or  not. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  effect  was  of 
a  different  order.  Here  was  the  first 
example  of  an  American  university 
to  be  established  on  the  German  mod- 
el. Instead  of  its  faculty  spending 
all  of  its  time  teaching  and  transmit- 
ting the  cultural  heritage,  as  Harvard 
and  others  had  done  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  Johns  Hopkins 
gave  centrality  to  the  discovery  of 
new  knowledge  as  a  major  element 
of  its  mission.  With  emphasis  on  ap- 
plied research  in  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
on  basic  research  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
we  note  the  beginning  of  the  research 
function  in  the  American  university. 

From  these  early  developments  we 


have  come  to  accept  teaching,  re- 
search, and  service  as  the  three  prin- 
cipal functions  of  most  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  today. 
These  functions  are  appropriate.  We 
also  accept  and  cherish  the  fact  of 
diversity  in  American  colleges  and 
universities,  with  the  knowledge  that 
various  combinations  of  emphasis  are 
found  in  various  types  of  institutions. 
Such  diversity  is  essential  for  the 
strength  of  the  entire  system. 

Wherein  then  are  we  weak?  What 
can  and  should  we  do  that  we  are  not 
now  doing? 

Let  me  begin  by  suggesting  some 
of  the  things  we  should  not  change 
and  some  of  the  areas  wherein  I  be- 
lieve we  are  strong.  Without  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  type  of  institu- 
tion but  rather  to  the  aggregate,  we 
should  not  attempt  to  change  the  tra- 
ditional functions  or  nature  of  the 
university  itself,  nor  should  we  tam- 
per with  the  integrity  of  scholarship 
in  whatever  we  do,  whether  it  be  in 
the  category  of  teaching,  research,  or 
service.  Likewise,  in  my  opinion, 
there  are  certain  things  in  society 
that  the  university  should  not  attempt 
to  change — our  beliefs  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  individual,  in  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  our  concept  of 
the  rule  of  law  are  examples  of  what 
the  university  must  steadfastly  pre- 
serve rather  than  change.  Changing 
these  would  indeed  change  the  na- 
ture  and   function   of  the   university. 

In  the  area  of  the  sciences,  for  ex- 
ample, I  believe  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  done  and  are  doing 
a  very  creditable  job.  By  this,  I  mean 
that  within  most  colleges  and  univer- 
sities we  seem  to  have  developed  a 
reasonable  balance  between  teaching, 
research,  and  service — and  these  three 
functions  do  relate  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  society.  Scientific  research 
— both  basic  and  applied — has  been 
generously  supported  by  the  federal 
government;  and,  while  I  have  no 
brief  for  federal  support  as  such, 
what  is  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
sciences  have  been  supported.  The 
fruits  of  science — both  basic  and  ap- 
plied— are  so  important  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  social  change  that  when  it 
became  evident  the  necessary  support 


was  not  coming  from  other  sources, 
then  as  a  matter  of  national  policy 
the  federal  government  stepped  in 
with  its  financial  support.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties receiving  this  support  more  than 
ever  became  instruments  of  national 
policy  and  at  the  same  time  instru- 
ments of  social  change. 

Another  aspect  of  what  seems  to 
be  right  with  the  sciences  on  our  re- 
spective campuses  has  been  their  con- 
sistent growth  and  development  in 
both  applied  and  basic  research.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  influence  established 
the  absolutely  essential  role  of  basic 
and  fundamental  research  in  the  com- 
plex American  university,  and  the 
land-grant  college  movement,  along 
with  research  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, made  respectable  the  role  of 
applied  research  and  its  counterparts 
in  teaching  and  service.  This  latter 
movement  culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  hundreds  of  professional 
schools  including  schools  of  agricul- 
ture, engineering  and  technical  insti- 
tutes, schools  of  forestry,  medicine, 
nursing,  pharmacy,  and  others — all 
established  and  developed  on  a  firm 
base  of  scientific  knowledge.  As  a 
result  of  this  two-pronged  develop- 
ment, the  frontiers  of  both  basic  and 
applied  knowledge  have  been  pushed 
back  (almost  unbelievably),  the  qual- 
ity of  teaching  and  scholarship  at  the 
college  and  university  level  has  been 
continuously  improved,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  society  the  world  over 
has   become   the   beneficiary. 

No  better  example  of  such  over- 
all advancement  can  be  cited  than  in 
the  area  of  medical  research,  medical 
education,  and  medical  practice.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  I 
should  like  doubly  to  stress  the  tre- 
mendous strides  in  recent  years  in 
the  quality  of  medical  practice — 
whether  in  the  area  of  child  care, 
public  health,  or  surgery.  Here  we 
see  the  real  payoff  for  society,  not  so 
much  in  response  to  society's  de- 
mands, because  the  demands  had  al- 
ways existed,  but  as  a  process  of  ef- 
fecting basic  societal  change. 

These  examples  of  what  seems  to 
be  right  could  be  multiplied  many 
times.    Our  agriculturalists,  engineers, 
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and  physicians  have  engaged  heavily 
in  the  necessary  services  of  govern- 
ment and  industry.  In  short,  they  are 
engaged  in  applying  the  fruits  of  their 
scholarship  to  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety— yes,  even  to  the  humane  prob- 
lems of  mankind.  But  what  about 
the  humanists?  The  social  scientists? 
Indeed,  what  about  most  of  the  dis- 
ciplines in  our  colleges  and  graduate 
schools  of  arts  and  sciences,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  professional 
schools  where  there  is  an  admitted 
concern  for  the  constructive  applica- 
tion of  respective  specializations?  Can 
it  be  argued  or  proved  that  the  ap- 
plied concerns  of  the  best  medical 
schools  of  this  country  have  weak- 
ened their  contributions  to  the  store 
of  basic  scientific  knowledge?  Or  the 
quality  of  basic  research?  Perhaps  it 
can,  but  I  doubt  it. 

On  this  point,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  basic  research  and 
scholarship  of  the  humanists  and  the 
social  scientists.  Without  this  qual- 
ity, our  liberal  arts  colleges  and  grad- 
uate schools  would  be  subcollegiate. 
Consequently,  I  would  advocate  noth- 
ing that  would  weaken  the  strength 
and  quality  of  basic  research  and 
scholarship  now  found  in  our  best 
graduate  schools  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Contrariwise,  I  cannot  help  but  won- 
der if  even  these  characteristics  of 
our  arts  and  sciences  would  not  be 
strengthened  considerably — just  as  I 
believe  they  have  been  strengthened 
in  our  medical  and  other  professional 
schools — if  we  demonstrated  more 
concern  for  the  implications  of  our 
disciplines  for  social  change. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  as  old 
as  education  itself,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  age-old  argument  has  an  in- 
creasingly cogent  meaning  for  our 
colleges  and  universities  today. 

My  principal  thesis  can  be  stated 
in  simple  terms,  thusly:  we  need  a 
better  balance  in  our  respective  in- 
stitutions between  those  functions 
which  we  perform  that  might  be  said 
to  be  mission-oriented  and  those  that 
are  largely  discipline-oriented.  Keep 
in  mind  that  I  said  "a  better  balance," 
not  the  replacement  of  one  by  the 
other;  and,  in  no  way  am  I  suggest- 


ing the  slackening  of  our  support 
and  sponsorship  of  pure  research  or 
of  our  insistence  on  the  quality  of 
scholarship.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
think  I  am  suggesting  that  the  quality 
of  teaching  might  well  be  improved 
as  a  consequence  of  the  "better  bal- 
ance" herein  proposed. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Science  (Au- 
gust 6,  1965),  Dr.  Alvin  M.  Wein- 
berg developed  the  thesis  that  a  uni- 
versity has  more  than  just  the  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  and  research 
in  the  disciplines,  suggesting  that  this 
additional  responsibility  includes  all 
kinds  of  interdisciplinary  effort,  many 
of  which  should  be  "mission-oriented." 
Here.  Dr.  Weinberg  is  talking  about 
the  responsibilities  of  the  university 
to  provide  real  leadership  in  effecting 
basic  societal  change.  He  is,  I  be- 
lieve, talking  about  the  same  thing  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  who  said  to  a  grad- 
uating class  of  college  seniors,  "Re- 
member that  you  are  here  to  enrich 
the  world,  and  you  impoverish  your- 
self if  you  forget  your  errand."  Dr. 
Weinberg  is  also  talking  about  the 
same  thing  that  Francis  Bacon  had  in 
mind  when  he  said,  "The  purpose  of 
science  is  to  improve  the  estate  of 
man." 

Speaking  before  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  Richard 
Predmore,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Duke 
and  now  on  leave  with  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  dealt  at  length 
with  this  problem.  Dean  Predmore, 
a  distinguished  humanist  himself,  was 
speaking  directly  from  his  experiences 
as  a  graduate  dean  with  extensive  and 
on-going  personal  and  professional  re- 
lationships with  both  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  humanities  and  their  fac- 
ulties. After  mentioning  several  things 
he  thought  were  wrong  with  graduate 
work  in  the  humanities,  and  about 
which  many  graduate  students  com- 
plain, and  after  praising  the  fact  that 
the  federal  government  had  now  be- 
gun to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  humanities  by  providing  hundreds 
of  NDEA  graduate  fellowships  for 
students  in  the  humanities  and  by 
establishing  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  he  gave 


expression  to  his  own  concerns  about 
the  role  of  the  humanities  at  the  pres- 
ent time: 

he  [the  graduate  student  in  the 
humanities]  and  his  mentors  may 
.  .  .  find  themselves  expected  to 
share  responsibilities  that  their 
immediate  predecessors  never 
dreamed  of.  He  will  prepare  to 
play  his  role  in  a  world  whose 
intellectual  leaders  are  increasing- 
ly aware  of  the  sinister  implica- 
tions of  their  own  civilization.  If 
his  eyes  are  open,  he  will  see  that 
many  of  our  greatest  cities  have 
become  ugly  and  dangerous  places 
in  which  to  live,  that  the  earth 
and  its  environment  have  been 
polluted  almost  beyond  the  limit 
of  tolerance,  that  the  great  pow- 
ers may  yet  wage  a  war  that  will 
ring  down  the  final  curtain  on 
the  drama  of  the  human  race.  If, 
with  the  optimism  of  earlier  times, 
he  is  inclined  to  think  that  science 
will  solve  all  these  problems,  let 
him  read  what  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  science  are  saying.  Let  him 
read,  for  example,  what  Jerome 
B.  Wiesner  has  written  about  the 
arms  race  in  his  new  book  Where 
Science  and  Politics  Meet:  "Both 
sides  in  the  arms  race  are  thus 
confronted  by  the  dilemma  of 
steadily  increasing  military  power 
and  steadily  decreasing  national 
security.  It  is  our  considered  pro- 
fessional judgment  that  this  dilem- 
ma has  no  technical  solution  .  .  . 
The  clearly  predictable  course  of 
the  arms  race  is  a  steady  open 
spiral    downward    into    oblivion." 

Dean  Predmore  cites  other  authori- 
ties on  the  same  subject,  including 
Professor  Morris  Neiburger,  former 
president  of  the  American  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  and  Bertrand  Russell, 
and  then  concludes  as  follows: 

the  humanities  have  won  a  Foun- 
dation of  their  own  and  the  part- 
ly realized  promise  of  new  pros- 
perity at  a  time  when  the  world  is 
troubled  by  grave  problems  of 
every  kind.  I  make  no  rash  pre- 
dictions about  what  the  academic 
humanists  will  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  but  I 
think  they  will  do  well  to  conduct 
themselves  as  though  there  were 
a  definite  relation  between  the 
state  of  the  world  and  the  recog- 
nition they  have  received.  To  put 
the  matter  a  little  differently,  they 
have  asked  the  government  for 
the  means  to  render  larger  service, 
and  they  must  not  fail  to  deserve 
the  enlarged  opportunities  now 
available  to  them. 

On  the  surface  it  would  seem  (to 
the  generalist)  that  the  subject  matter 
of  the  social  sciences  would  lend  it- 
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Research:    The  sciences  have   demonstrated  how   the   results  of  basic  research  can  be  applied  to  solving  societal  problems. 


self  more  directly  and  more  readily 
than  the  humanities  to  the  affairs  and 
problems  of  the  day,  although  I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  is 
the  case.  In  any  event,  both  would 
appear  to  be  inseparably  related  to 
contemporary  problems  and  both  have 
their  contributions  to  make.  If  it  is 
"the  purpose  of  science  to  improve 
the  estate  of  man,"  it  is  no  less  so 
with  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences. 

What  college  or  university  in  the 
past  has  prepared  its  students  to  work 
imaginatively  and  effectively  in  com- 
munity action  programs,  to  work  with 
the  poor  in  improving  their  own 
living  conditions?  I  recall  that  back 
in  the  teens  or  twenties  a  group  of 
University  of  Chicago  sociologists 
made  an  international  reputation  for 
themselves  by  studying  the  sociologi- 
cal problems  of  Chicago.    Where  do 


we  find  the  community  action  soci- 
ologist today?  Where  do  we  find  the 
mission-oriented  (or  community-ori- 
ented) sociologist,  or  philosopher,  or 
psychologist,  or  political  scientist  to- 
day? Of  course,  they  exist,  but  not 
in  numbers  commensurate  with  so- 
cietal needs.  Even  now,  while  the 
number  may  be  increasing  rather 
rapidly,  it  was  not  because  of  the 
interest,  foresight,  concern,  or  action 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  By 
and  large,  it  has  been  because  of  a 
few  people  like  Michael  Harrington 
and  massive,  governmentally  sup- 
ported anti-poverty  and  urban  devel- 
opment programs  that  showed  us  the 
hidden  America  our  social  scientists 
and  humanists  should  have  known  so 
well.  Had  we  in  the  universities  been 
more  aware  of  these  problems,  and 
more  knowledgeable  about  their  basic 
nature   and   causes,   it   is   doubtful   if 


we  would  have  dismissed  so  uncere- 
moniously the  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach of  Robert  Hutchins'  integrated 
courses,  for  how  else  but  by  such  an 
approach  can  one  really  understand 
the  deeply  rooted  problems  of  the 
culturally  deprived,  the  ghettos  of 
Harlem  or  Watts,  or  even  of  the 
American  Negro?  How  else  can  we 
understand  the  industrial,  cultural, 
and  educational  lag  in  the  South? 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  an  old  truism  which 
incidentally  is  also  a  basic  principle 
of  social  organization  and  administra- 
tion, or  of  child-rearing,  or  of  simply 
maintaining  one's  health — namely, 
that  the  better  way  to  solve  a  problem 
is  to  prevent  it.  For  this  reason  the 
colleges  and  universities  should  not 
wait  for  the  cries  for  help,  or  for  the 
social  crises  we  have  experienced  re- 
cently in  community  action  programs, 
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or  the  inhumanity  we  find  in  the 
emerging  cities,  or  the  prospective  in- 
humanity we  fear  in  the  computer. 
Of  course,  in  most  of  these  cases, 
we  have  already  waited.  The  crises 
are  here.  The  various  communities 
across  the  nation  were  totally  unpre- 
pared— emotionally,  educationally,  and 
professionally — to  effectively  carry 
out  the  anti-poverty  programs.  As  a 
consequence,  politically  we  now  stand 
a  good  chance  of  losing  much  of  the 
ground  that  has  been  covered  because 
we  have  made  so  many  mistakes. 
One  might  very  properly  say,  "if  we 
didn't  have  the  trained  personnel  to 
carry  it  out,  why  did  we  start  it?". 
The  only  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  the  problem  had  already  reached 
the  explosive  stage  and  something  had 
to  be  done  about  it.  In  this  case,  the 
mistake  of  omission  would  have  been 
worse  than  the  mistake  of  commis- 
sion. But  even  where  we  have  failed 
in  some  of  these  efforts,  we  have 
learned  something  from  the  experi- 
ence, and  perhaps  we  can  hold  some 
of  the  gains.  Of  course,  we  have  had 
some  successes,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
cost  of  our  failures — nationally — has 
been  greater  than  the  estimated  costs 
of  the  educational  programs  which, 
if  they  had  been  provided  by  our 
colleges  and  universities  over  the  past 
decade  or  two,  might  well  have  ame- 
liorated the  situation  immeasurably. 
What  then  is  the  role  of  the  uni- 
versity in  social  change?  I  hope  I 
have  given  at  least  a  partial  answer. 
In  addition,  I  see  the  need  for  insti- 
tutional initiative,  imagination,  de- 
termination, commitment,  and  leader- 
ship at  all  those  points  where  our 
unique  competencies  come  face  to 
face  with  the  problems  and  challenges 
of  the  society  which  not  only  sup- 
ports us  but  which  gives  us  our  only 
sense  of  reality  at  all.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  a  university  should  as- 
sume direct  responsibility  for  com- 
munity programs  for  which  the  com- 
munity itself  is  responsible,  but  the 
university  can  train  more  students 
than  they  are  now  training  for  new 
and  emerging  positions  requiring  in- 
terdisciplinary insights  and  under- 
standing,  and  just   as   important   are 
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the  responsibilities  of  members  of  the 
academic  community  as  citizens. 

In  my  opinion,  far  too  many  of  our 
ablest  scholars  confine  their  energies 
to  their  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
their  own  studies,  when  just  a  little 
interest  and  effort  on  their  part  (be- 
cause of  their  superior  wisdom)  might 
well  be  remarkably  generative  in  their 
effect  on  a  particular  community  or 
region.  This  prompts  me  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  great  potential  of 
the  generative  role  of  the  college  or 
university  itself.  Few  institutions  have 
harnessed  their  own  generative  power 
by  establishing  educational  objectives 
and  policies  designed  specifically  to 
spread  their  institutional  influence  in 
the  most  effective  way.  Surely,  many 
institutions  could  make  their  own  ef- 
forts count  for  considerably  more  if 
deliberate  choices  were  made  to  serve 
other  institutions  and  organizations 
(not  just  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties) which,  in  turn,  could  serve  still 
others.  Here,  I  not  only  have  in  mind 
the  almost  limitless  possibilities  that 
the  stronger  and  established  institu- 
tions have  for  helping  the  weaker  and 
developing  institutions  (and  inciden- 
tally helping  themselves  and  their  own 
students  as  well),  but  the  multiplicity 
of  other  opportunities  we  have  to 
provide  educational  programs  for  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  other  signifi- 
cant types  of  social  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations and  institutions.  One  ex- 
ample: with  support  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  six  universities  in  the 
South  are  providing  a  rather  massive 
program  of  liberal  education  (through 
in-residence  fellowships  and  seminars 
throughout  the  region)  for  Southern 
journalists.  In  this  sense  the  press  is 
an  institution,  but  society  is  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiary.  This  kind  of  pro- 
gram becomes  the  "multiplier"  or 
generative  factor  in  effecting  basic 
societal  change. 

Two  more  suggestions  occur  to  me. 
First,  since  we  are  talking  about  the 
overall  contribution  to  society  of  the 
total  institution,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  area  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  general  and  of  individual  in- 
stitutions in  particular  provide  proper 
fields  of  study  for  scholars  in  all  the 
disciplines — particularly   those   in   the 


social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 
In  the  long  run,  our  respective  in- 
stitutional impacts  on  society  can 
be  increased  and  improved  if  our 
institutional  objectives,  programs,  pro- 
cesses, and  problems  become  the  sub- 
jects of  first-rate  research  not  only 
by  the  educationists  but  by  research 
scholars  in  the  disciplines.  The  sec- 
ond suggestion  is  that  we  should  not 
forget  the  great  potential  of  inter- 
institutional  co-operation  for  the 
benefit  of  both  the  institutions  in- 
volved and  for  society.  Jointly  and 
co-operatively,  there  are  many  things 
our  colleges  and  universities  can  do 
that  no  one  institution  could  do  alone. 

In  all  of  these  challenges  and  in- 
creasing institutional  responsibilities, 
I  should  like  to  stress  again  the  im- 
portance of  balance  and  order  in  the 
total  college  or  university  program. 
In  any  given  institution,  going  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  the  applied 
disciplines  and  service  functions 
could  be  even  more  disastrous  than 
perpetuating  the  weaknesses  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  It  follows  then  that 
a  major  task  for  each  institution  is 
to  find  that  delicate  balance  which 
seems  most  appropriate  to  it  in  the 
light  of  its  own  purposes  and  poten- 
tialities. 

The  rationality  of  the  foregoing 
thesis  seems  amply  supported  by  Ar- 
nold Toynbee  when  he  reminded  us 
in  The  Present  Day  Experiment  in 
Western  Civilization  (and  here  I  am 
paraphrasing)  that  300  years  from 
now  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
remembered  not  for  its  wars  and  revo- 
lutions, not  for  splitting  the  atom  or 
reaching  the  moon,  but  for  having 
been  the  first  age  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization  in  which  people  dared 
think  it  practicable  to  make  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization  available  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

If  Toynbee  is  correct,  and  I  sus- 
pect he  is,  then  the  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  civilization  of  our  age 
would  seem  to  be  important  enough 
to  be  an  overt  concern  of  even  the 
best  of  our  universities.  If  this  is  our 
national  and  international  responsi- 
bility, should  we  regard  it  as  any  less 
of  a  responsibility  at  the  local  and 
regional  level? 


HAVE  THE  ELDERLY 
BEEN  FORGOTTEN 


A  special  section  about  aging  which 
describes  what  one  alumnus  is  doing 
within  his  community  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly,  and  what  the 
University  is  doing  to  benefit  elderly 
individuals    throughout    the    nation. 


1.  Except  for  Material  Needs,  Yes 


By  Joseph  T.  Shackford  '34,  BD  '43 

Exponents  and  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican industrial  revolution  dismissed 
as  irrelevant  whatever  questions  were 
raised  concerning  the  frequent  social 
disorganization  accompanying  the  rev- 
olution. Was  not  the  mission  of 
the  revolution  to  eradicate  the  mate- 
rial poverty  from  which  sprang  all  the 
ills  of  mankind!  What  matter  its  in- 
cidental effects  in  such  a  Utopia- 
bound  society?  Today,  however,  the 
nation  is  confronted  with  a  gathering 
social  storm  as  the  pressures  produced 
by  these  incidental  effects  reach  ma- 
turity. 

Not  least  important  among  the 
voices  heard  in  the  current  upsurge 
of  social  discontent  is  that  of  the 
millions  of  citizens  who  have  had 
years  added  to  their  lives  by  the  revo- 
lutionary advances  in  medical  science. 
Such  people  have  often  been  dismissed 
from  work  arbitrarily  at  age  sixty- 
five  in  a  society  which  has  trained 
them  for  a  lifetime  to  feel  that 
work  is  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
their  lives.  Thus,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  added  annually  to  a  grow- 
ing community  of  older  adults  for 
whom  life  often  becomes  threatening- 
ly bleak  as  they  realize  the  full  impact 
of  their  having  been  denied  a  place  of 
usefulness  in  the  working  community. 

The  addition  of  these  years  of  lei- 
sure to  lives  that  have  been  ex- 
tended by  medical  science  has  the 
potential  for  becoming  one  of  man- 
kind's greatest  benefits.  But  a  false 
image  of  aging  deeply  inscribed  upon 
our  society  has  frustrated  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  potential  benefits  of  this 
leisure.  In  this  false  image,  aging  is 
an  inevitable  process  which  results  in 
a  barrenness  of  mind  and  bleakness 
of  personality-  Alien  to  the  image  is 
the  idea  that  a  genuine  responsiveness 
to  life,  characteristic  of  the  human 
spirit  at  its  best,  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation and  desired  goal  for  even 
the  elderly. 

Accordingly,  personality  deteriora- 
tion has  been  a  foregone  conclusion, 
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and  care  for  the  elderly  in  our  society 
has  been  largely  a  matter  of  providing 
material  comfort.  Social  Security, 
welfare  payments,  rent  and  housing 
subsidies,  and  Medicare  have  all  been 
focused  in  this  area.  Although  Judi- 
care  and  phases  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  have  begun  to  suggest  that 
we  realize  the  elderly  have  needs 
other  than  those  of  physical  well- 
being,  the  provision  of  material  com- 
forts is  still  this  society's  primary  con- 
cern for  its  older  citizens. 

The  real  hope  of  genuine  progress 
in  our  treatment  of  elderly  adults  lies 
in  breaking  the  false  image  we  have 
of  the  aging  process.  This  image  was 
composed  in  another  age — chiefly  ag- 
ricultural— from  irrelevant  bits  of  un- 
critically examined  experience.  A 
new  image  of  aging  must  be  created. 
Facts  must  be  established  through 
analytical  study  and  interpreted  in 
view  of  the  present  possibilities  of 
life  in  a  machine  age  in  which  unre- 
mitting physical  drudgery,  with  its 
known  effect  of  premature  aging,  is 
no  longer  necessary.  This  new  image 
of  aging  must  be  conveyed  through 
educational  channels  to  all  levels  of 
society.  And  the  responsible  commu- 
nity must  be  stimulated  to  see  the  need 
of  providing  facilities  and  resources 
which  will  help  older  adults  achieve 
meaningful  fulfillment  in  life. 

During  a  period  of  several  years' 
work  with  older  adults,  we  at  St. 
Luke's  Methodist  Church  in  Okla- 
homa City  developed  certain  convic- 
tions: ( 1)  that  nature  creates  no  clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  young 
and  old;  (2)  that  the  brain  is  among 
the  body's  most  durable  organs;  (3) 
that  a  false  image — deeply  imbedded 
in  our  society — of  the  older  person's 
creative  potential  is  frustrating  a 
normal  community  interest  in  pro- 
viding for  the  adequate  development 
of  our  older  citizens;  and  (4)  that 
millions  of  individuals  caught  be- 
tween our  society's  false  image  of 
aging  and  the  absence  of  anticipatory 
preparation  for  retirement  have  been 
doomed  to  wasted  years  at  life's  end. 


We  began  at  St.  Luke's  in  1962  to 
act  upon  these  convictions.  We  de- 
cided to  launch  a  program  which  we 
hoped  would  accomplish  three  things: 
( 1 )  provide  a  "learning  community" 
to  challenge  the  older  person  to 
live  at  his  own  greatest  potential;  (2) 
demonstrate  to  the  community  in  gen- 
eral and  to  the  church  in  particular 
that  the  standard  concept  of  "aging" 
arbitrarily  excludes  many  older  per- 
sons from  their  rightful  place  in  the 
community;  and  (3)  recondition  the 
thinking  of  the  community  leader- 
ship to  recognize  the  real  potential 
of  the  older  person. 

Eventually,  after  much  delay  and 
many  committee  meetings,  a  Septem- 
ber 6,  1963,  opening  date  was  set 
for  a  St.  Luke's  "school."  We  planned 
five  first-hour  classes:  Creative  Arts 
Orientation,  Investments,  Recrea- 
tion for  Life  Orientation,  The  Unfold- 
ing Drama  of  the  Bible,  and  Group 
Piano.  Included  in  the  second  hour 
were:  Creative  Arts  Spin-off,  Serving 
Your  Community,  Recreation  Spin- 
off, Modern  Spanish,  and  Travel  with 
a  Purpose.  Guest  artists  were  sched- 
uled to  perform  during  the  noon 
meal.  A  Town  Hall  Lecture  was 
planned  for   1  p.m.  to  close  the  day. 

Two  courses  were  scheduled  to  al- 
low expansion:  Creative  Arts  Orien- 
tation and  Recreation.  The  classes 
in  these  subjects  would  be  continued 
in  the  "spin-offs"  at  the  end  of  any 
session  when  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
students  requested  it. 

Once  the  program  had  been 
planned,  the  job  of  securing  teachers 
for  the  ten  courses,  artists  for  the  lun- 
cheons, and  speakers  for  Town  Hall 
was  divided  among  the  school's  five 
original  administrators.  Publicity  was 
developed  through  the  popular  news 
media  as  well  as  the  church  paper, 
bulletins,  and  extensive  mailings.  No 
honorariums  were  offered  to  partici- 
pants. A  registration  fee  of  $2.0D 
was  designed  to  provide  each  pupil 
access  to  all  courses,  and  the  lunch 
was  priced  at  seventy-five  cents.  (The 
registration  fee  has  since  been  raised 


to  $4.00  to  include  accident  insur- 
ance and  help  defray  added  expenses. 
Meals  for  all  church  activities  are 
now  $1.00.) 

On  opening  day.  September  6,  1963, 
a  general  assembly  was  held  to  begin 
the  term.  By  lunch  135  students  had 
enrolled  in  the  school,  now  officially 
called  St.  Luke's  School  of  Continuing 
Education.  Excitement  was  clearly 
evident! 

Enrollments  during  the  following 
weeks  grew  as  word  of  interesting 
classes  and  challenging  speakers 
spread.  New  classes  multiplied,  es- 
pecially in  creative  arts  and  recre- 
ation, and  by  semester's  end  in  mid- 
December  twenty  courses  were  oper- 
ating with  266  persons  enrolled. 
Three-fifths  of  the  students  were  not 
members  of  St.  Luke's,  and  the  city 
knew  that  something  different — some- 
thing challenging — had  begun. 

By  Christmas  more  than  150  lead- 
ers from  the  business,  educational, 
professional,  and  artistic  communi- 
ties had  worked  with  sections  of  the 
school.  These  influential  persons  were 
discovering  a  new  image  of  older 
adults.  Such  comments  as  these  were 
heard:  "They  are  the  sharpest,  most 
attentive  people  I've  ever  seen."  "I 
can't  believe  retired  people  can  be 
so  perceptive."  "Where  did  so  many 
interested  and  interesting  people  come 
from?"  "This  has  done  a  lot  more 
for  me  than  it  did  for  these  people!" 


The  students  were  also  ebullient: 
"This  is  the  finest  experience  I've  had 
in  years."  "My  husband  had  just 
died.  Your  school  saved  my  sanity." 
"I  have  just  retired.  Your  school 
drew  me  back  from  a  threatening 
cloud  of  bleakness  and  dismay."  "This 
is  the  first  program  the  church  has 
offered  adults  that  is  not  an  insult  to 
their  intelligence!"  "I  have  more 
friends  in  this  school  than  I  ever  had 
in  my  life  before."  And  finally:  "H., 
dear,  don't  bother  me  about  my  ap- 
pointment with  the  stonecutter  (for 
cemetery  headstones).  I've  lost  in- 
terest in  that  since  we  started  to 
school  at  St.  Luke's." 

For  careful  observers,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  detect  steady  improvement 
in  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  the 
students.  Greater  care  in  dress,  closer 
attention  to  hairdo  and  make-up  for 
the  women,  and  better  shaves  and 
creased  trousers  for  the  men  could 
be  seen.  As  interest  sharpened  and  a 
sense  of  new  purpose  grew,  an  aware- 
ness of  self  and  others  quickened 
among  the  students. 

The  second  semester,  which  opened 
in  January,  1964,  during  icy  weather. 
had  a  slightly  lower  enrollment  than 
the  first  semester.  (This  second  se- 
mester decrease  has  been  evident  each 
year  of  the  school's  operation.)  En- 
rollment was  233.  The  school  had 
384  individuals  enrolled  for  the  year, 
or   a   double   enrollment   for  two   se- 


mesters of  499.  As  this  article  is 
being  written,  the  first  semester  of  the 
school's  fourth  year  has  ended.  Again 
a  record  number  of  individuals  en- 
rolled:  749. 

The  school  has  become  known 
throughout  the  state  and  nation.  In 
1964  the  Administration  on  Aging 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
ducted an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
school.  This  resulted  in  the  school's 
being  selected  as  one  of  four  na- 
tionally outstanding  church  programs 
for  older  adults.  The  Administration 
on  Aging  presented  these  four  pro- 
grams in  a  paperback  book  entitled 
Brighter  Vistas:  The  Story  of  Four 
Church    Programs   for   Older   Adults. 

Also,  a  syndicated  column  has  car- 
ried an  account  of  the  school,  nearly 
200  inquiries  from  many  parts  of  the 
nation  have  been  received  and  an- 
swered, state  news  media  have  publi- 
cized the  school,  and  both  Mature 
Years  and  Church  School,  publica- 
tions of  The  Methodist  Church,  have 
carried  articles  about  the  school. 

The  school  has  shown  a  steady 
growth  in  enrollment  as  indicated  by 
the   following  chart: 

Opening  1st  2nd       Total 

Year  Day  Sem.  Sem.  Individuals 

1963-64       135  266  233         384 

1964-65       335  518  495         734 

1965-66       458  718  435         917 

1966-67       620  749  (588  by  Jan.  27> 


Original  administrators  of  the  school:  Joseph   T.   Shackford,  coordinator;  Mrs.  Lavorah  Spradlin,  director  of  curriculum,' 
Mrs.  Irene  Booth,   dean;  Mrs.  Forrest  Dowling,  assistant  director   of   curriculum;   and  Mrs.   Shackford,   assistant   dean. 
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Volunteer 
18 


ubject  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Human  Development:  Fifteen  years  of  research  into  aging. 


Courses  have  continued  to  multiply 
until  some  thirty-eight,  plus  the  guest 
artist  series  and  Town  Hall,  were  of- 
fered this  fall. 

The  three  most  popular  courses 
have  been  The  Unfolding  Drama  of 
the  Bible,  An  Appealing  Image  of 
Your  True  Self,  and  Travel  with  a 
Purpose.  Next  in  popularity  have 
been  Understanding  World  Problems, 
Understanding  Investments  and  Se- 
curities, The  Art  of  Living,  and  Oil 
Painting. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  cur- 
riculum now  includes:  Ceramics;  Ride 
Your  Hobby   Horse;  The   Church   in 


Ascendancy;  Creative  Writing;  Pho- 
tography; Spanish  I  &  II;  Genealogy; 
Meaningful  Retirement;  Fine  Arts 
Appreciation;  Folk  Dancing;  Piano 
I  &  II;  Organ  I  &  II;  Fitness  Can  Be 
Fun;  Oklahoma  History;  French: 
Public  Speaking;  Home  Foods  &  En- 
tertainment: Wood  Carving;  Jesus, 
Teacher:  Matchless  Way  to  Abundant 
Life;  Golf;  Techniques  of  Better  Hear- 
ing; Book  Review;  Driver's  Refresher 
Course;  Typing;  The  World  Around 
Us;  China  Painting;  and  Bridge. 

In  evaluating  the  school,  one  must 
admit  that  many  fortuitous  circum- 
stances     existed      which      aided     the 


school's  rapid  growth,  enabling  it  to 
succeed  where  others  might  have 
failed.  However  interesting  they  are, 
these  circumstances  are  beside  the 
point.  The  single  fact  of  significance 
about  the  school's  success  is  its  justi- 
fication of  the  convictions  which  led 
to  the  school's  creation:  That  aging  in 
the  human  being  is  relative;  and  that 
in  a  society  wedded  to  arbitrary  retire- 
ment dates,  unnecessary  oblivion  is 
thrust  upon  countless  individuals  who 
still  possess  creative  powers.  Some- 
thing revolutionary  must  be  done 
about  this  situation.  At  St.  Luke's  we 
believe  we  have  made  a  start. 


2.  Research  Into  Aging  Is  Relatively  New 


Notwithstanding  the  universality 
of  aging,  individuals  and  societv 
have  tended  in  this  country  to  over- 
look the  problems  of  the  elderly  as 
well  as  the  implications  of  a  lengthen- 
ing life  expectancy.  Only  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  a  substantial 
amount  of  serious  research  been  con- 
ducted in  gerontology,  the  study  of 
the  aging  process.  For  ten  of  those 
fifteen  years  Duke  University  has 
been  an  acknowledged  leader  in  this 
field;  and  much  of  the  development  of 
the  University's  program  in  the  study 
of  aging  can  be  attributed  to  the  ef- 
forts of  one  man — Dr.  Ewald  W. 
Busse. 

During  the  early  1950's,  Dr.  Busse, 
as  head  of  the  EEG  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Cen- 
ter, was  working  with  electroen- 
cephalograms— measurements  of  the 
electrical  potentials  of  the  brain— 
which  at  that  time  represented  a  com- 
paratively new  means  of  gauging  ir- 
regularities in  cranial  functionings. 
His  initial  interest  in  the  elderly,  and 
therefore  gerontology  and  geriatrics 
(the  study  of  diseases  of  the  elderly), 
was  aroused  when  he  noted  similari- 
ties between  the  EEG's  of  supposedly 
"healthy"  older  individuals  and  those 
of  younger  adults  who  were  known 
sufferers  of  a  type  of  epilepsy  affect- 
ing the  temporal  lobe  of  the  brain. 

Perplexed  by  these  heretofore  un- 
explained     similarities,      Dr.      Busse 


undertook  a  "Study  of  Normal  Elder- 
ly People."  in  which  his  goals  were 
twofold:  to  discover  why  there  were 
similarities  in  the  EEG's  of  the  healthy 
elderly  subjects  and  the  younger  epi- 
leptics, and.  more  broadly,  to  dis- 
cover some  of  the  ways  that  various 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  fac- 
tors influence  the  well-being  of  elderly 
people. 

This  initial  interest  in  gerontology 
had  become  an  enduring  interest  by 
the  time  Dr.  Busse  arrived  at  the 
Duke  Medical  Center  in  1953  as 
chairman  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry. Within  months  he  and  his 
colleagues,  several  of  whom  had 
worked  with  him  at  Colorado,  began 
the  now-famous  "Geriatric  Research 
Project." 

Financed  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  program  has  in- 
volved continuing  studies  of  the  phys- 
ical, psychological,  and  social  factors 
of  aging  as  reflected  in  the  lives  of 
260  men  and  women  over  sixty  years 
of  age.  These  volunteers,  primarily 
"healthy"  persons  residing  in  the 
North  Carolina  Piedmont  vicinity, 
"undergo  comprehensive,  two-day 
medical,  psychological,  psychiatric, 
and  social  history  interviews  and  ex- 
aminations every  three  years,"  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Frances  Jeffers,  executive 
secretary  of  the  University's  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Human 
Development.    In    an   article   entitled 


"Interdisciplinary  Research  on  Aging" 
in  the  April,  1962,  issue  of  Geriatrics, 
she  describes  these  examinations: 
"The  two-day  test  battery  includes: 
careful  physical  and  neurological 
evaluation:  laboratory  tests  on  blood 
and  urine,  including  cholesterol;  der- 
matologic  examinations,  including  col- 
ored retinal  photograph;  microscopic 
studies  of  the  bulbar  conjunctival 
blood  vessels;  electroencephalogram; 
audiogram;  chest  film;  ballistocario- 
gram;  electrocardiogram;  psychiatric 
evaluation;  psychological  procedures 
(including  the  WAIS  and  the  Ror- 
schach); and  a  social  history  and 
evaluation." 

The  variety  of  the  examinations  is 
indicative  of  the  interdisciplinary  na- 
ture of  not  only  the  Geriatric  Re- 
search Program  but  of  all  geron- 
tological studies  at  the  Duke  Medical 
Center.  The  research  team  that  con- 
ducts the  examinations  includes  in- 
vestigators from  the  fields  of  anatomy, 
anthropology,  dermatology,  electro- 
encephalography, internal  medicine, 
medical  psychology,  neurology,  oph- 
thalmology, psychiatry,  social  work, 
and  sociology.  At  least  six  Univer- 
sity departments  at  Duke  have  major 
commitments  today  in  the  study  of 
aging,  and  many  more  have  interests 
of  less  sizeable  proportions. 

This  expressed  interest  prompted 
the  establishment  in  1955  of  the  Duke 
University  Council  on  Gerontology. 
Appointed  by  Dr.  Hollis  Edens,  then 
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president  of  the  University,  this  coun- 
cil was  composed  of  the  heads  of  six- 
teen departments  representing  diver- 
gent disciplines  within  the  University. 
Dr.  Busse  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  council  from  its  inception  to  the 
present. 

One  of  the  council*s  basic  goals, 
according  to  a  "Development  of  Ger- 
ontological Research  and  Training" 
statement  distributed  by  the  center, 
is  the  stimulation  of  interdisciplinary 
interest  in  the  study  of  aging  at  Duke 
"through  seminars,  guest  lectures,  con- 
ferences, and  institutes,  in  addition 
to  research  aimed  ultimately  at  help- 
ing older  people."  This  interdisci- 
plinary concept,  especially  in  research, 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  strengths 
in  the  gerontology  program  at  Duke. 
The  results  of  research  by  the  var- 
ious disciplines  serve  as  parts  of  a 
puzzle,  each  contributing  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding    of   the    aging   process. 

By  1956  there  was  some  recogni- 
tion among  national  agencies,  insti- 
tutes, and  foundations  of  both  the 
lack  of  basic  research  in  gerontology 
and  the  importance  of  work  in  this 
field.  Perhaps  the  medical  and  social 
pressures  of  a  substantial  and  rapidly 
growing  elderly  population  in  this 
country  contributed  to  this  increas- 
ing awareness.  In  order  to  help  this 
segment  of  the  nation's  population, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice decided  to  supply  funds  for  cre- 
ation of  a  gerontology  research  cen- 
ter. The  agency  sought  to  determine 
which  institution  in  the  country  had 
an  expressed  interest  in  such  research 
and  a  documented  capacity  to  assimi- 
late and  expand  an  exceedingly  large 
program.  More  than  adequately  ful- 
filling these  requirements,  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  1957  was  named  to  house 
the  first  Regional  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Aging.  Dr.  Busse,  already 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Geron- 
tology, was  named  director  of  the 
center. 

Dr.  Carl  Eisdorfer,  director  of 
training  and  research  coordinator  for 
the  center,  emphasizes  that  the  center 
is  not  an  institute  in  the  sense  of  an  or- 
ganization removed  from  and  inde- 
pendent   of   its   environment — in   this 
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case,  the  University  community.  The 
interdisciplinary  approach  of  the  cen- 
ter reflects  its  involvement  with  the 
rest  of  the  University.  All  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  center  hold 
faculty  appointments  in  one  of  the 
University's  departments.  The  ma- 
jority are  senior  investigators  in  their 
own  right,  and  this  results  in  a  spec- 
trum of  independent  research  activi- 
ties generally  oriented  toward  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  processes  of 
aging  or  of  the  aged  individual.  These 
investigators  have  been  responsible 
during  past  years  for  hundreds  of 
research  articles  which  range  in  focus 
from  biochemistry  and  surgery  to 
sociology  and  economics. 

Another  common  factor  linking  the 
center  to  the  remainder  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  its  commitment  to  teaching 
and  to  training  men  and  women  in 
certain  areas  of  gerontology.  Al- 
though the  center  has  always  been 
interested  in  gerontology  training  pro- 
grams, funding  agencies  were  at  first 
concerned  exclusively  with  research. 
No  formal  training  program  was  be- 
gun at  the  center  until  1965,  but 
prior  to  that  time  graduate  medical 
men  and  other  scholars  did  become 
acquainted  with  the  field,  did  acquire 
knowledge  through  these  contacts,  and 
in  fact  were  trained  in  some  aspect 
of  gerontology. 

Since  1965,  however,  the  center  has 
been  conducting  two  formal  training 
programs:  One  is  a  two-year  research 
training  program  directed  by  Dr.  Eis- 
dorfer for  post-PhD  and  MD  fellows. 
The  other  is  a  two-year  gero-psy- 
chiatry  program  supervised  by  Dr. 
Adriaan  Verwoerdt  for  the  advanced 
clinical   training  of  psychiatrists. 

Dr.  Eisdorfer,  who  teaches  at  the 
Medical  School,  also  conducts  a  semi- 
nar at  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  on  "Personality  Develop- 
ment" for  doctoral  candidates  in  psy- 
chology as  well  as  graduate  students 
in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Dr.  George 
Maddox,  of  the  department  of  soci- 
ology and  anthropology,  teaches  a 
sociology  seminar  in  conjunction  with 
the  center,  as  do  Drs.  Barry  Shma- 
vonian  and  Norbert  Enzer  in  the  field 
of  psychophysiology.  This  pattern  of 
intimate    involvement    in    teaching    at 


every  level  of  the  University  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  faculty  associated 
with  the  center. 

The  training  programs  at  the  center 
do  not  create  "gerontologists"  as 
such;  rather  they  take  competent  psy- 
chiatrists and  train  them  in  the  spe- 
cial aspects  of  geropsychiatry;  or 
they  start  with  sociologists,  for  in- 
stance, and  direct  them  toward  re- 
search in  the  social  problems  of  aging. 
Dr.  Eisdorfer  believes  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  each  fellow 
bring  sound  basic  skills  in  his  chosen 
discipline  to  the  study  of  aging.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  "gero-sociol- 
ogist"  is  still  fundamentally  a  soci- 
ologist, and  the  geropsychiatrist  re- 
mains basically  a  psychiatrist. 

Another  aspect  of  the  gerontology 
program  is  patient  care.  Although 
this  aspect  has  not  been  emphasized 
at  Duke,  the  center,  in  conjunction 
with  the  department  of  psychiatry, 
plans  to  establish  an  Information  and 
Counseling  Service  for  Older  Per- 
sons as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 
"This  resource  (ICSOP)  for  older 
persons,  their  families,  and  others 
who  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  aging,  will  seek  through  co- 
operation with  community  agencies 
to  insure  maximum  benefits  available 
from  all  health  and  social  resources; 
will  aim  toward  improvement  of  pat- 
terns of  services  through  consulta- 
tion, in-service  education,  research, 
institutes,  and  conferences;  will  stim- 
ulate development  of  new  programs 
as  needed;  and  will  work  toward  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  special  prob- 
lems of  aging  through  research  and 
training  of  medical  specialists  and 
other  professional  personnel." 

As  a  wealth  of  knowledge  on  the 
aging  process  accumulated  through 
the  center's  various  programs,  investi- 
gators realized  that  the  aging  process 
does  not  begin  at  a  specific  chrono- 
logical age — 45,  55,  or  65 — and  they 
sought  to  emphasize  something  they 
had  long  since  suspected:  "Aging  be- 
gins at  birth  or  even  earlier — at  con- 
ception." 

The  researchers  had  discovered,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Busse,  that  many  of 
the  diseases  which  affect  a  younger 
person  only  slightly,   as  well   as  cer- 


tain  hereditary  diseases  not  evident 
in  youth,  can  serve  as  deteriorating 
factors  in  the  individual  at  a  period 
some  years  and  perhaps  even  decades 
later.  For  example,  a  relatively  un- 
complicated case  of  the  measles  in 
early  life  could  possibly  become  a 
contributing  factor  in  brain  cell  de- 
terioration  at   age  seventy. 

This  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  aging  process  was  incorporated 
in  the  name  of  the  center  during  1965 
when  the  center  was  officially  renamed 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and 
Human  Development:  and  the  coun- 
cil became  the  Council  on  Aging  and 
Human   Development. 

Although  a  trend  now  exists  to- 
ward more  interest  in  the  study  of 
aging,  toward  more  MD's  and  PhD's 
specializing  in  the  gerontological  as- 
pects of  their  disciplines,  the  study 
and  treatment  of  the  aged  is  still 
relatively  unpopular.  Crudely  put, 
the  study  of  the  elderly  and  the  prob- 
lems common  to  them  is  too  often 
unattractive  to  the  doctor  and  the 
research  investigator.  For  example. 
the  doctor  may  prefer  to  treat  young- 
er patients  because  of  the  possibility 
that  thev  can  be  cured,  thus  gaining 
for  himself  the  satisfaction  of  releas- 
ing them  as  productive  members  of 
society.  When  discussing  the  aging 
process,  one  does  not  speak  in  terms 
of  cures  except  in  regard  to  certain 
diseases:  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
slowing  an  inevitable  process,  of  mak- 
ing the  last  years  of  life  more  com- 
fortable and  possibly  more  productive 
than  they  might  otherwise  be. 

Dr.  Busse  believes  that  more  inves- 
tigators yvould  be  attracted  to  geron- 
tology if  special  incentives  were  of- 
fered to  them.  These  incentives  could 
include  increased  earnings  or  the  op- 
portunity for  outstanding  research  and 
patient-care  facilities.  Or  the  incen- 
tives need  not  be  entirely  material: 
they  could  include  increased  profes- 
sional prestige  or  a  simple  recogni- 
tion by  society  of  the  value  of  such 
work. 

At  Duke,  however,  the  value  of  the 
gerontology  program  has  been  real- 
ized. To  accommodate  the  expanding 
program,  a  Gerontology  Building  was 
constructed   adjacent   to   the   Medical 


Eleclroenchepalogram:  Each  subject   undergoes  two  days  of  tests  periodically. 


Center  in  1963.  Financed  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Reyn- 
olds Foundation,  and  The  Duke  En- 
dowment, the  building  provided  35.- 
000  square  feet  of  urgently  needed 
floor  space  for  administrative  offices, 
laboratories  and  other  research  facili- 
ties, and  lecture  and  conference 
rooms.  It  also  united  in  one  struc- 
ture for  the  first  time  the  medical, 
biological,  and  behavioral  sciences  in- 
volved in  studies  of  the  aging  process. 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  how  the 
research  conducted  in  this  complex 
ever  reaches  the  elderly  patient.  ( For 
in  spite  of  the  planned  Information 
and  Counseling  Service  for  Older  Per- 
sons, patient  care  remains  a  secon- 
dary concern  of  the  research-oriented 
center.)  Dr.  Eisdorfer  indicates  that 
the  path  is  indirect. 

Training  programs  and  teaching, 
he  says,  are  two  important  means  of 
conveying  research  information  which 
will  ultimately  affect  the  patient,  but 
the  most  important  contact  is  prob- 
ably achieved  through  publication  of 
research  results.  Investigators  present 
their    research    findings    in    scientific 


journals,  at  seminars  (the  Proceed- 
ings of  Seminars,  published  biennially 
by  the  Council  since  1955,  is  a  record 
of  the  scientific  papers  delivered  at 
the  monthly  gerontological  seminars 
sponsored  by  Duke),  and  at  profes- 
sional meetings  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  "It  is  the  duty."  according  to 
Dr.  Eisdorfer,  "of  any  good  clinician 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  research 
advances  through  these  publications." 
And  the  clinician,  in  turn,  must  see 
that  elderly  patients  benefit  from  this 
new  knowledge. 

The  success  of  this  indirect  dis- 
semination has  been  acknowledged  by 
national  funding  agencies  which  have 
increased  their  support  of  the  cen- 
ter's research  programs.  But  program 
support  has  created  problems  of  its 
own.  A  building  which  was  adequate 
in  1963  is  now  inadequate,  and  the 
need  for  additional  space  is  acute. 
This  space  must  ultimately  be  made 
available  if  the  center  is  to  do  the 
most  effective  job  of  discovering  new 
knowledge  which  will  make  the  lives 
of  elderly  individuals  less  difficult  and 
more  productive. 
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News 
fy  Alumni 


Encouraging  reports  on  the  Twen- 
tieth Annual  Loyalty  Fund  Cam- 
paign as  well  as  the  University's  Fifth 
Decade  Program  were  presented  at 
the  annual  Founders'  Day  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Duke  National  Coun- 
cil  on  December    10. 

Alex  Copeland  '37,  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  reported  that  as  of 
that  date  6,810  donors  had  con- 
tributed $415,828  to  the  University 
through  the  1966-67  Loyalty  Fund. 
These  figures  compare  favorably  with 
last  year's  totals  at  the  same  date  of 
6,722  donors  who  had  contributed 
$360,443.  In  other  words,  this  year's 
campaign,  on  Founders'  Day,  was 
eighty-eight  donors  and  $55,385  ahead 
of  last  year's  campaign. 


A  mid-campaign  progress  report 
just  released  by  the  alumni  office  re- 
veals that  as  of  December  31  the 
Loyalty  Fund  had  received  $478.- 
736.07  from  7.822  donors— $64.- 
454.02  and  157  donors  ahead  of 
totals  reported  at  the  same  period 
during  last  year's  campaign,  and 
$62,908.07  and  1.012  donors  ahead 
of  the  December  10  figures  reported 
by  Mr.   Copeland. 


The  1966-67  campaign,  which  ends 
on  June  30,  has  a  goal  of  $800,000. 
This  goal  represents  the  second  stage 
of  a  three-stage  effort  to  raise  annual 
giving  to  a  $1,000,000  level  by  1967- 
68.  The  first  stage,  which  consisted 
of  a  $675,000  goal,  was  successfully 
concluded  during  the  1965-66  cam- 
paign. The  three-stage  effort  was 
adopted  by  the  National  Council  in 
June.   1965. 
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George  V.  Allen  '24,  LLD  '49,  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  general 
chairman  of  the  Fifth  Decade  Pro- 
gram, reported  that  as  of  November 
30  total  credits  toward  the  $102,876,- 
000  three-year  Fifth  Decade  goal  con- 
sisted of  $68,065,803.  The  balance 
to  be  raised  during  the  remainder  of 
the  program  is  $34,810,197. 

Total  credits  toward  the  goal  can 
be  broken  down  as  follows:  $43,996,- 
656  pledged  or  in  hand;  $17,715,147 
anticipated  in  federal  grants  and 
loans,  and  $6,354,000  anticipated  in 
matching  funds  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. Of  the  funds  pledged  or  in 
hand,  $31,516,446  has  come  from 
private  sources,  $10,834,210  from  the 
federal  government,  and  $1,646,000 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  as  an  ini- 
tial payment  on  its  $8,000,000  match- 
ing grant. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  full 
grant  from  Ford,  the  University  must 
obtain  from  eligible  private  sources 
$32,000,000  which  will  be  matched 
on  a  one-to-four  basis.  Not  included 
among  eligible  sources  are  The  Duke 
Endowment,  special  trusts  whose 
funds  are  already  committed  to  Duke, 
the  federal  government,  and  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Pledges  which  have  not 
been  paid  by  June  30,  1969,  will  not 
be  included  in  the  total  amount  to 
be  matched  by  the  foundation. 

As  of  November  30,  eligible  gifts 
received  for  the  Ford  grant  totaled 
$1,704,374.  Unpaid  pledges  amounted 
to  $3,611,500.  The  balance  still  to 
be  raised  in  order  to  obtain  the  full 
grant  is  $26,684,126. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  referring  to  the  Loyal- 


ty Fund's  role  in  the  Fifth  Decade 
Program,  said  that  "By  providing  op- 
erating funds  for  the  University's  edu- 
cational programs,  the  Loyalty  Fund 
supports  the  great  gains  made  pos- 
sible through  Fifth  Decade  capital 
gifts.  Loyalty  Fund  contributions 
qualify  for  Ford  Foundation  matching 
money,  and  it  is  through  the  Loyalty 
Fund  that  a  vast  majority  of  alumni 
and  friends  are  being  asked  to  the 
present  time  to  support  the  Fifth 
Decade  Program." 

Ray  J.  Tysor  '21,  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  also  called  upon  Uni- 
versity President  Douglas  M.  Knight 
to  speak  to  the  group.  Dr.  Knight 
said  that  he  had  been  "steadily  and 
increasingly  impressed  by  Duke's 
alumni  as  a  whole — not  only  their 
devotion  but  what  they  are  accom- 
plishing." 

Library  Named 

This  year's  celebration  of  Found- 
ers' Day  consisted  of  a  series  of  events 
which  included  a  ceremony  officially 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Duke 
Library  had  been  named  in  honor  of 
William  R.  Perkins,  Sr.,  a  dinner  ad- 
dress by  General  Alfred  M.  Gruen- 
ther,  and  a  wreath-laying  ceremony 
in  Duke  Memorial  Chapel. 

The   events   were   part   of  the   ob- 


Knight:   Impressed   by   Duke   alumni. 


Allen:  Leading  Duke's  Fifth  Decade.  Copeland:  Growth  for  Loyalty  Fund.         Tysor:  Presiding  at  National  Council. 


servance  of  the  42nd  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Duke  Indenture  by 
James  B.  Duke,  an  act  which  created 
The  Duke  Endowment  and  trans- 
formed Trinity  College  into  Duke 
University. 

Judge  Perkins  was  author  of  the 
indenture  and  also  counsel  for  the 
Duke  family  until  his  death  in  1945. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity board  of  trustees  and  one  of  the 
twelve  original  trustees  of  The  Duke 
Endowment. 

University  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight,  who  spoke  at  the  December 
1 1  ceremony  in  the  Library's  Rare 
Book  Room,  said,  "There  is  nothing 
else  so  central  to  the  intellectual  ven- 
tures of  a  university  as  its  library,  and 
because  it  is  the  living  center  of  a 
university's  daily  life,  there  could  be 
no  more  important  place  for  perma- 
nently honoring  the  name  and  mem- 
ory and  contribution  of  a  man  who, 
himself,  was  devoted  to  articulating 
dreams  and  putting  them  into  order 
that  would  endure." 

The  announcement  that  the  Library 
would  be  named  the  William  R. 
Perkins  Library  had  been  made  in 
October. 

Attending  the  ceremony  were  Judge 
Perkins's  three  children:  Thomas  L. 
Perkins,     of    New     York,     currently 


chairman  of  the  trustees  of  The  Duke 
Endowment;  William  R.  Perkins,  Jr., 
of  Lynchburg.  Virginia;  and  Mrs. 
Clark  N.  Barton,  of  El  Dorado,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Other  speakers  at  the  ceremony  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Trent 
Semans,  a  member  of  Duke's  found- 
ing familv,  and  University  Librarian 
Benjamin   E.   Powell. 

Earlier  during  the  weekend,  on  De- 
cember 9,  General  Gruenther,  U.S.A. 
(ret),  spoke  to  a  dinner  audience 
which  included  invited  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  University  and  The  Duke 
Endowment  boards  of  trustees,  and 
members  of  the  National  Council. 

A  former  head  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  he  said  that  the  country 
must  continue  to  have  a  strong  econ- 
omy in  order  to  survive,  and  that 
such  an  economy  is  impossible  if 
business  is  able  to  attract  only  second- 
rate  minds.  He  urged  young  people 
not  to  regard  "profits"  as  a  "dirty 
word." 

Also,  a  wreath-laying  ceremony  was 
held  on  December  11  in  the  small 
Memorial  Chapel  inside  the  Univer- 
sity Chapel  to  honor  the  founding 
family.  A  University  service  of  wor- 
ship, with  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland, 
dean  of  the  Chapel,  delivering  the 
sermon,    followed    the    wreath-laying. 


Reunion  Plans 


During  Commencement  Weekend 
June  2-5,  the  following  classes  will 
return  to  campus  for  reunions:  Gold- 
en Anniversary  Class  of  1917;  Silver 
Anniversary  Class  of  1942;  Tenth  An- 
niversary Class  of  1957;  and,  for 
joint  reunions,  the  classes  of  1918 
and  1919;  the  classes  of  1921,  1922, 
1923.  and  1924;  and  the  classes  of 
1961,  1962,  and  1963.  The  Half  Cen- 
tury Club  will  also  meet  on  campus. 

Several  of  the  classes  held  planning 
sessions  last  summer  to  outline  pro- 
grams for  their  reunions.  The  Class 
of  1957  will  have  a  cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  and  dance  at  The  Voyager  Inn 
on  June  2  and  an  open  house  on 
June  3.  Chairman  of  the  reunion  is 
T.  Alvin  Wheeler,  Jr. 

The  classes  of  1961-63  will  have 
cocktails,  dinner,  and  a  dance  at  the 
Willowhaven  Country  Club  on  Fri- 
day evening  and  an  informal  cocktail 
party  on  Saturday  afternoon.  A. 
Marvin  Quattlebaum  '63  is  chairman 
of  the  reunion. 

The  classes  of  1921-24  will  have  a 
Friday  dinner  in  the  West  Campus 
Union  Ballroom,  a  Saturday  luncheon, 
and  a  Sunday  luncheon.  Herbert  J. 
Herring  '22  is  reunion  chairman  and 
Miss  Lizzie  Gray  Chandler  '23  is  as- 
sistant chairman. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Class  Notes  Editor 


/_     —  NEXT  REUNION:     1967 

/  <~^  Edwin  P.  Gibson,  Vice  Pres- 
£~i  _y  ident.  Route  1,  Laurel  Hill, 
North   Carolina. 

Allene  Marie  Parrish  Goodwin 
(Mrs.  Omer  K.)  (a.m.  78)  of  the 
Lowes  Grove  community  in  Durham 
County,  has  retired  as  a  fourth  grade 
teacher  in  the  school  of  that  community 
after  teaching  43  years. 

_    __         NEXT   REUNION:     1971 

f  I  Dr.  William  S.  Anderson, 
£^  I  Washington  pediatrician,  was 
installed  on  Oct.  26  as  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  at 
the  Academy's  35th  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago.  He  is  Clinical  Professor  of 
Pediatrics  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  and  a  member 
of  the  senior  attending  staff  at  both 
George  Washington  University  Hospital 
and  the  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

Marriott  Davis  Maness  (Mrs.  Har- 
vey C.)  is  manager  of  The  Junior 
Service  League's  Thrift  Shop  in  Clear- 
water, Fla. 

^  ^.  NEXT  REUNION:     1971 

)  ><     MARRIED:      Dr.  C.     Ray 

^-*  vJ    Carpenter     (a.m.  '29)     to 

Mrs.    Frederick    F.    Chamblee  on    Oct. 
8.    Residence:    State  College.  Pa. 

Georgia  Couch  to  Harold  N.   Nash 

on  Feb.  26,   1966.    Residence:  Glenside. 
Pa. 
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N.  C 


NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

Shirley  J.   Starns    (d   '3D 
is  a  minister   in  Gibsonville, 


NEXT  REUNION:     1970 


*^  I  I  Fred  Lyon,  a  resident  of 
^J  V-/  Opp.  Ala.,  for  the  past  32 
years,  was  honored  by  the  town  in  Oc- 
tober when  he  retired  as  president  of 
the  two  cotton  mills  which  are  the  town's 
chief  economic  support.  A  former  presi- 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Textile   Manufac- 


turers Association  and  a  former  direc- 
tor of  Associated  Industries  of  Alabama, 
he  is  presently  serving  as  director  of 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute and  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc. 

^    /-^  NEXT  REUNION:     1970 

^\  /  Lilly  Mae  Carpenter  Huss 
^/  *—>  (d  '36)  and  H.  O.  Huss 
'33  (d  '35)  make  their  home  in  Mon- 
roe, N.  C.j  where  he  is  minister  of  the 
Unionville  Charge  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

^    ^  NEXT  REUNION:     1969 

-^\  '^    Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.,  a.m. 

_^/  ^_/  (ph.d.  '35).  a  member  of 
the  Department  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  by  Fur- 
man   University   in   March. 

MNEXT  REUNION:  1969 
Joseph  T.  Shackford  (b.d. 
'43),  associate  pastor  at  St. 
Luke's  Methodist  Church,  is  also  di- 
rector of  St.  Luke's  School  of  Continu- 
ing Education,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
The  school,  which  is  aimed  at  retire- 
ment-aged persons,  has  the  largest  en- 
rollment in  its  four  year  history  and 
has  been  given  national  recognition  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Aging  as  one  of 
the  top  four  such  institutions. 

,—     —  NEXT  REUNION:     1969 

^\  ^1  Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons,  a.m., 
^_y  ^S  president  of  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College,  Boone.  N.  C, 
has  been  named  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  as  a  member  of  the 
higher  education  advisory  committee  to 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States. 

^    ,_         NEXT  REUNION:     1968 

-^  /  Lyman  Brownfield  ll.b.  is 
^J  I  with  the  firm  of  Brownfield, 
Kosydar,  Folk,  Yearling  &  Dilenschnei- 
der,  Attorneys  and  Counselors  at  Law, 
Columbus,   Ohio. 


^    f^         NEXT  REUNION:     1968 

-^  V^  Emil  C.  Beyer  (m.d.  '41) 
_X  y^J  and  Carol  Webb  Beyer  '44 
have  two  sons  and  make  their  home  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Beyer  prac- 
tices   internal    and    industrial    medicine. 

Margaret  Adams  Harris  (ll.b.  '40) 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  a  member  of 
the  City  School  Board  and  has  recently 
been  elected  to  honorary  membership 
in  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  a  society  for 
outstanding  women  educators.  She  prac- 
tices law  with  her  husband,  R.  Ken- 
nedy  Harrjs   '37,  ll.b.   '40. 

Chaplain  Floyd  M.  Patterson  b.d. 
has  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
Colonel.  He  is  assigned  to  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S.A.F.,  with 
duty  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
Chaplain  Patterson  serves  as  Chief  of 
the  Chaplain  Field  Extension  Office. 

John  J.  Plumb  and  his  family  are 
living  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  he  is 
Senior  Vice  President  of  the  American 
General   Life  Insurance  Companies. 

^    >^v  NEXT  REUNION:     1968 

^>-l  This  fall  Key  H.  Chang 
,_y  S  and  J.  Wesley  Inge  b.d. 
'41  joined  the  faculty  of  Ferrum  Junior 
College.  Ferrum,  Va.,  as  Professor  of 
Religion  and  Philosophy  and  Professor 
of  Bible  respectively. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Miles  a.m.  (ph.d.  '49),  di- 
rector of  the  Computing  Center  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Florida 
State  University,  has  received  a  $600,- 
000  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  a  major  expansion  of 
the  Computing  Center  involving  the  ad- 
dition of  a  Control  Data  Corporation 
6400  Computer,  installed  during  Sep- 
tember, 1966.  Dr.  Miles  is  also  the 
Florida  State  University  representative 
to  EDUCOM,  the  Intercommunications 
Council. 

William  I.  Neikirk  (m.d.  '43)  is  an 
associate  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the 
University    of    Virginia,    Charlottesville. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  made  a 
grant   of  $180,000  to  the   University  of 
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The   Washington  Duke  Building:  All  that  remained  of  the  structure  after  the  devastating  fire  which  occurred  in  1911. 


Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce  to  finance  a  three- 
year  study  of  racial  employment  poli- 
cies of  American  employers.  It  is  being 
headed  by  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Northrup, 
Professor  of  Industry,  chairman  of  the 
Wharton  School's  Department  of  In- 
dustry, and  director  of  that  department's 
industrial   research  unit. 

/    >~  NEXT  REUNION:     1968 

/  I  I  I  Alona  E.  Evans  (ph.d.  '45), 
JL  \y  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science,  Wellesley  College, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Ed- 
itors of  The  American  Journal  of  In- 
ternational Law,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law.  She 
is  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the  Board. 
William  Heddesheimer  is  regional 
credit  manager  for  the  east  central  re- 
gion of  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company.  With  headquarters  in  Akron, 
he  is  responsible  for  the  Akron,  Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  districts. 

/  ^|  NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

/  I  I  William  J.  Dacey  of  Meri- 
■*-  -*-  den,  Conn.,  is  superintendent 
of  the  rod  and  wire  mills  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  and  Mrs. 
Dacey  have  two  sons. 


Marjorie  Krummel  Sieger  (Mrs. 
Joseph  P.),  the  wife  of  a  physician  and 
the  mother  of  two  boys,  works  for  the 
division  of  education  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art.  She  has  a  Master's 
in  Fine  Arts  from  Radcliffe  and  is 
writing  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  in  Japanese 
art  history. 

/   ^  NEXT  REUNION:     1968 

/  I    -^    John   A.    Radford   is    com- 
JL  ^y     munity  relations  director  for 
Mound    Park    Hospital,    St.    Petersburg, 
Fla. 

J.  H.  Schriever  has  been  named  Di- 
rector. Pharmaceuticals,  Far  East  and 
Oceania  Region,  Cyanamid  Internation- 
al, and  will  live  in  Hong  Kong.  In 
his  new  post,  Mr.  Schriever  will  direct 
the  marketing  of  Lederle  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  Davis  &  Geek  surgical  products 
in  an  area  extending  from  India  to 
Japan   and   Australasia. 

L.  James  Smith  is  director  of  indus- 
trial engineering  for  the  seating  opera- 
tions staff  of  Hoover  Ball  and  Bearing 
Company,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

•       /  NEXT  REUNION:     1969 

/  I  /  I     Dr.  Arthur  P.  Gardner  is 
1     1    an     associate     professor     of 
German    at    Lehigh    University,    Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Edwin  Polokoff,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
&  Smith,  Inc.,  and  a  resident  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  is  Advance  Gifts  Division  chair- 
man of  the  United  Jewish  Fund  this  year. 
He  was  vice-chairman  last  year. 

/    _.  NEXT  REUNION:     1970 

/  I  ^\  Charles  C.  Braswell  m.e., 
A.  _•  who  for  the  past  six  years 
has  been  buildings  superintendent  at 
N.  C.  State  University,  became  director 
of  operations  at  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College,  Boone,  N.  C,  in  No- 
vember. 

C.  Roy  Everett,  Jr.,  b.d.  is  minister 
of  Crossman  Methodist  Church,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

/      S-        NEXT  REUNION:     1971 

/  I  i~\    Donald     Russell,     Jr.,     is 

-1-  V_/    with    Phoenix    Mutual    Life 

Insurance   Company   in   Hamden,   Conn. 

MARRIED:  Kenneth  M.  Scott  e  to 
Nancy  Lee  Ebert  '65  on  Aug.  20. 
Residence:    Durham,  N.  C. 

/  _*         NEXT  REUNION:     1968 

/  I  /  Merlyn  P.  McClure,  an 
-1-  /  expert  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational technology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  co-ordi- 
nator  of  the  proposed  Instructional  Ma- 
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Clinton  B.  Hullo  '48  has  been  elected 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  vice 
president-finance  and  administration  of 
Skil  Corporation,  a  power  tool  manu- 
facturer with  offices  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


terials  Center  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. She  has  also  been  appointed 
an  assistant  professor  of  education.  A 
native  of  Cincinnati,  she  has  a  Master 
of  Science  degree  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  is  completing  doctoral  work  at 
Columbia   University   Teachers    College. 

Andres  T.  Melero  (m.d.  '51)  is 
staff  surgeon  for  Person  County  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Roxboro,  N.  C.  He  is 
married   and  has   one   daughter. 

David  K.  Taylor,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '49)  of 
New  York  City,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation  and  secretary  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  He  and  his  wife,  a  native 
of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  have  two  daughters. 

John  W.  Vaughan  e.e.,  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Roanoke,  Va.,  division  of 
Appalachian  in  the  American  Electric 
Power  System,  became  manager  of  Ap- 
palachian's Lynchburg  division  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  He  is  married  and  has  four 
children. 

/  ^         NEXT  REUNION:     1968 

/  I  VC  Lt.  Col.  Neil  J.  McDonald 
.X.V-J  msc  is  the  new  assistant  to 
the  chief  of  the  medical  service  corps 
in  the  office  of  the  Army  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Washington,  D.  C.  Previously,  he 
was  in  residency  training  in  Hospital 
Administration  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical    Center. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daugh- 
ter   to    R\enelle    Bolick    Abernethy 


(Mrs.  Claude  S.)  and  Mr.  Abernethy. 
Conover,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  29.  Named 
Martha   Raenelle. 

/  ^v         NEXT  REUNION:     1968 

/  I  V- ■/    Robert     French,     Jr.,      is 
•A.  S      works  manager  for  Old  Do- 
minion    Manufacturing    Co.,    Culpeper, 
Va. 

W.  Fenton  Guinee  is  vice  president 
in  charge  of  marketing  services  for  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company.  He  and  his 
family    are    living   in    Lake    Forest,    111. 

-.     -~  NEXT  REUNION:     1971 

^|  I  I  Leroy  M.  Brandt,  director 
^S  Vv  of  the  property  and  casualty 
division  of  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance,  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner.  He 
lives  in  Columbia. 

Walter  M.  Pierce,  Jr.,  lives  in 
Nassau,  Bahamas,  where  he  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  British  American  International, 
Ltd.,  an  investment  company.  He  has 
an  English  wife  and  a  red-headed  three- 
year-old  son. 

Madison  S.  Spach  (m.d.  '54),  a  pe- 
diatric cardiologist  at  Duke  Medical  Cen- 
ter, is  president-elect  of  the  North 
Carolina   Heart   Association. 

Jack  Stratton  is  salesman  for  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  Lindsay  Communi- 
cations Sales  Division  of  Anaconda  Wire 
and  Cable  Company.  He  lives  with  his 
wife  and  son  in  Doraville. 

«.      .  NEXT  REUNION:     1971 

j  I  Clay  S.  Felker  is  associate 
^  JL_  editor  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Sanford  Radner  is  a  professor 
of  English  at  Montclair  State  College, 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  having  moved 
there  in  the  fall  from  Jersey  City  State 
College. 

—    ^         NEXT  REUNION:     1971 

^\  /  Narvel  J.  Crawford,  Jr., 
^  ^^  is  field  editor  in  the  Chicago 
area  for  Random  House. 

Olin  Ingham  is  head  baseball  coach 
and  head  of  the  history  department  at 
Belmont  Hill  School,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Richard  C.  Nelson,  former  general 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Hilton 
Inn,  has  been  made  resident  manager 
of  the  Dallas  Statler  Hilton. 

Barbara  Murray  Silverstone  (Mrs. 
Stanley)  is  the  wife  of  a  physician 
and  a  psychiatric  social  worker  in  New 
York  City.    She  has  two  daughters. 


—  ^  NEXT  REUNION:     1969 

^|  '*\  William  H.  Anderson  has 
_X  ^  been  promoted  from  market- 
ing manager,  I.B.M.,  Memphis,  Term., 
to  product  marketing  administrator, 
I.B.M.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Margaret  G.  Worrell, 
and  they  live  in  New  Caanan,  Conn. 

Dr.  Sidney  R.  Smith,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  Languages  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  German. 

David  N.  Whitcombe  a.m.  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of  Progres- 
sive Architecture,  a  publication  of  Rein- 
hold  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York  City. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  as  circulation 
manager,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1960. 

BORN:  Fourth  son  to  Dana  Potamkin 
Levine  (Mrs.  Alvtn  S.)  and  Mr.  Le- 
vine,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  30, 
1966.    Named  Lawrence  Michael. 

—  •         NEXT  REUNION:     1969 

^^  /  I  James  L.  Bradt  is  national 
^  J-  sales  manager  of  American 
Screen  Products  Co.,  and  lives  in  Naper- 
ville,  111.  He  and  his  wife,  Judy  Clarke 
Bradt  '55,  have  three  sons. 

W.  Lee  Edwards  of  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  has  a  public  relations  firm,  Lee 
Edwards  &  Associates,  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Thomas  H.  Sansom  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  driver  evaluator  for  Roots  Truck 
Driver  Training,  has  earned  a  new  pro- 
fessional honor  as  "Driver  Trainer," 
awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Certifi- 
cation of  the  National  Committee  for 
Motor  Fleet  Supervisor  Training.  There 
are  less  than  24  Driver  Trainers  certi- 
fied, and,  according  to  Mr.  Sansom,  "our 
service  is  further  unique  in  that  we  com- 
pletely train  and  organize  fleets  in  pro- 
fessional driving  skills  and  preventive 
maintenance  programs." 

Roger  E.  Sappington  a.m.  (ph.d.  '59) 
is  at  Duke  for  the  current  year  as  a 
Humanities  Fellow  in  the  cooperative 
program  in  the  humanities. 

Stuart  H.  Vaughn  c.e.  of  Livonia, 
Mich.,  is  senior  engineer  in  Ford's  cen- 
tral staff,  working  mainly  on  waste 
treatment  and  pollution  activities.  He 
is  married  and  has  three  children. 

Stanley  Ztring  a.m.  is  an  assistant 
professor,  European  history,  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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—  —  NEXT  REUNION:     1969 

^|  ^|  H.  Lee  Thacker,  Jr.,  is  as- 
^  ^S  sistant  vice  president  and 
manager  of  the  Columbia  installment 
loan  department  of  The  First  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina.  He  resides 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  in  Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles  W.  Wray,  Jr.,  is  director, 
account  planning,  for  the  Charlotte  of- 
fice of  Cargill,  Wilson  and  Acree,  Inc., 
advertising  firm. 

BORN:  Third  son  to  William  R.  Barn- 
ard and  Kaye  Kamrath  Barnard  n, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  June  7.  Named 
David  Crist. 

—  S  NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

J  y\  On  Nov.  1  Bryant  T.  Ald- 
^  V^/  ridge  became  administrator 
for  the  proposed  Nash  County  General 
Hospital  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  He 
had  been  administrator  for  internal  op- 
erations at  Greenville  (S.  C.)  General 
Hospital  since  October,   1963. 

Robert  Green  (m.d.  '60)  closed  his 
private  practice  of  orthopedic  surgery 
in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  entered 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  November.  He 
is  stationed  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  near  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Robert  A.  Hocg  m.a.t.  is  University 
Co-ordinator  for  Student  Affairs  at  New 
York   University. 

Richard  R.  Lazard,  a  c.p.a.,  is  a  part- 
ner in  a  Savannah,  Ga.,  firm.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  young  daughters. 
MARRIED:  Robert  N.  Clark  c.e.  to 
Mary  Lee  White  on  Dec.  20.  Residence: 
Richmond,  Va. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Lt.  Cdr. 
David  Taylor  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Rog- 
ers, Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Oct.  15.  Named 
Helen   Elizabeth. 

— ,    _.       TENTH  REUNION:    1967 

^1  /  George  C.  Beacham,  Presi- 
^S  /  dent,  1516  Kennicott  Ave- 
nue, Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

Virginia  Warren  Splitt  is  the  wife 
of  Lt.  Cdr.  Robert  F.  Splitt,  U.S.N., 
who  is  attending  Naval  War  College  in 
Newport,  R.  I.  They  have  one  young 
son. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
R.  William  Bramberg,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Bramberg,  New  Port  Richey,  Fla.,  on 
Oct.   23.    Named  Rudolph  William,  III. 

A  daughter  to  Paul  D.  Risher  m.e. 
and  Mrs.  Risher,  Stamford,  Conn.,  on 
Sept.   15. 

First    child    and    son    to    Barry    W. 


John  Grace  '51  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  sales  manager  of 
Alexandra  de  Markoff  and  its  affiliate, 
Hermark  Corporation.  He  was  West 
Coast  district  manager  for  seven  years. 


Torgesen  and  Mrs.  Torgesen,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  Oct.  29.  Named  Jeffrey 
Erwin. 

—    ^  NEXT  REUNION:     1968 

^N  ^^    John    R.    Aman    is    a    U.    S. 

*  V^/    probation    officer,    and    lives 

with   his  wife   and  two  children  in  Fay- 

etteville.   N.   C. 

Elaine  S.  Berson  ph.d.,  who  is  cer- 
tified by  the  Academy  of  Certified  So- 
cial Workers,  joined  the  faculty  of 
Monmouth  College,  West  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  as  an  assistant  professor  of  soci- 
ology last  fall.  From  September,  1965, 
to  July,  1966,  she  was  a  school  con- 
sultant and  teacher  with  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Israel. 

Gordon  N.  Firth,  who  has  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  journalism  from  Yale, 
is  managing  editor  of  Textile  World,  a 
McGraw-Hill  publication.  He  is  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York  City. 

B.  Fred  Woolsey  has  moved  from 
North  English.  Iowa,  to  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  to  serve  as  the  pastor  of  the  Noel- 
ridge   Park  Christian  Church. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Polly  Allen 
Robinson  (Mrs.  Donald  L.)  and  Pro- 
fessor Robinson,  Northampton,  Mass., 
on  Oct.   11.    Named  David  Wynn. 

_.  ^         NEXT  REUNION:     1969 

^\  ^- J  Melvin  C.  Jones  e.e.  is  an 
^/  ,/  engineer  for  General  Elec- 
tric at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

Carolyn  MacLeod  Long  (Mrs.  E.  T., 


Warren  H.  Goodman  AM  '41  is  now 
director  of  public  relations  of  The  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  an  organiza- 
tion he  joined  in  1952  after  serving  on 
editorial    staffs    of    various    magazines. 


Ill)  m.a.t.  teaches  in  the  Henry  Clay 
Elementary  School,  Ashland,  Va. 

Ralph  R.  Wickersham  (ll.b.  '62) 
is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bryant, 
Freeman,  Richardson  &  Watson,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

MARRIED:  Arthur  M.  Bjontegard, 
Jr.,  to  Wilma  Golding  on  Oct.  15.  Resi- 
dence:   Richmond,   Va. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Thomas  P.  Graham,  Jr.  (m.d.  '63)  and 
Carol  Ann  Noggle  Graham  '60,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.,  on  Aug.  17.  Named 
Thomas    Brent. 

Second  son  to  Edwin  Robert  Lyon, 
Jr.  (m.a.t.  '60)  and  Mrs.  Lyon,  High 
Point,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  2.  Named  Zach- 
ary  Wood. 

f  /~\  NEXT  REUNION:     1970 

I  "A  I     J    Gary  Dickinson  m.e.  is  sup- 

v/  \J  ervisor  of  the  Vehicle  Ex- 
haust Testing  Laboratory  of  General 
Motors  in  El  Segundo,  Calif.  He  is 
married  to  Elizabeth  Daniel  Dickin- 
son '61,  and  they  have  one  son. 

Brian  L.  Johnson  is  field  representa- 
tive for  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Com- 
pany in  Richmond,  Va. 

William  R.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  is  staff 
historian  for  the  Georgia  Historical 
Commission,    Atlanta,    Ga. 

In  December,  1965,  Myrna  E.  Pope 
was  married  in  New  York  City  to 
Benton  Bruce  Cummings,  who  is  with 
First  National  City  Bank.  They  are 
living  in  Paris,  France. 
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James  King  Stoops  completed  re- 
quirements at  Northwestern  University 
for  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1965,  moved  to  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, for  several  years.  He  is  teach- 
ing and  doing  postdoctoral  research  at 
the  University  of  Queensland.  His  wife, 
Pamela  Moore  Stoops  b.s.n.  '62,  and 
their  young  son  travelled  with  him. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Virginia 
Turlington  Byrd  and  Carl  L.  Byrd, 
Laurinburg,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  7.  Named 
Donna   Michelle. 

Second  son  to  Donald  R.  Denne 
and  Mrs.  Denne,  Glenview,  111.,  on  Sept. 
29.    Named  Brian  Joseph. 

First  child  and  son  to  Frederick 
Welther  and  Beverly  Heck  Welther 
'61,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  Aug.  22.  Named 
Frederick  Michael,  II. 

S"  **  NEXT  REUNION:     1967 

|  *"\  I  Kenneth  L.  Oliver,  Presi- 
\J  _L  dent.  Apt.  6,  2397  Williams 
Lane,   Decatur,   Georgia. 

Richard  W.  Harrington  b.d.  has  re- 
turned from  a  special  appointment  with 
Farmers  and  World  Affairs,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia  as  overseas  representative 
to  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  in  which  he  administered  a 
farm  leadership  exchange  program  un- 
der the  People  to  People  program.  On 
Sept.  1  he  was  appointed  senior  min- 
ister of  Spencer  Ripley  Methodist 
Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Don  C.  Piper  ph.d.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Politics,  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  Public  Administra- 
tion, at  the  University  of  Maryland,  was 
the  recipient  of  an  award  for  recog- 
nition of  excellence  in  teaching  given 
by  the  University  at  its  Honors  Con- 
vocation in  November.  His  volume  on 
The  International  Law  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  being  published  by  the  Duke 
University  Press. 

George  R.  W.  Rogers  is  a  flight 
officer  for  American  Airlines,  having 
completed  training  at  the  company's 
flight  school  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He, 
his  wife  and  two  children  are  living  in 
the  New  York  City  area,  where  he  is 
based. 

James  F.  Whitmore  m.e.,  Patricia 
Zipperer  Whitmore  b.s.n.  '62,  and 
their  little  girl  are  living  in  Henderson- 
ville,  N.  C.  He  completed  the  manu- 
facturing training  program  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  is  manufacturing  ad- 
ministration specialist  at  the  outdoor 
lighting  department  of  General  Elec- 
tric. 


MARRIED:  Elizabeth  R.  Herbert  to 
George  F.  Pickett,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  27. 
Residence:    Irving,   Texas. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Robert 
O.  Conoley  and  Martha  Drummond 
Conoley,  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  Aug. 
20.    Named  Robert  Madison. 

A  daughter  to  James  W.  Holsinger, 
Jr.  (m.d.  '64)  and  Barbara  Craig  Hol- 
singer '64,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  14. 
Named  Anna  Elizabeth. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Lindsey 
W.  Ingram  (ll.b.  '64)  and  Alice  Ac- 
ton Ingram  '65,  Lexington,  Ky.,  on 
April  27.    Named  Irene  Bohon  (Renie). 

Second  son  to  Ellen  Craig  Matt 
(Mrs.  George  E.)  and  Commander 
Matt,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  on  Sept.  30. 
Named   Stephen  Craig. 

f  r\  FIRST  REUNION:     1967 

\\  /  Stephen  R.  Braswell,  Pres- 
V/^  ident.  5514  Robin  Hood 
Road.   Charlotte.   North   Carolina. 

Barry  B.  Farnham,  who  has  his 
Master's  degree  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Hartford,  entered  Illinois 
State  University,  Normal,  in  September. 
He  is  a  graduate  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Psychology 
and  is  working  toward  a  doctor  of  edu- 
cation degree.  On  July  4  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Carolyn  Cornaglia. 

Samuel  T.  Hill  a.m.  has  been  pro- 
moted from  assistant  to  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Business  at  East 
Carolina  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

John  Sabin  Leach,  Jr.,  is  with  the 
National    Savings    and    Trust   Company, 


Capitol  Plaza  Branch,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Alan  Sader  lives  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  and  is  assistant  manager  of  the 
Show   Boat   Dinner  Theatre. 

Kenji  Takeuchi  ph.d.,  lecturer  in 
economics  at  Kwansei  Gakuin  Univer- 
sity, Nishinomiya,  Japan,  since  April, 
1963,  is  visiting  assistant  professor  of 
economics  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  during   1966-67. 

MARRIED:  Armon  Dula  m.e.  to  Rose 
Marie  Cox  on  June  11.  Residence:  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Linda  Louise  Given  to  Charles  A. 
Cushman  on  Aug.  13.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Clarence  Kenneth  McCullers  e.e. 
to  Rita  Marie  O'Neil  on  Oct.  15.  Resi- 
dence:   Durham,  N.   C. 

Helen  Midgett  to  Lewis  Snow,  Jr., 
on  Aug.  30.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

/"  ^  FIRST  REUNION:     1967 

I  |  -^  A.  Marvin  Quattlebaum, 
^'_y  President,  815  Demerius  St., 
Apt.     M-3,     Durham,    North    Carolina. 

Gary  C.  Furin  ll.b.  is  assistant  sec- 
retary and  corporation  counsel  for 
United  Trust  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  formerly  with  an 
Atlanta   law  firm. 

Beverly  Griffin  Lea  (Mrs.  Frank 
G.)  has  moved  from  Japan  to  New- 
port, R.  I.,  where  her  husband  is  sta- 
tioned. While  she  was  in  Japan,  she 
taught  first  grade  in  the  American  De- 
pendents   School. 

Napier  Shelton  a.m.  is  continuing 
graduate     study     in    geography    at    the 
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University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  and  his  wife  live. 

George  M.  Young,  Jr.,  has  received 
a  Master's  degree  in  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures  and  completed  his  third 
year  of  graduate  study  toward  a  Ph.D. 
at  Yale.  Currently  he  is  an  instructor  of 
Russian  at  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

MARRIED:  Nancy  Carolyn  Cain 
b.s.n.  to  William  Jeffrey  Hart  ll.b. 
'66  on  Nov.  12.  Residence:  Towson, 
Md. 

Eilah  Jane  Shearer  to  Ralph  Ed- 
wards.   Residence:   St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Elizabeth  D.  Willis  to  Raymond 
Maxwell,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  6.  Residence: 
Greensboro,   N.   C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Capt.  Neal  J.  Senkus,  and  Mrs.  Sen- 
kus,  APO,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on 
Nov.  7. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Frank 
A.  Stith,  III  (b.d.  '66),  and  Mrs.  Stith, 
East  Bend,  N.  C,  on  July  12.  Named 
Elizabeth  Rose. 

f      /  FIRST  REUNION:     1970 

\~\/  I  Zeb  E.  Barnhardt,  Jr.,  is  a 
V/  JL  first  year  law  student  at  Van- 
derbilt  University,  and  his  wife,  Jane 
Black  Barnhardt  '65,  is  teaching  in  the 
Metropolitan  School  System  under  a 
federal  experimental  program  on  the 
sixth  grade  level.  They  live  in  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn. 

William  L.  Belvin,  Jr.,  who  has  a 
Master's  degree  in  social  work  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  serving  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  at  the  Federal  nar- 
cotics hospital  in  Lexington,  Ky.  In 
June,  1965,  he  was  married  to  Gayle 
Hamilton. 

Duane  W.  Fenstermann  b.d.  is  ac- 
quisitions librarian  at  Luther  College, 
Decorah,  Iowa. 

Paul  A.  Finch  is  employed  by  Xerox 
Corporation  as  a  sales  representative 
and  copy  analyst  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Allan  R.  Haworth  m.e.  is  on  a 
two-year  leave  of  absence  from  R.C.A. 
to  work  for  an  M.B.A.  at  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. He  holds  one  of  three  David 
Sarnoff  Fellowships  in  Business. 

Lee  Merkel  is  manager  of  a  branch 
of  the  First  Union  National  Bank  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Charles  W.  Mertel  ll.b.  has  a  posi- 
tion in  the  legal  department  of  Boise 
Cascade  Lumber  Corporation,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


Edward  J.  Korbel  ME  '52  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Nitrogen  Division  of  Allied  Chemical 
Corporation,  one  in  a  series  of  moves 
expected  to  strengthen  the  management. 


Brian  E.  Smith,  who  has  been  at- 
tending law  school  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  is  on  a  two  year  mission  to 
Brazil    for    the    Church    of   Latter    Day 

Saints. 

MARRIED:  Nancy  E.  Capps  to  Wil- 
liam L.  Harrison  on  Aug.  20.  Resi- 
dence:  Carrboro,  N.  C. 

Bart  J.  Fredo  to  Rosine  M.  Kon- 
ingsberger  on  Oct.  1,  1965.  Residence: 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Stewart  Rushton,  Jr.,  to  Elyse 
Diane  Siciliano  on  Aug.  27.  Residence: 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Khalil 
A.  Hakim  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Hakim,  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  on  Oct.  5.   Named  David  Ali. 

A  son  to  Virginia  Lilly  Nicholas 
and  Peter  M.  Nicholas,  Secane,  Pa., 
on  Nov.  16.    Named  John  Kirby. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  James 
G.  (Jay)  Wilkinson  and  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  2. 
Named  Mary  Kristan. 

f  —         FIRST   REUNION:     1970 

|  "\  ^N  Eddy  Bay  is  living  in  Lilong- 
V>'  ^y  we,  Malawi,  and  teaching 
in  Lilongwe  Girls'  Secondary  School,  a 
government  boarding  school.  She  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Peace  Corps  and 
life  in  Malawi. 

Ralph  E.  Brown  c.e.  and  Barbara 
Sears  Brown  are  living  in  Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.  While  he  is  working  toward  a 
Master's  degree  in  civil  engineering  at 
Carnegie  Tech,  where  he  plans  to  earn 


Ron  Mogel  '58  has  been  appointed  a 
vice  president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
sline  &  Osborn.  He  rejoined  the  firm  in 
1965  as  a  copy  supervisor,  and  was 
then  made  an  associate  creative  director. 


a  Ph.D.,  his  wife  is  an  associate  mathe- 
matician at  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  of  Westinghouse. 

Elbert  M.  Marcom  M.H.A.  is  as- 
sistant administrator  of  Methodist  Hos- 
pital, Lubbock,  Texas.  He  was  previ- 
ously administrative  resident  at  Tucson 
Medical  Center,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

David  Sandler  ph.d.  of  San  Bruno, 
Calif.,  is  a  psychologist  at  San  Fran- 
cisco General  Hospital. 

John  W.  Setzer,  Jr.,  b.d.  and  his 
wife,  Kay  Reynolds  Setzer,  are  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  is  a  re- 
search student  in  the  Department  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Kay  is  teaching  French 
at  Bellahousten  Academy. 

MARRIED:  Andrew  E.  Colclough  to 
Virginia  L.  Barberousse  on  June  4. 
Residence:   Lexington,  Va. 

Ralph  Walter  Jones,  Jr.,  to  Patricia 
Joan  Scarry  on  July  23.  Residence: 
Ithaca,  N.   Y. 

Jean  Alden  McCurdy  m.a.t.  to  John 
A.  Meade  on  Sept.  2.  Residence:  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

f    S"         FIRST  REUNION:    1970 

|"^|"^  John  D.  Broyles  of  Ra- 
V>/V>/  leigh,  N.  C,  has  graduated 
from  a  VISTA  Training  Program  at  the 
E.  K.  Jones  Urban  League  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  will  spend  one  year  working 
with  the  Hull  Settlement  House  in 
Chicago. 

The  August  20  issue  of  Saturday  Re- 
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view  had  a  picture  of  Sara  Moss  on  its 
cover  and  an  article  on  "Experiment  in 
International  Living — An  American  Stu- 
dent in  India."  The  picture  was  made 
at  the  open  air  market  in  Bangalore, 
India,  when  she  was  participating  in 
the  Experiment  in  International  Living 
in  the  summer  of  1964. 

MARRIED:  Sarah  M.  Evans  to  Harry 
Boyte  on  June  8.  Residence:  Durham. 
N.  C. 

Fenton  F.  Harrison,  Jr.,  to  Jane 
Hunt  Weisner  on  June  25.  Residence: 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wendy  Lou  Hegdon  b.s.n.  to  John 
G.  Carberry  on  Aug.  13.  Residence: 
Adelphi,  Md. 

Thomas  A.  Low  to  Anmarie  G. 
Douglas  on  July  25.  Residence:  Gaith- 
ersburg,   Md. 

Glenn  Patrick  Phillips  to  Julia  K. 
Turner  on  Oct.  15.  Residence:  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla. 

Janet  Mills  Thompson  to  Craig 
Hafner  on  Sept.  3.  Residence:  Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

Donald  B.  Zobel  a.m.  to  Priscilla 
Faye  Matthews  on  July  9.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Richard  J.  Neubauer  a.m.  and  Mrs. 
Neubauer,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  29. 

June  graduates  who  are  taking  grad- 
uate work  in  business  include:  Craig 
S.  Volland  c.e.,  University  of  Chicago; 
Lester  Hill  e.e.  and  Glen  N.  Rupp, 
Jr.,  m.e.,  Harvard;  Donald  H.  Bell- 
man, Jr.,  m.e.,  W.  Gordon  Fowler 
e.e.,  L.  Thomas  Gillman,  Stanford; 
Michael  L.  Morrison  m.e.  and  Carl 
S.  Wolter,  Tulane;  William  L.  Mc- 
Clenahan,  University  of  Colorado; 
Brian  E.  Bovard,  Robert  J.  Burg- 
stahler,  R.  Jeremiah  Keller,  Myron 
R.  Lichty  and  Roger  B.  Midura,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  William  H.  Baker, 
Edgar  W.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Campbell,  Richard  S.  Helstein,  II, 
Henry  T.  Lyons,  Jr.,  c.e.,  and  Clif- 
ford W.  Perry,  Jr.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  the  Medical  School  gradu- 
ates and  their  places  of  interning  are: 
J.  Kenneth  Allen  and  David  H. 
Smith,  Medical  College  of  Virginia; 
Richard  C.  Bechtel,  Jr.,  Blodgett  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Robert  G.  Brown,  University  of  Flor- 
ida; William  S.  Dillingham,  Michael 
Reese  Hospital,  Chicago;  Robert  B. 
Fisher,  Queens  Hospital,  Honolulu;  J. 
Andrew  Grant,  Jr.,  New  York  Hos- 
pital;  David   C.    Hitch,    University    of 


Virginia;  Emanuel  Newmark,  George 
Washington  University  Hospital;  Craig 
T.  Smith,  Geisinger  Medical  Center, 
Danville,  Pa.;  Robert  H.  Threlkel, 
Vanderbilt  University  Hospital. 

Alumni  who  received  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree and  are  teaching  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities include:  John  E.  Baxter, 
North  Carolina  Wesleyan;  Mrs.  Louise 
S.  Brown,  Erskine  College;  Ghazi 
Duwaji,  Arlington  State  College  of  the 
University  of  Texas;  Jack  L.  Granat- 
stein,  York  University  (Toronto);  Wil- 
liam R.  Hendley,  Cornell  College;  J. 
Peter  Meekison,  University  of  Wash- 
ington; Mary  Ruth  Miller,  Florida 
Southern  College;  Robert  L.  Robinson, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Platts- 
burg;  William  A.  Schaffer,  Georgia 
Tech;  Jerry  A.  Shields,  Morris  Harvey 
College;  Fletcher  D.  Srygley,  Stet- 
son University;  and  Paul  B.  Stephen- 
son, Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Graduates  who  are  attending  Divinity 
schools  are:  Samuel  M.  Bradley  and 
Thomas  B.  Byers,  Yale;  Glenn  D. 
Fields,  Jr.,  and  W.  Drew  Heitzen- 
rater,  Duke;  Theodore  H.  Coleman, 
Jr.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary;  John  H.  Jarman,  III,  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary;  and  William  B. 
Trexler,  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 


Deaths 


Rev.  William  Henry  Brown  '02, 
a  resident  of  the  Methodist  Retirement 
Home  in  Durham,  died  on  Dec.  28.  A 
native  of  Louisburg.  N.  C,  he  served 
in  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  for  more  than  40 
years.  Surviving  are  his  widow,  a  son 
and   a   daughter. 

William  D.  Hood  "04  of  Smithfield, 
N.  C,  died  on  Oct.  30.  He  had  prac- 
ticed pharmacy  for  more  than  60 
years,  retiring  in  1963  from  Hood 
Brothers  Pharmacy.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  and  two  sons. 

Edna  Holtzclaw  Hagaman  (Mrs. 
George  P.)  '13  of  Boone,  N.  C,  died 
on  Oct.   11  following  a  brief  illness. 

William  P.  Blanchard  '14  of  Hert- 
ford, N.  C,  died  on  Sept.  5. 

Dr.  George  W.  Harjley  '16,  l.h.d. 
'57,  Methodist  missionary  to  Liberia, 
died  on  Nov.  7  at  his  home  in  Lan- 
caster, Va.,  of  a  heart  attack.  An 
authority  in  many  fields  other  than  his 
chosen  profession  of  medicine,  Dr.  Har- 
ley    served    as    a    Methodist    missionary 


to  Liberia  from  1926  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1960.  He  pioneered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Ganta  mission  center 
and  served  there  during  all  of  his  mis- 
sionary career.  Today  this  is  one  of 
the  largest  centers  of  Methodist  work 
in  Africa.  Dr.  Harley  was  skilled  as  a 
physician,  carpenter,  plumber,  architect, 
anthropologist,  mechanic,  blacksmith, 
farmer  and  cartographer.  He  was  also 
an  author,  having  written  Native  Af- 
rican Medicine  and  Tribes  of  the  Libe- 
rian  Hinterland.  Surviving  are  Mrs.  Har- 
ley and  two  sons,  one  being  Eugene  L. 
Harley   m.d.   '57. 

Clifton  H.  McGregor  '25  of  Gibson, 
N.  C,  died  on  Dec.  26,  1965.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow. 

Fannie  E.  Brogden  '28  of  Durham 
died  on  Nov.  11.  For  38  years  she 
taught  school  in  the  Durham  County 
school  system,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
retirement  she  was  teaching  at  Southern 
High  School.  Her  mother,  two  sisters 
and  three  brothers  survive. 

Roy  H.  Self  '30  died  on  Nov.  26 
after  having  suffered  a  heart  attack. 
While  a  student  at  Duke,  he  became 
associated  with  the  barber  shop  at  the 
University  and  had  been  employed  there 
since.  Survivors  include  Mrs.  Self,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Harold  H.  Leman  '32  died  on  May 
25,  1966.  He  was  a  resident  of  Yard- 
ley,  Pa. 

William  B.  Tollen  a.m.  '34  died  on 
May  6,  1966  following  a  heart  attack. 
His  wife,  who  survives,  lives  in  Camp 
Hill,  Pa. 

Theodore  B.  Almy  a.m.  '36  of  Nor- 
mal, 111.,  died  on  March  12,  1966. 

George  J.  Baer  b.s.m.  '37,  m.d.  '38, 
a  resident  of  Grosse  Pointe  Park,  Mich., 
and  a  Detroit  physician  for  25  years, 
died  on  Oct.  27.  An  orthopaedic  sur- 
geon, he  was  on  the  staff  of  eight  hos- 
pitals. He  also  belonged  to  the  Wayne 
County,  Michigan  and  American  Med- 
ical Societies  and  was  an  associate  of 
the  International  College  of  Surgeons. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  two  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons,  one  being  George, 
Jr.   '65. 

Martin  B.  Applequist  m.f.  '41,  d.f. 
'59,  "Apple"  to  hundreds  of  foresters 
throughout  the  nation,  died  on  Oct.  24 
in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Following  service 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War 
II,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity. He  spent  12  years  in  teaching  and 
research  there,  specializing  in  planting, 
hardwood  forestry,  and  dendrology.  Dr. 
Applequist    went    to    Northern   Arizona 
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University  in  1959  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  forestry  school. 
He  was  a  key  member  of  the  faculty 
and  responsible  for  much  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  school.  An  active 
member  in  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters,  Dr.  Applequist  was  chairman 
of  the  Southwest  Section  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Last  year  the  Northern  Ari- 
zona University  Forestry  Club  yearbook 
was  dedicated  to  "Apple"  for  "his  con- 
tinued leadership  and  devotion  to  for- 
estry  and   forestry  education." 

Kitty  Blair  Frank  '43,  wife  of 
Robert  B.  Frank,  a  lawyer  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  died  on  Nov.  2  of  injuries 
suffered  earlier  in  the  day  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  near  Annapolis,  Md. 
She  was  an  Assistant  United  States  At- 
torney in  the  then  Municipal  Court 
from  1952  to  1956,  when  she  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Commission  on 
Legal  Aid  for  the  District.  She  later 
went  into  private  practice.  Mrs.  Frank 
held  juris  doctor  and  master  of  law 
degrees  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Frederick  L.  Walker  '47  of 
New  York  City  on  Thanksgiving  day. 
Mrs.  Walker  and  one  son  survive. 

True  Cochran  Bassick  '48,  wife  of 
Edgar  W.  Bassick,  III,  of  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  died  unexpectedly  on  Sept.  21. 
She  had  been  active  in  community  ser- 
vices for  many  years,  her  main  interests 
being  with  the  Junior  League,  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  the  Red  Cross  and  P.T.A. 
In  1961  she  was  named  Volunteer  of 
the  Year  by  the  Bridgeport  Junior  League 
in  recognition  of  her  excellent  work. 
Surviving,  in  addition  to  her  husband, 
are  her  parents  and  three  children. 

Aubrey  Herman  Price  '48  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  died  on  Nov.  2  following 
a  heart  attack.  A  native  of  Durham, 
he  was  office  manager  for  the  Burling- 
ton Industries  Greensboro  Finishing 
Plant  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  a  daughter  and  two 
sons. 

Jacobus  Christiaan  Bree,  Jr.,  m.f. 
'52  died  on  Oct.  5  in  a  helicopter  acci- 
dent while  performing  his  duty  in  the 
forests  of  Nepal.  His  wife  and  two 
children,  who  survive,  are  living  in  The 
Hague,  Holland. 

Richard  K.  Downey  c.e.  '56,  a  na- 
tive of  Durham,  was  killed  on  Nov.  26 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  Holland, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Shell 
Oil  Company.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Diana  Mainsel  '57,  and 
two  sons. 


Bishop  Stowe:  Greater  demands  today. 

Critical 
Attitudes 
Will  Help 

Bishop  W.  McFerrin  Stowe  BD  '35, 
who  presides  over  The  Methodist 
Church  in  the  Kansas  Area,  believes 
that  the  Christian  Church  will  even- 
tually be  strengthened  as  a  result  of 
the  critical  attitudes  being  directed 
toward  it  by  people  who  feel  that  the 
Church  has  failed  to  involve  itself  in 
today's  world. 

"The  demands  upon  the  Christian 
Church,"  said  Bishop  Stowe,  "are 
greater  in  this  day  probably  than  at 
any  time  in  this  century,  for  there  is 
a  revolt  against  the  organizational  life 
of  the  Church  and  its  failure  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  great  social  is- 
sues of  our  day.  Interestingly,  the 
attitude  is  not  from  without,  but  from 
within.    Especially  our  young  people 


are   rejecting    the    Church    as    irrele- 
vant." 

These  social  issues,  said  Bishop 
Stowe,  and  the  "growing  realization  of 
the  Church's  failures  make  demands 
upon  the  Church  that  it  re-examine 
its  nature  and  its  function.  This  pro- 
cess is  going  on  and  there  is  coming 
a  new  vitality  in  the  Church  which 
we  have  not  known  before  in  this 
century.  We  are  beginning  to  'un- 
church God.'  We  are  'going  where 
the  action  is,'  and  so  ministers  poured 
out  of  their  pulpits  to  march  at  Sel- 
ma.  Laymen  and  ministers  alike  have 
become  involved  in  Watts  and  the 
Church  has  taken  leadership  for  ra- 
cial justice." 

He  feels  that  the  Vatican  Council 
and  the  Peace  Corps  have  also  in- 
fluenced the  direction  of  the  Church. 
The  Council,  he  said,  "has  opened 
the  Church  to  the  world  and  its  needs 
in  an  amazing  way,  and  it  has  brought 
into  being  a  new  sense  of  oneness  in 
the  ecumenical  movement."  The 
Peace  Corps,  he  stated,  "stands  in 
judgment  upon  the  failures  of  the 
Church  and  has  proved  to  be  a  chal- 
lenge that  the  Christian  Church  must 
more  adequately  face  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world." 

Bishop  Stowe  is  not  discouraged  by 
the  critical  attitudes  and  the  chal- 
lenges which  face  the  Church.  "As 
a  bishop  of  the  Church,"  he  said,  "I 
see  the  Church  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old of  new  involvement  and  of  a 
new  ministry.  I  see  the  possibility  of 
her  becoming  actually  the  servant 
Church  of  the  servant  Lord." 

Prior  to  coming  to  Duke,  Bishop 
Stowe  did  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Hendrix  College.  He  received  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Theol- 
ogy in  1938. 

Bishop  Stowe  has  served  pastorates 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  He  also  has 
been  active  in  the  field  of  education, 
having  served  from  1944  until  1949 
as  a  staff  member  of  the  General 
Board  of  Education  of  The  Method- 
ist Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
He  is  a  trustee  at  several  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Bishop  Stowe  was  elected  a  bishop 
of  The  Methodist  Church  in  1964. 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  how  comfortable  you  are  with 
certain  brand  names?  They  are  like  old  friends.  You 
can  depend  on  them. 


That's  the  way  it  is  with  Hanes. 

Three  generations  of  satisfied  customers  attest  that  fact. 

And  today  more  quality  products  proudly  bear  the  fa- 
miliar Hanes  name  than  ever  before.  Ladies'  seamless 
hosiery.  Long-wearing  underwear  and  socks  for  men  and 
children.  Sleepwear  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Style  setting  sportswear 
and  athletic  uniforms. 

Retaining  the  respect  of  old  friends  while  winning  new 
ones  is  a  way  of  life  with  Hanes. 


HANES  CORPORATION 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Du!ce  University  Library 

Periodicals 

Durham,  North  CaroLina  277C6 
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Youthful  chef  for  the  outdoor  set 


now  cooks  up  some  answers  for  GM's  Frigidaire 


Dawn  was  breakingover  Buckeye  Lake 
in  the  summer  of  1920.  Over  a  camp- 
fire  the  tantalizing  aroria  of  break- 
fast was  in  the  air.  And  breakfast  was 
the  responsibility  of  young  Lawrence 
Howdyshell,  top  cook  in  the  troop. 

It  was  at  Buckeye  Lake  that 
"Howdy"  developed  his  talent  for 
cooking  that  paid  off  in  later  years 
when  he  became  a  range  and  oven- 


tester  at  the    Frigidaire    Division   of 
General  Motors  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Now,  "Howdy"  bakes  cakes  and 
broils  steaks— he  cooks  both  fast  and 
slow,  with  heats  high  and  low,  to  test 
the  performance  of  Frigidaire  ovens 
and  ranges.  "Howdy"  is  one  of  the 
housewife's  representatives  at  the 
factory,  searching  for  anything  that 
might  cause  complaints  in  the  kitchen. 


He  started  with  Frigidaire  in  1931 
as  an  inspector  of  refrigerators,  but 
for  the  past  13  years  has  devoted  full 
time  to  testing  ranges. 

"Howdy"  and  men  like  him  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of 
Frigidaire  ranges.  We're  glad  he's 
cooking  for  Frigidaire.  His  experi- 
ments in  the  test  kitchens  can  make 
any  housewife  a  better  cook. 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 
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In  this  issue:  Can  History  Maintain  Its  Place  in  the  Curriculum 
by  William  H.  Cartwright  •  What  Happened  When  the  Buffaloes  Struck 
at  the  Flagpole  by  H.  W.  Kendall  •  The  Art  in  the  Chapel  Basement 


What's  so  special  about 

Connecticut  Mutual's  College  Education  Plan? 

1.  It  will  create  a  growing  fund  now  to  help  you  pay 

for  your  child's  future  education.  2.  The  plan  is 

guaranteed  by  a  121-year-old  company.  3.  Our  record 

of  higher  dividends  to  policyholders  means  your 

fund  grows  more  quickly  here. 
It's  another  reason  we're  called 
the 'Blue  Chip' Company. 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

The  Blue  Chip  Company  to  insure  with  /  The  Blue  Chip  Company  to  work  for 
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Comments 


It's  an  interesting  experience — ap- 
proaching a  Silver  Anniversary  class 
reunion  still  on  the  campus  from  which 
the  class  was  graduated.  It  gives  one 
a  glimpse  of  two  generations  broken 
from  the  same  institutional  mold. 

And  what  good  is  a  25th  year  re- 
union if  it  doesn't  offer  a  vantage  point 
for  observing  conditions  generally? 

From  this  point  in  time  can  be  seen 
things  that  are  impressive  and  some, 
even,  that  are  awesome.  If  some  things 
loom  large  at  the  moment,  measured 
by  the  mood  of  the  moment,  there  are 
others  that  persist  regardless  of  mood, 
and  one  of  these  persistent  impressions 
is  that  the  generations  are  at  war  with 
one  another! 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  just  why, 
for  example,  the  Class  of  1967  should 
be  at  war  with  the  Class  of  1942,  and 
truly  the  battle  line  is  not  so  precisely 
drawn,  but  there  does  seem  to  be  an 
uncomfortable  conflict  between  the 
generations  the  classes  represent. 

As  in  all  wars,  active  combatants 
are  not  in  the  majority.  The  few 
engaged  in  real  hostility,  however, 
create  enough  noisy  friction  and  a 
frequent  enough  nicker  of  flame  to 
smoke  up  the  atmosphere  in  which  all 
must  exist. 

This  is  a  national  and  not  simply  a 
Duke  phenomenon,  as  most  everyone 
recognizes.  There  are  still  some,  how- 
ever, representing  the  Class  of  1942, 
who  feel  that  Duke  itself  is  a  princi- 
pal instigator  of  hostility.  There  are 
representatives  of  the  Class  of  1967 
who  entertain  a  similar  suspicion.  And 
Duke  finds  itself  in  the  middle,  ac- 
cused of  permissiveness  on  one  hand 
and  despotism  on  the  other. 

There  has,  of  course,  always  been 
conflict  between  generations.  Youth 
is  "liberal"  and  age  "conservative," 
whatever  the  words  might  mean.  This 
conflict  has  been  called  the  crucible  of 
progress.  In  this  new  war,  however, 
there  are  new  elements.  The  humor 
that  once  made  the  conflict  a  frolic 
seems  to  be  gone  entirely.  There  is  in 
evidence  a  deep  suspicion  of  each 
other's  motives,  and  an  uncertainty  as 


to  who  stands  for  what,  with  neither 
suspicion  nor  uncertainty  confined  to 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Where  the  Class  of  1967  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  also  something  called 
"activism,"  and  the  Class  of  1942  is 
so  wary  of  it  that  it  sometimes  thinks 
that  perfectly  traditional  student  ex- 
ploits are  among  its  results,  and  these 
thereby  become  somewhat  sinister. 

Other  new  elements?  There  is  a 
new  kind  of  youth,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly lots  more  of  it.  Minds  are  more 
stimulated  by  information,  both  in 
the  Class  of  1967  and  the  Class  of 
1942,  and  the  Class  of  1967  is  seeking 
more  vigorously  the  answers  that  the 
Class  of  1942  thinks  it  has  already 
found.  There  is  more  questioning  and 
more  leisure  to  question — less  concern 
in  this  period  of  prosperity  with  sur- 
vival and  more  with  philosophy.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  real  com- 
placency among  either  class. 

How  could  the  Class  of  1942  be 
complacent  when  it  thinks  it  sees  un- 
speakable things  being  done  by  the 
Class  of  1967  to  society,  religion,  art, 
politics,  hair  and  clothing  styles,  and 
even  science?  And  how  could  the 
Class  of  1967  be  complacent  if  it  is 
doing  even  a  fraction  of  these  things? 

There  are  those  who  point  to  the 
Class  of  1942  to  say  that  it,  after  all 
(and  not  just  the  universities),  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  state  of  the  Class  of 
1967.  A  University  of  California  re- 
search project,  in  fact,  claims  one 
cause  of  "activism"  as  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock,  the  famed  pediatrician  whose 
ideas  influenced  so  many  mothers  of 
the  1940's.  Parents  of  the  Class  of  1967 
(and  they  were  in  the  Class  of  1942) 
were  much  less  rigid  and  authoritarian 
than  those  of  earlier  years,  and  their 
children's  ideas  of  discipline  and  order- 
liness are  different,  too. 

Well,  these  are  nothing  more  than 
musings  on  the  eve  of  a  reunion. 
Only  it's  going  to  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine, during  1942's  Fiftieth  Reunion, 
the  attitude  of  the  Class  of  1967 
toward  the  Class  of  1992. 
Roger  L.  Marshall,  Alumni  Director 


"Professional  traveller, 


You  don't  have  to  tell  us. 

We  already  have  everything 
set  up  for  you. 

We  run  American  to  attract 
the  man  who  does  a  lot  of  flying 
(and  buys  a  lot  of  tickets). 

He's  the  reason  we  introduced 
the  DC-3  in  the  Thirties. 

And  the  reservations  compu- 
ter in  the  Sixties. 


And  the  stewardess  college. 
The  fan-jet.  Our  7-minute  bag- 
gage delivery.  And  in-flight  en- 
chiladas and  other  big  and  little 
nice  things. 

Of  course, professional  travel- 
lers come  in  all  sizes  and  sexes. 
So  you  may  wonder  how  we  can 
tell  when  you  turn  up. 

We  cheat. 


We  assume  you're  a  profes- 
sional traveller  the  moment  your 
Travel  Agent  books  you  on 
American. 

American  built  an  airline 
for  professional  travellers. 

(And you  11  love  it.) 


American  Airlines 


LETTERS 


The  Register  invites  letters  to  the  editor 
from  alumni  and  other  recipients  of  the 
magazine  about  matters  relating  to  the 
contents  of  the  magazine,  to  the  Univer- 
sity, or  to  the  general  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Letters  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor,  Duke  Alumni  Register,  Duke 
Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 

Enrollment 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Register,  I 
read  the  interesting  article  about  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  the  areas  of 
enrollment. 

I  feel  that  friends  of  Duke,  particularly 
former  students,  would  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  an  article  on  the  1966  (Class 
of  1970)  freshmen.  Though  all  would  be 
interested  in  the  whole  enrollment  of 
the  University,  the  geography  of  the 
freshman  enrollment  would  require  less 
work  and  space  and  would  show  the  wide 
area  of  Duke's  services. 

I  would  like  to  see  in  the  Register  a 
table  showing  the  name  of  each  state 
and  its  1966  freshman  enrollment,  di- 
vided by  men  and  women.  The  District 
of  Columbia  and  foreign  possessions  and 
countries  should  also  be  listed. 

C.  D.  Douglas  '20 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

The  following  information  is  taken  from 
the  January,  1967,  Admissions  News- 
letter.— Editor. 

SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 
Geographical  Distribution  of 


Matriculated  Freshmen 


Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.C. 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


1 
9 
3 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
11 
1 
1 
1 
1 


New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Texas 
Virginia 
Canada 

Total 


1 
6 
3 

4 
2 
9 
1 

2 
1 

6 
1 

77 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Geographical  Distribution  of 
Matriculated  Freshmen 
Alabama  7      Colorado 

Arizona  1      Connecticut 

Arkansas  3      Delaware 

California  5      D.  C. 


3 
22 


Florida 

44 

Ohio 

24 

Georgia 

25 

Oklahoma 

4 

Illinois 

20 

Pennsylvania 

36 

Indiana 

9 

Rhode  Island 

2 

Kansas 

1 

South  Carolina 

34 

Kentucky 

7 

Tennessee 

19 

Louisiana 

9 

Texas 

12 

Maine 

1 

Utah 

1 

Maryland 

36 

Virginia 

50 

Massachusetts 

16 

Vermont 

1 

Michigan 

6 

Washington 

2 

Minnesota 

2 

West  Virginia 

12 

Mississippi 

2 

Wisconsin 

4 

Missouri 

3 

Hawaii 

1 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Nicaragua 

1 

New  Jersey 

42 

Lebanon 

1 

New  Mexico 

1 

Overseas 

New  York 

63 

Address 

5 

North  Carolina 

123 

Total 

677 

SCHOOL    OF    ENGINEERING 

Geographical  Distribution  of 
Matriculated  Freshmen 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.C. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


New  Jersey 
New  York 


9 

13 


3  North  Carolina  27 

6  Ohio  3 

2  Oregon  1 

3  Pennsylvania  9 
15  Rhode  Island  1 

2  South  Carolina  4 

1  Tennessee  1 

1  Texas  2 

2  Virginia  14 
2  West  Virginia  1 
8  Malaysia  1 
1  Panama  1 
1  Overseas 

1          Address  2 


Total  144 


THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Geographical  Distribution  of 
Matriculated  Freshmen 


Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.C. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


1 

10 

1 

7 

25 

21 

10 

3 

2 

7 

5 

18 
6 
4 
1 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Hawaii 
Overseas 
Address 


3 

2 
24 
31 
81 
17 
10 

1 
17 

7 
12 
34 

1 


Total  391 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail   Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708 — Phone  682-2121 


DUKE  limSITV 
DUG  IlilLLS 

Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 


THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18.  day  12-18. 
Semi-military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Modern  facilities.  New  science 
and  library  building.  Athletics  all  ages. 
Attend  own  church.  SUMMER  CAMP 
for  boys  8-16.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37401 


P^EAST 
AND 
5/ WEST 


The  popular  press  as  well  as  more 
specialized  communications  media 
have  for  a  long  while  now  bemoaned 
the  failure  of  both  public  and  private 
educational  institutions  in  the  South 
to  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
other  sections  of  the  nation.  Although 
observers  generally  acknowledge  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  raising  the 
stature  of  southern  education,  this 
progress  does  "not  yet  add  up  to  a 
conviction  that  the  South  has  fully  at- 
tained desirable  national  standards  in 
all  areas.  .  .  ,"  writes  Dr.  Allan  M. 
Cartter,  former  vice  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

One  of  the  familiar  reasons  given 
for  this  failure  is  that  the  financial  sup- 
port accorded  southern  institutions, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones,  has  not 


been  great  enough  to  allow  them  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  comparable 
educational  quality.  Seldom  men- 
tioned is  the  ironic  fact  that  many 
of  these  institutions — partly  be- 
cause of  limited  funds — do  not  have 
the  personnel  and  technical  knowl- 
edge needed  to  either  take  advantage 
of  available  sources  of  financial  sup- 
port or  create  new  and  continuing 
sources. 

Although  this  latter  fact  has  been 

discussed     among    educational     fund- 
ed 

raisers  at  professional  meetings,  it 
has  not  occupied  the  attention  of  any 
of  the  public-spirited  business  con- 
cerns that  are  often  solicited  for  funds. 
Or  rather  it  had  not  occupied  their 
attention  until  recently.  Now  a  major 
business  company  has  confronted  the 


Wood  and  Jennings  at  head  of  table:  Small  discussion  groups  also  convened. 


fact  that  it  was  having  difficulty  doing 
all  it  desired  to  do  for  education, 
and  that  the  reason  for  this  difficulty 
was  that  many  institutions  simply  were 
not  aware  of  their  own  role  in  the 
task  of  raising  funds.  So  the  com- 
pany, the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  decided  to  do  some  educat- 
ing of  its  own. 

A  Reynolds  vice  president  and  di- 
rector, Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  '38,  is 
also  a  Duke  trustee.  As  a  member 
of  the  University's  National  Council, 
he  has  been  involved  in  Duke's  an- 
nual giving  program,  the  Loyalty 
Fund.  He  knew  of  the  success  of  the 
program.  He  also  knew  that  Reynolds 
wanted  to  exert  a  maximum  benefit 
through  its  matching-gifts-to-educa- 
tion  program  as  well  as  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  educational  insti- 
tutions. And  he  knew  that  this  maxi- 
mum benefit  was  not  being  achieved. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Wade  contacted  the'  department  of 
alumni  affairs  to  ask  if  Duke  would 
cooperate  with  Reynolds  in  sponsoring 
an  Educational  Fund-Raising  Con- 
ference in  Winston-Salem,  North  Car- 
olina, headquarters  for  the  company. 
Duke  agreed. 

The  sponsors  then  decided  that  a 
pilot  conference  limited  to  North 
Carolina  institutions  would  be  most 
feasible.  The  institutions  would  be 
close  at  hand,  would  provide  a  man- 
ageable group  of  participants,  and  were 
institutions  that  were  familiar  to  both 
Reynolds  and  Duke.  In  addition, 
North  Carolina  is  located  in  the  region 
that  is  most  in  need  of  such  help.  If 
the  conference  proved  successful  on  a 
limited  scale,  then  it  could  be  extended 
to  other  states. 

With  these  guidelines  in  mind, 
officials  at  Reynolds  and  Duke  ar- 
ranged a  three-day  conference  pro- 
gram which  they  felt  was  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  needs  of  North  Carolina 
institutions.  The  interests  of  state, 
public,  and  church-related  institutions 
were  all  represented  in  the  material 
presented  at  the  conference.  Sessions 
on  identifying,  evaluating,  motivating, 
and  soliciting  various  sources  were 
scheduled — as  well  as  sessions  on  the 
administrative    and    technical    aspects 


Left   to   right,   Phillips,   Sailstad,    Wood,    Jennings,    Matheson,  Kolb,   Wilkins,  Elliott,  and  Marshall:  Finding  the  funds. 


of  conducting  a  sustained  fund-raising 
effort. 

The  department  of  alumni  affairs 
provided  the  nucleus  for  a  conference 
faculty:  Roger  L.  Marshall,  director 
of  alumni  affairs;  William  B.  Jennings, 
executive  secretary  of  Loyalty  Fund 
Programs;  Cyrial  R.  Matheson,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Loyalty  Fund  Sup- 
port Programs;  and  Roland  R.  Wilkins, 
Loyalty  Fund  field  secretary.  In  addi- 
tion, schools  with  successful  fund- 
raising  programs  in  neighboring  states 
provided  faculty  members:  Don  R. 
Elliott,  vice  chancellor  for  alumni  and 
development  affairs  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity; Mrs.  Winnie  M.  Phillips,  alum- 
ni director  at  Erskine  College;  Robert 
J.  Sailstad,  director  of  development 
and  public  relations  at  Davidson  Col- 
lege; and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Wood, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association   at   Sweet   Briar   College. 

In  the  meantime,  invitations  to  the 
conference  were  sent  to  the  presidents 
and  other  officers  concerned  with  fund- 


raising  at  each  of  North  Carolina's 
sixty  institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  junior  colleges.  The  spon- 
sors expected  an  optimum  number 
of  sixty  persons  to  accept.  (Reynolds, 
by  the  way,  bore  all  the  expenses  of 
the  conference  except  for  the  travel 
expenses  of  the  participants.)  In- 
stead, forty-nine  institutions  sent 
seventy-seven  officials  to  the  confer- 
ence— an  indication,  perhaps,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  need  being  met. 
And  attrition  among  participants  dur- 
ing the  three-day  program  was  in- 
significant— although  one  participant 
did  have  to  excuse  himself  for  awhile 
in  order  to  be  on  hand  for  the  board 
meeting  at  which  he  was  elected  chan- 
cellor of  his  institution. 

The  conference  was  undoubtedly  a 
success  from  the  standpoint  of  par- 
ticipation. Also,  Reynolds  got  its 
point  across:  funds  for  education 
usually  go  to  institutions  that  most 
aggressively  and  knowledgeably  seek 
them,  not  to  those  who  wait  for  them. 


Whether  or  not  this  message  achieved 
its  desired  effect  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  evaluating  the  future  fund- 
raising  efforts  of  the  participants. 

The  Highest  Honor 

In  his  essay  on  "The  Role  of  Higher 
Education  in  the  Changing  South,"  Dr. 
Allan  M.  Cartter  (cited  in  the  article 
above)  writes  that  in  many  southern 
states  "large  investments  have  been 
made  in  facilities,  which  are  physical 
monuments  to  education,  but  far  too 
little  has  been  invested  in  the  faculties 
— the  human  capital — which  represent 
the  bloodstream  of  the  university.  .  .  . 
Only  Duke  University  .  .  .  has  fully  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  to  meet  national 
salary  standards,  recognizing  that  this 
is  the  only  means  of  attracting  and 
maintaining  distinguished  scholars." 

In  addition  to  keeping  its  average 
faculty  compensation  at  a  high  level, 
the  University  has  attempted  in  recent 
years  to  increase  the  number  of  dis- 


tinguished  professorships  it  has  availa- 
ble to  award  to  deserving  faculty  mem- 
bers or  to  other  scholars  the  Univer- 
sity would  like  to  have  as  members  of 
the  faculty.  (Since  these  professor- 
ships carry  a  compensation  higher  than 
the  usual  professorial  compensation, 
the  number  available  also  influences 
the  average  faculty  salary  tables.) 
These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  cooperation  from  The 
Duke  Endowment  and  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Foundation,  resulted  in  the 
number  of  distinguished  professor- 
ships being  raised  from  eighteen  in 
1960  to  thirty-two  in  1961.  The  total 
had  risen  to  forty-one,  twenty-nine  of 
which  were  James  B.  Duke  professors, 
by  January,  1967.  Now,  however,  the 
University  has  forty-three  distinguished 
professorships.  Thirty-one  of  them 
honor  the  memory  of  James  B.  Duke. 
The  creation  of  the  two  new  pro- 
fessorships was  announced  recently 
by  University  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight.  In  addition  to  naming  the 
recipients  of  the  new  professorships, 
he  named  two  other  faculty  members 
to  James  B.  Duke  professorships  that 
had  been  vacated  by  faculty  retire- 
ments. The  new  distinguished  pro- 
fessors are:  Dean  E.  S.  Harrar,  forest- 
ry; Dr.  W.  Dwight  Billings,  botany; 
Dr.  J.  Lamar  Callaway,  dermatology; 
and  Dr.  Wallace  Fowlie,  Romance 
languages. 


Regional  Aid 


In  the  fall  of  1964  the  University's 
Fifth  Decade  Program  was  outlined 
in  a  printed  report  entitled  "The  Fifth 
Decade."  The  report  enumerated 
four  major  commitments  undertaken 
by  the  University :  ( 1 )  "Our  first  com- 
mitment, in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
is  to  liberal,  general,  preprofessional 
education  as  a  major  function  of  the 
University."  (2)  "Our  second  com- 
mitment is  to  graduate  and  profes- 
sional education  in  a  variety  of  fields." 
(3)  "Our  third  commitment  is  to  the 
moving  frontiers  of  learning  and  to 
the  international  community  of  schol- 
arship." (4)  "Our  fourth  commit- 
ment is  to  realistic  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  our  local,  regional,  na- 
tional, and  international  communities." 


The  latter  commitment  is  composed 
primarily  of  the  service  functions  of 
a  university.  "No  university  can  be 
casual  or  uncritical  in  accepting  such 
duties,"  states  the  report;  "important 
as  they  are,  they  can  easily  obscure  the 
teaching  and  research  center  of  the 
university.  Certain  of  them,  however, 
are  essential  and  are  the  particular — 
indeed  the  unique — business  of  a  fine 
university." 

In  a  step  designed  to  help  meet  this 
fourth  commitment  in  a  way  that  will 
complement  rather  than  interfere  with 
the  University's  other  commitments, 
Duke  has  created  an  Office  for  Re- 
gional Programs  which  will  be  di- 
rected by  Vice  President  Everett  H. 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  previous- 
ly vice  president  for  planning  and  in- 
stitutional studies.  During  the  past 
two  years,  however,  he  has  devoted 
an  increasing  amount  of  his  time  to 
special  programs  of  mutual  benefit  to 
Duke  and  the  region.  To  reflect  this 
concern,  his  new  title  will  be  vice 
president  for  regional  programs.  He 
also  is  assistant  provost  and  professor 
of  education. 

"Events  and  developments  of  the 
past  year,  both  on  and  off  the  cam- 
pus," said  Mr.  Hopkins,  "have  given 
rise  to  the  need  within  the  University 
for  a  more  systematic  procedure  and 
policy  governing  the  University's  in- 
volvement in  interdisciplinary  and  re- 
gional programs  related  to  the  broad 
area  of  education  and  community 
problems. 

"Such  existing  programs  at  Duke 
as  the  Educational  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, the  ABC  (A  Better  Chance) 
Program,  our  developing  relationships 
with  the  Learning  Institute  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Regional  Education 
Laboratory  are  examples  of  a  relative- 
ly new  category  of  programs  that  is 
important  for  the  University  as  a 
whole,  but  for  which  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  placed  in  a 
single  academic  department." 

A  Second  First 

Wilhelmina  Reuben  was  one  of  the 
first  Negro  coeds  admitted  to  The 
Woman's  College  after  the  board  of 
trustees   voted   on   June   2,    1962,   to 


admit  qualified  applicants  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
This  year  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  senior 
achieved  another  first.  She  was 
elected  May  Queen  by  students  at 
The  Woman's  College. 

Since  1921,  when  the  first  May 
Queen  was  chosen,  the  recipient  of  the 
title  has  been  elected  on  the  basis  of 
personal  qualities,  leadership,  service, 
and  physical  attractiveness. 

A  political  science  major,  Miss 
Reuben  plans  to  begin  graduate  study 
next  fall  in  preparation  for  a  college 
teaching  career  in  history.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  academic  achievements, 
she  has  held  high  offices  within  the 
YWCA,  the  Duke  University  Re- 
ligious Council,  and  senior  honorary 
leadership  organizations.  She  also  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  Among  Students 
in  American  Universities  and  Colleges, 
and  last  summer  she  was  selected  to 
serve  as  an  intern  in  the  United  States 
State  Department. 

Miss  Reuben's  father,  Odell  R. 
Reuben,  is  president  of  Morris  College 
in  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Her 
mother  is  on  the  faculty  there. 


Resigns 


Joseph  R.  Schwab  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Men's  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  on  March  8  after 
charging  that  the  University  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  allow  student 
groups  meaningful  participation  in  the 
determination  and  enforcement  of 
social  regulations.  He  referred  spe- 
cifically in  his  letter  of  resignation  to 
the  administration's  refusal  to  allow 
house  groups  and  fraternities  to  estab- 
lish their  own  social  regulations  re- 
garding the  use  of  commons  rooms  in 
the  dormitories.  "I  can  no  longer 
play  at  a  game  or  assume  a  role  that 
has  no  meaning  for  me,"  he  said. 

Although  the  administration  con- 
sults frequently  with  student  leaders 
about  matters  directly  affecting  stu- 
dents, University  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight,  speaking  at  last  fall's 
Academic  Convocation,  emphasized 
that  "decisions  ultimately  must  be 
made  by  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  through  the  conse- 
quences." 


Can  History 

Maintain 

Its  Place 

in  the 

Curriculum 


By  William  H.  Cartwright 
Professor  of  Education 


The  question  that  I  put  here  is, 
"Can  history  maintain  its  place 
in  the  school  curriculum?"  My  answer 
to  that  question  is  that  it  can.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  that  the  best  hope  for 
a  core  and  unifying  agent  in  the  social 
studies  is  to  be  found  in  history. 
History  can  provide  a  depth  in  un- 
derstanding about  man  and  society 
that  can  be  given  only  by  a  discipline 
that  is  rooted  in  development  over 
time.  History  can  provide  a  breadth 
in  understanding  about  man  and  so- 
ciety that  can  be  given  only  by  a  dis- 


cipline that  has  no  boundaries  in  the 
world  of  knowledge.  History  can  pro- 
vide approaches  to  learning  about  man 
and  society  that  can  come  only  from  a 
discipline  that  recognizes  and  uses  all 
fruitful  means  to  such  learning.  Thus, 
at  the  outset,  I  affirm  my  faith  in  the 
potential  of  history  as  the  integrating 
subject  in  the  social  studies  curric- 
ulum. 

But  if  the  question  is  put,  "Will 
history  maintain  its  place  in  the  school 
curriculum?",  my  answer  would  have 
to  be  one  of  doubt.   This  doubt  arises 


from  my  use  of  history  and  my  obser- 
vation of  school  practices.  For  if 
the  question  had  been,  "Has  school 
history  usually  provided  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  understanding  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  learning  about  man  and 
society  that  it  ought  to  provide?",  my 
answer  would  have  to  be  negative. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  that  question, 
much  of  the  history  of  the  teaching  of 
history  has  been  sorry  indeed.  The 
overwhelming  testimony  of  those  who 
have  been  required  to  study  history 
in    school     supports     this     assertion. 


(The  fact  that  there  is  some  testimony 
to  the  contrary  lends  some  hope  for 
the  cause  I  advocate  today.) 

Lewis  Carroll  made  the  point  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Alice  had  grown 
to  be  a  giant;  the  members  of  the  little 
group,  soaked  by  her  tears,  had  be- 
come disconsolate.  The  Mouse  de- 
cided to  dry  them  off: 

"Sit  down,  all  of  you,"  [he  said], 
"and  listen  to  me!  I'll  soon  make 
you  dry  enough!  . . .  Ahem!  are 
you  all  ready?  This  is  the  driest 
thing  I  know.  Silence  all  around, 
if  you  please!  'William  the  Con- 
queror, whose  cause  was  favoured 
by  the  pope,  was  soon  submitted  to 
by  the  English,  who  wanted  leaders, 
and  had  been  of  late  much  ac- 
customed to  usurpation  and  con- 
quest. Edwin  and  Morcar,  the 
earls  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
bria — ' 

"Ugh!"  said  the  Lory,  with  a 
shiver. 

Try  this  little  reading  with  a  social 
group,  as  I  have  many  times,  and  you 
will  probably  find,  even  in  a  group  of 
history  teachers,  that  its  members  not 
only  appreciate  the  humour,  but  also 
show    understanding    and    agreement. 

The  first  textbook  on  the  teaching 
of  history  in  this  country  was  pub- 
lished in  1883  and  revised  in  1885. 
It  was  written  in  the  main  by  pro- 
fessors of  history,  but  both  editions 
carried  one  paper  by  a  schoolman.  I 
think  it  significant  that  the  title  of  that 
paper  was  "Why  Do  Children  Dislike 
History."  The  studies  of  preferences 
among  school  subjects,  conducted  by 
Linwood  Chase  among  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  school  children  in  the  1940's, 
showed  history  far  down  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  (Again,  there  is 
some  hope  for  the  future  in  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  few  teachers  whose 
pupils  ranked  it  high.) 

Despite  the  general  dislike  for  the 
subject,  history  long  held  a  dominant 
position  among  what  we  call  the  social 
studies  in  American  schools.  I  think 
that  four  conditions  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  fact.  The  leaders 
of  society  believed  that  the  study  of 
society  was  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  citizens  in  a  democ- 
racy. History  was  the  first,  and  for  a 
long  time,  the  only  secondary  school 
subject  that  existed  to  carry  out  the 
popular    mandate.     School    personnel 


were  generally  ill-prepared,  looked  to 
textbook  writers  and  college  professors 
to  tell  them  what  ought  to  be  taught, 
and  docilely  taught  what  they  were 
told  to  teach  as  best  they  could.  And, 
when  the  historical  profession  emerged 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  century, 
its  leaders  seem  to  have  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  agreeing  on  what  history 
should  be  taught.  Only  the  first  of 
these  conditions  continues  to  exist  to 
anything  like  the  degree  that  it  did 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  others 
have  changed  substantially. 

I  am  disturbed  that  these  develop- 
ments were  largely  ignored,  even 
hastened  inadvertently,  by  historians 
while  they  were  taking  place  and  that 
even  now  most  historians  seem  un- 
aware of  what  has  happened  to  the 
place  of  history  in  the  schools,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  seems  likely  to  happen 
to  it  in  the  future.  (Again,  the  facts 
that  there  have  been  exceptions  and 
that  there  are  more  exceptions  now, 
lend  some  hope.)  Unless  historians 
play  a  positive  and  active  role  in  sup- 
port of  school  history  and  unless  they 
lead  in  the  development  of  school  his- 
tory that  is — and  seems — relevant  to 
living  people  and  their  problems  and 
values,  school  history  in  the  future 
may  exist  principally  as  a  topic  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  education. 

Until  well  into  this  century,  almost 
none  of  our  teachers  had  graduated 
from  college,  relatively  few  had  gradu- 
ated from  normal  school,  and  many 
had  not  graduated  from  secondary 
school.  Throughout  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  basis  for  the  curriculum 
was  necessarily  the  textbook,  and  al- 
most all  secondary  school  textbooks  in 
what  we  call  the  social  studies  were 
history  books.  When,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  university 
scholars  entered  the  school  scene  as 
curriculum  makers,  they  recommended 
specific  programs  of  study,  and  the 
school  people  welcomed  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  adopted  those 
programs.  The  university  scholars 
were  admired  and  respected,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  they  knew  what  was  best 
for  the  schools.  Even  the  National 
Education  Association  sought  their  ad- 
vice, and  took  it.  Indeed,  such  univer- 
sity presidents  as  Charles  May  Eliot 


and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  were  lead- 
ers in  the  then  administrator-dominated 
NEA;  to  them  the  superintendents  and 
principals  looked  for  academic  propri- 
ety. A  change  was  evident  by  the 
second  decade  of  this  century.  The 
national  curriculum  committees  of  the 
1 890's  had  been  dominated  by  universi- 
ty scholars;  those  of  the  First  World 
War  period  were  dominated  by  school- 
men. In  the  social  studies,  the  former 
recommended  a  four-year  secondary 
school  program  in  history;  the  latter 
recommended  a  secondary  school 
program  that  was  half  history  and  half 
something  else. 

The  replacement  of  history  by  some- 
thing else  has  not  been,  and  is  not 
being  accomplished  by  the  school 
people  alone.  History,  itself,  was  on 
the  side  of  the  historians  when  they 
moved  in  on  the  school  curriculum  in 
the  1 890's.  The  state  of  the  disciplines 
was  such  that  the  historians  had  al- 
most no  competition  from  other  social 
scientists.  Geography  was  the  only 
other  social  study  that  had  gained  a 
prominent  place  in  the  schools.  And, 
at  Chicago  in  1892,  the  geographers 
cooperated  by  proclaiming  that  geog- 
raphy was  a  natural  science.  Thus, 
while  they  waged  a  losing  battle  with 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  the 
position  of  history  was  strengthened. 
Something  called  civil  government  was 
frequently  taught  in  schools,  and  the 
national  committees  gave  some  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  political  science  had 
not  yet  won  its  divorce  from  history. 
Economics  neither  had  nor  sought  a 
significant  place  in  the  schools.  Soci- 
ology, having  just  come  into  existence 
at  the  university  level,  was  not  yet 
ready  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
school  curriculum.  Psychology  was 
still,  in  the  main,  a  part  of  philosophy, 
and  not  a  common  school  subject. 
And  anthropology,  then  largely  archae- 
ology and  ethnology,  was  absorbed  in 
digging  expeditions  or  buried  in  the  ex- 
cellent research  projects  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

All  this  has  changed  dramatically. 
In  every  one  of  the  disciplines  that  I 
have  mentioned,  scholars  are  active 
in  seeking  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 
Some  of  them  are  active  as  individuals 
and  some  in  concert.  And  their  activi- 
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".  .  .  Curriculum  projects  in  history  will  fail  unless  they  demonstrate  that  history  can  be  relevant  to  man  and  society.       ." 


"To  recognize  that  history  must  draw  on  other  fields  of  knowledge 

to  fulfill  its  own  function  is  not  to  conclude  that  the  fields 

of  knowledge  can  be  substituted  for  history  or  that  they  can  be  merged 

into  history  or  history  into  them  so  that  one  or  another  field  loses  its  identity. 
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ties  bid  fair  to  make  a  substantial 
impact.  This  is  because  of  the  status  of 
those  involved,  the  considerable 
amounts  of  money  being  invested  in 
their  endeavours,  and,  let  it  be  said, 
the  persuasive  rationale  of  their  argu- 
ments. Their  organizations  have  sub- 
stantial committees  at  work  on  the  re- 
lation of  their  disciplines  to  the  school 
curriculum.  Whether  under  private  or 
governmental  auspices,  many  univer- 
sity centers,  in  cooperation  with 
numerous  school  systems,  are  carrying 
out  curriculum  projects  in  the  several 
disciplines. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  major  cur- 
riculum projects,  such  as  those  of 
Project  Social  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  the  Social  Science 
Consortium,  and  Educational  Services 
Incorporated,  in  which  scholars  in 
the  various  disciplines,  cooperating 
with  experts  in  social  studies  educa- 
tion and  learning,  and  school  systems, 
are  working  out  interdisciplinary  or 
multi-disciplinary  approaches  to  the 
social  studies.  In  these  projects,  the 
contemporary  and  behavioral  social 
sciences  appear  at  least  equal  to  his- 
tory. In  the  near  future,  the  results 
of  several  of  these  projects  will  be  on 
the  market,  and  they  will  be  adopted 
by  many  school  systems  whose  leaders 
find  them  more  relevant  to  contempo- 
rary man  and  society  than  the  tradi- 
tional programs  of  study  as  well  as  by 
other  school  systems  whose  adminis- 
trators desire  to  be  up-to-date,  what- 
ever that  may  mean. 

In  the  course  of  the  activity  that  I 
have  been  describing,  history  seems 
liable  to  emerge  the  loser,  if  it  emerges 
at  all.  I  expect  that,  except  for  the 
probable  maintenance  of  American 
history  by  the  legislatures  through 
motives  of  patriotism,  this  will  be  the 
case  unless  historians,  individually  and 
in  concert,  quickly  take  action  in 
support  of  school  history.   The  Ameri- 
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can  Historical  Association's  Committee 
on  Teaching,  under  excellent  leader- 
ship, has  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
bringing  school  teachers  of  history 
and  historical  scholars  closer  together. 
But  more  than  this  is  required.  The 
situation  is  radically  different  from 
what  it  was  when  that  Committee  was 
established.  We  need  the  prestige  and 
the  resources  of  the  organized  his- 
torical profession  in  support  of  social 
studies  curriculum  projects  in  his- 
tory. Perhaps  a  newly  formed  com- 
mittee representing  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  the  Organization 
of  American  Historians,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
has  drafted  plans  for  such  projects 
and  secured  the  necessary  financial 
backing.  If  so,  the  schools  have  not 
yet  heard  the  news. 

But  massive  curriculum  projects  in 
history  will  fail  unless  they  demon- 
strate that  history  can  be  relevant  to 
man  and  society  in  the  third  millenium 
and  produce  school  programs  that  are 
so  relevant.  It  is  on  this  issue  that 
many  contemporary  and  behavioral 
social  scientists  and  curriculum  ex- 
perts challenge  history  as  the  unifying 
agent  in  the  social  studies,  and  it  is 
on  this  issue  that  school  history  will 
stand  or  fall.  Even  I,  a  proponent  of 
history  as  the  integrating  social  study, 
am  forced  to  recognize  the  persuasive- 
ness of  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
newer  disciplines  as  they  show  the 
greater  relevance  of  some  of  their 
work  and  some  of  their  curriculum 
proposals  when  they  are  contrasted 
with  much  of  what  passes  for  history 
in  the  schools. 

To  make  school  history  relevant  to 
modern  man,  it  must  be  made  a  living 
subject.  This  process  will  require  that 
much  of  what  is  dead  be  cut  away  and 
much  that  is  vital  be  incorporated. 
In  this  process,  both  through  their 
teaching    and   through   their   work   in 


connection  with  school  curricula,  his- 
torians will  have  to  draw  heavily  on 
the  other  disciplines  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  maintain  the  perspec- 
tive that  only  history  can  provide. 
I  believe  that  we  have  reached  such 
a  stage  in  the  history  of  history  that 
these  conditions  can  be  achieved. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  displace- 
ment of  history  by  other  subjects  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  is  to  be  found  in 
the  dissension  that  existed  among  his- 
torians themselves  over  the  meaning 
of  history.  Only  once  since  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Five  in  1911  has 
a  curriculum  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  succeeded 
in  gaining  agreement  on  a  report  that 
made  specific  recommendations  that 
found  any  wide  acceptance.  And 
that  report,  which  dealt  only  with 
American  history,  came  at  a  time 
when  both  the  schools  and  history 
were  under  great  social  pressure. 

Widespread  recognition  among  his- 
torians of  the  inclusiveness  of  their 
discipline  and  the  need  for  it  to  seem 
to  modern  man  to  have  relevance  to 
his  life  and  problems  has  not  come 
easily.  There  were  prophets  among  us, 
but  the  numbers  of  their  followers 
grew  slowly.  Frederick  Jackson  Tur- 
ner was  such  a  man,  but  we  chose  to 
debate  his  seminal  frontier  hypoth- 
esis more  often  than  his  universal 
approach  to  history.  The  latter  has 
received  too  little  attention,  even 
though  it  was  not  wholly  unknown. 
In  introducing  a  lecture  that  was  first 
published  this  past  year,  he  said: 

Whether  to  call  this  lecture  a  his- 
torical, geographical,  political,  eco- 
nomic or  sociological  discussion, 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  don't  much 
care,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  in  breaking  line  fences, 
even  at  the  risk  of  arrest  for  tres- 
pass, or  disclosure  of  being  an 
amateur,  or  something  worse. 

Charles  A.  Beard  was  such  a  man, 


but  we  gave  far  more  attention  to  his 
Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution than  to  his  brilliant  opening 
of  A  Charter  for  the  Social  Sciences 
in  the  Schools.  Yet.  the  debates  on 
the  frontier  hypothesis  and  those  on 
the  economic  interpretation  led  many 
historians  to  stray  from  the  beaten 
path. 

James  Harvev  Robinson  was  such  a 
man,  with  his  pronouncement  that 
historv  was  concerned  with  everything 
that  man  has  ever  thought  or  felt  or 
hoped  or  done.  His  ideas  did  not 
carry  the  field  all  at  once,  but  his 
disciplines  have  multiplied.  About 
five  years  ago,  I  asked  Professor 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  whether  he 
agreed  with  me  that  the  principal 
reason  that  most  of  the  history  of 
education  had  been  written  bv  pro- 
fessional educationists  rather  than  by 
professional  historians  was  that  the 
historians  had  not  considered  the 
historv  of  education  to  be  in  the  main- 
stream of  historv.  He  agreed  emphat- 
ically, but  he  also  pointed  out  that 
it  had  been  a  real  struggle  getting  any 
kind  of  social  and  intellectual  historv 
into  the  mainstream  of  historv,  and 
he  used  his  own  career  as  evidence. 
He  said  that  he  considered  the  struggle 
to  be  largely  won  and  predicted  that 
even  the  history  of  education  would 
soon  be  in  the  mainstream.  I  hope 
that  he  was  right;  certainlv  the  pro- 
fession is  much  in  his  debt  for  the 
victories  that  he  helped  to  win. 
Among  the  many  who  should  share 
the  credit  are  Beard,  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  Dixon  Ryan  Fox.  August 
C.  Krey,  William  L.  Langer,  and 
Allan  Nevins. 

Today,  historians  who  see  historv 
as  inclusive  and  as  relevant  to  the 
present  and  future  need  not  feel 
lonely.  David  Donald.  Stanley  Elkins. 
David  Potter.  Joseph  Etrayer,  and  a 
whole  host  of  younger  scholars  are 
exploring  fields  formerly  avoided  by 
many  historians  as  thev  demonstrate 
that  history  need  not  lose  its  identity 
in  order  to  be  useful  in  gaining  under- 
standing of  modern  man.  I  was  about 
to  use  Turner's  expression  and  say 
that  they  were  crossing  fences,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
showing    that    there    are    no    fences 


around  the  field  of  history. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
enough  historians  have  adopted  the 
broad  view  of  historv  that  is  neces- 
sary to  save  the  position  of  history  in 
the  schools.  Still  an  optimist.  I  al- 
most believe  that  this  is  the  case. 
When  David  Potter  wrote  People  of 
Plenty  something  over  a  decade  ago, 
he  castigated  his  colleagues  in  history 
for  ignoring  the  lessons  of  the  other 
disciplines.  He  appeared  more  opti- 
mistic about  the  situation  last  Febru- 
ary, when  he  told  a  Symposium  con- 
ducted by  the  Center  for  Southern 
Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  at  Duke  University: 

We  have  come  into  an  era  when,  in 
the  profession  generally,  historians 
are  increasingly  dissatisfied  with 
the  adequacy  of  their  traditional 
methods,  and  are  concerned  to 
bring  the  knowledge,  now  at  the 
command  of  other  disciplines,  to 
bear  upon  history.  What  do  the 
sociologists  know  about  the  social 
structure  of  classes  which  historians 
might  use  in  the  study  of  specific 
conflicts  between  groups?  What  do 
economists  know  about  the  factors 
conducive  to  rapid  development 
or  to  stagnation  which  historians 
need  to  know  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  prolongation  of  poverty 
in  one  country  and  the  sudden 
recovery  in  another?  What  do 
pyschologists  know  about  human 
motivation  which  will  enable  his- 
torians to  understand  what  impels 
human  action?  For  generations  we 
have  assumed  that  human  motives 
were  rational — the  selfishly  rational 
motives  of  self-interest  or  the  al- 
truistically rational  motives  of 
ideas.  We  keep  talking  as  if  this 
assumption  were  true,  and  yet  we 
know  that  a  great  deal  of  human 
motivation  is  not  rational,  either 
selfishly  or  altruistically.  We  know, 
too,  that  an  object  of  hate  is  some- 
times hated  not  because  of  its  own 
qualities,  but  because  the  forces 
of  frustration-aagression  can  so 
readily  shift  their  focus  from  a 
dynamic  source  of  frustration  which 
may  not  safely  be  attacked,  to  an 
object  of  aggression  which  may  be 
attacked  with  impunity. 

Historians  are  aware  of  all  these 
points  and  of  others  like  them. 
They  are  aware  too  of  the  need  for 
appropriate  historical  contexts  with- 
in which  to  explore  the  relationship 
between  traditional  history  as  we 
know  it  and  these  newer  com- 
ponents. 

To  recognize  that  history  must  draw 
on  other  fields  of  knowledge  to  fulfill 
its  own  function  is  not  to  conclude 
that  these  fields  of  knowledge  can  be 


substituted  for  history  or  that  they 
can  be  merged  into  history  or  history 
into  them  so  that  one  or  another  field 
loses  its  identity.  Indeed,  as  the  tradi- 
tional disciplines  fragment  and  spe- 
cialization grows,  the  unifying  service 
of  history  is  needed  all  the  more. 
Professor  Potter  emphasized  this  need 
in  a  specific  context  of  American 
history  when  he  said: 

To  deal  with  the  history  of  Negro- 
white  relations — the  changes  and 
the  slowness  of  change — he  [the 
historian]  must  know  what  a  psy- 
chologist can  tell  him  about  the 
sources  of  prejudice,  but  he  must 
also  remain  aware  that  he  knows 
certain  things  which  the  psycholo- 
gist does  not  know. 

History  is.  indeed,  the  most  in- 
clusive of  the  social  studies.  It  is,  in 
fact,  more  than  a  social  study:  it  is 
also  a  humanity  that  draws  on  all  the 
other  humanities.  Of  course,  each 
social  study  makes  use  of  all  the 
others,  as  well  as  of  other  fields  of 
learning:  there  are  no  rigid  boundaries 
around  any  of  them.  Nevertheless,  a 
definition  of  a  subject  is  an  attempt 
to  place  boundaries  around  it.  To 
claim  anthropology,  economics,  geog- 
raphy, political  science,  psychology. 
or  even  sociology  as  all-inclusive 
would  be  to  give  up  the  claim  for  its 
unique  contribution.  That  unique 
contribution  is  the  basis  for  placing, 
not  a  boundary  line,  but  a  shadowy 
boundary  zone  around  a  discipline. 
The  one  distinctive  feature  of  historv 
is  that  it  treats  of  the  past.  It  is  other- 
wise all-inclusive. 

Its  all-inclusive  nature  is  what  can 
make  history  the  unifying  agent  for 
the  social  studies.  But  unless  his- 
torians believe  that  it  should  be  such 
an  agent  and  set  out  promptly  and  in 
force  to  make  it  so,  it  should  not  be 
claimed  as  such  an  agent.  Nor  will  it 
be  that  agent  unless  these  things  come 
about.  It  will  become,  as  one  of  my 
colleagues  among  the  educationists 
says  that  it  should  become,  a  part  of 
the  vocational  department,  dedicated, 
not  to  general  education,  but  to  the 
training  of  historians. 


Professor  Cartwright  presented  this 
paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The 
American  Historical  Association  in 
New  York  City  on  December  28.  1966. 
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The  Art 

in  the 

Chapel  Basement 


Last  summer  two  heavy-laden  mov- 
ing vans  arrived  on  West  Campus, 
and  several  men,  all  meticulously  care- 
ful in  their  work,  carried  an  odd 
assortment  of  crates,  boxes,  and 
covered  figures  into  the  Chapel  base- 
ment. Although  largely  unnoticed, 
this  event  presaged  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  University's  ac- 
quisition of  the  Ernest  Brummer  Col- 
lection of  Medieval  Art.   When  Presi- 


dent Douglas  M.  Knight  made  the 
formal  announcement  in  November, 
he  stated:  "Quite  beyond  its  quality, 
which  in  a  number  of  cases  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  unique  in  the 
world  today,  the  collection  as  a  whole 
reflects  the  insight  and  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  truly  distinguished  collec- 
tors of  the  twentieth  century." 

The  heterogeneous  collection  is  com- 
posed of  approximately  280  art  objects, 


The  movers:  They  were  all  meticulously  careful  in  their  work  this  past  summer. 
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including  sculptures,  paintings,  furni- 
ture, wood  carvings,  alabaster  and 
bronze  reliefs,  choir  stalls,  bronzes, 
works  of  religious  art,  and  other  pieces 
accumulated  over  a  fifty-year  period 
by  the  late  Ernest  Brummer,  of  New 
York  City,  during  his  travels  in  Europe 
and  other  areas  of  the  world.  Con- 
tained in  the  collection  are  selected 
pieces  of  medieval  art  from  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  England,  the  Low 
Countries,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Russia. 

According  to  Dr.  William  Hecksher, 
Benjamin  N.  Duke  Professor  of  Art 
and  department  chairman,  the  Brum- 
mer Collection,  in  addition  to  being 
used  for  teaching  purposes,  will  even- 
tually be  on  public  display  in  a  campus 
museum.  Plans  for  a  facility  (proba- 
bly the  East  Campus  Science  Building 
when  it  is  renovated)  for  the  display 
of  this  collection  and  any  other  works 
of  art  that  the  University  might 
acquire  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  Fifth  Decade  program. 

Since  its  arrival  on  campus  in  June, 
the  Brummer  Collection  has  been 
housed  in  the  Chapel  basement.  The 
lengthy  interim  between  arrival  and 
public  display  is  essential,  for  it  is 
during  this  period  that  the  critical 
conservation  or  restoration  process 
takes  place.  Any  collection  of  such 
major  proportions  as  that  which  Duke 
has  acquired  must  be  scrutinized  by 
an  expert  and  refurbished  where  nec- 
essary before  being  displayed. 


us)  a 


Tools  of  the  trade:  Patience  and  great  care  and  an   assortment  of  dental  and  jeweler's  tools  as  well  as  improvisations. 


THAD  SPARK: 


Rostislav  Hlopoff,  a  conservator  or 
restorer — the  terms  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably— and  technical  consultant 
on  decorative  art,  is  applying  his 
formidable  talents  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Brummer  Collection.  A 
member  of  a  limited  and  highly  skilled 
profession,  Mr.  Hlopoff  is  the  con- 
servator and  technical  consultant  for 
the  Frick  Collection  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hlopoff  left  his  native  Russia 
in  1920  and  resided  in  Italy  and 
France  before  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1938.  While  in  Paris,  where 
his  interest  in  the  restoration  of  art 
objects  was  aroused,  he  carved  ivory 
and    restored    European    as    well    as 


Japanese  and  Chinese  ivory  sculp- 
tures. "Even  an  ivory  letter  opener 
must  be  flawless  both  in  line  and 
finish,  and  this  helped  me  learn  to  be 
careful  in  my  approach  to  art  objects 
in  general,"  he  says.  Gradually,  his 
interests  and  his  skills  encompassed  art 
objects  from  the  entire  realm  of 
decorative  art. 

Mr.  Hlopoff  lived  in  New  York 
City  for  several  years  after  his  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States,  doing 
restoration  work  for  prominent  New 
York  art  dealers  and  private  col- 
lectors. (He  was,  in  fact,  acquainted 
with  Ernest  Brummer  and  on  occasion 
did  restoration  work  for  the  collector.) 


He  became  affiliated  with  the  Frick 
Collection  during  the  early  1950's. 
Eventually,  he  moved  his  residence 
and  his  studio  to  Connecticut,  though 
remaining  in  constant  contact  with 
his  clients  in  the  city.  During  the 
last  few  months,  Mr.  Hlopoff  has  been 
dividing  his  time  between  the  Brum- 
mer Collection  and  his  work  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  York. 

Mr.  Hlopoff's  son  Svetoslao,  who 
presently  resides  in  Detroit,  is  a  dec- 
orative art  conservator  at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Art.  Of  course,  his  singular 
advantage  in  learning  this  difficult  pro- 
fession was  his  father's  knowledge  and 
capacity    as    a    conservator.      Today 
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Recently  developed  steam-heat  cleansing  technique:  An  invention  of  his  own. 


there  are  several  postgraduate  schools 
where  one  can  study  the  conservator's 
art — for  example,  one  in  Brussels,  the 
Institut  Royal  du  Patrimoine  Artis- 
tique,  and  another  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the  Institute  of  Fine  Art  Con- 
servation Center.  The  senior  Hlopoff's 
training,  however,  was  gained  through 
experience  and  association  over  the 
years  with  fine  arts  experts  such  as  the 
brothers  Ernest  and  Joseph  Brummer. 

The  restoration  process  is  delicate 
and  tedious.  Mr.  Hlopoff  must  care- 
fully examine  each  piece  in  the  Brum- 
mer Collection  in  order  to  determine 
what  steps  should  be  undertaken,  what 
processes  used,  to  assure  the  most 
competent  restoration.  The  nature  of 
this  work  requires  that  the  conservator 
improvise  many  of  his  tools  and  ma- 
terials. Mr.  Hlopoff  employs  an  aston- 
ishing array  of  standard  dental  and 
jeweler's  tools  as  well  as  his  own  im- 
provisations for  picking,  scraping,  and 
cleaning;  and  he  also  uses  a  variety 
of  materials  for  cleaning  and  for  the 
actual  restoration  process:  acetone, 
alcohol,  tetrachloride,  and  related 
chemical  compounds,  clay,  plaster, 
special  glues,  and  opaque  water  colors 
for  final  retouching. 

One  of  the  constant  dangers  of  any 
scraping  technique  is  that  the  surface 
of  the  art  object — especially  in  wood 
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pieces — will  be  inadvertently  and  per- 
haps permanently  impaired.  To  mini- 
mize this  danger,  Mr.  Hlopoff,  on 
several  of  the  Brummer  Collection 
pieces,  is  employing  an  auxiliary  steam- 
heat  cleansing  technique  that  he  has 
recently  developed.  This  new  tech- 
nique is  relatively  simple:  Mr.  Hlopoff 
heats  water  in  an  ordinary  household 
teakettle  to  which  a  fine  spout  has 
been  attached  for  the  steam  to  escape. 
After  examining  the  force  of  the  jet 
of  steam,  he  gently  applies  it  to  the 
unclean  areas  of  certain  wood  and 
stone  objects,  using  cotton  swabs  or 
stipple  brushes  to  remove  moist  and 
loosened  particles  of  encrusted  grime. 
The  initial  step  in  the  restoration 
process  entails  a  decision  by  Mr. 
Hlopoff,  after  careful  consideration, 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  a 
certain  piece  and  what  tools  and  ma- 
terials will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
desired  effect.  Perhaps  the  object — 
a  sculptured  head — has  been  painted 
over  many  times  during  its  history. 
Mr.  Hlopoff  must  decide  how  many 
layers  of  paint  were  added  on  top 
of  the  original  base,  and  how  they 
can  be  most  efficiently  removed:  by 
some  chemical  compound,  through 
painstaking  scraping,  or  both  processes. 
In  cases  involving  difficult  chemical 
analyses,  Mr.  Hlopoff  will  confer  with 


experts  at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Art 
Conservation  Center  in  New  York  or 
the  Conservation-Analytical  Labora- 
tory of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Much  of  the  conservator's  expertise 
lies  in  his  ability  to  correctly  analyze 
an  art  object  and  determine  the  pro- 
cess of  restoration.  Once  the  con- 
servator selects  and  begins  the  pro- 
cess— for  instance,  a  scraping  process 
— a  person  with  less  technical  knowl- 
edge can  accomplish,  under  the  con- 
servator's strict  surveillance  at  first, 
the  removal  of  the  stratified  paint  and 
dirt.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Hlopoff,  this 
other  person  could  very  well  be  a 
student. 

Mr.  Hlopoff  has,  in  fact,  expressed 
a  desire  for  student  aid,  and  very 
shortly  one  or  more  interested  stu- 
dents from  among  Duke's  art  classes 
may  begin  to  work  with  the  conserva- 
tor. Such  an  arrangement  should 
benefit  both  parties:  some  of  Mr. 
Hlopoff's  more  menial  duties  will  be 
immensely  shortened,  freeing  him  for 
more  intricate  procedures  and  analyses, 
while  the  students  will  handle  lesser 
art  objects  and  learn  how  to  work 
with  them. 

Mr.  Hlopoff  approaches  the  restora- 
tion of  similar  art  objects  of  disparate 
age  with  not  only  modified  tech- 
niques but  entirely  different  basic 
conservation  premises,  for  as  a  piece 
ages  the  accepted  techniques  for  its 
restoration  differ.  No  matter  what  the 
age  of  the  art  object,  however,  the 
critical  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
conservator  is  to  what  degree  the 
restoration  process  should  be  carried. 
Through  his  experience  the  conserva- 
tor must  decide  when  a  piece  may  best 
be  left  alone,  or  if  restoration  work  is 
necessary,  exactly  which  chips  and 
scars  are  truly  disfiguring — that  is, 
detracting  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  object — and  which  are  simply 
projections  of  the   erosions   of   time. 

Although  Mr.  Hlopoff  admits  that 
restoration  of  art  objects  is  necessarily 
slow,  he  feels  that  "the  kaleidoscopic 
nature  of  the  work  makes  it  extreme- 
ly interesting."  The  results  of  this  in- 
terest and  patience  will  in  time  be 
revealed  at  Duke  in  the  Brummer 
Collection.  — by  Joe  Williamson 


The  critical  decision:  What  should  be  done  with  a  certain  object  and  what  tools  and  materials  are  necessary  to  the  task. 
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When  members  of  the  class  of 
1917  gather  this  Commencement  for 
their  Golden  Anniversary  Reunion, 
a  buffalo  head  should  be  prominently 
displayed  in  commemoration  of  what 
at  the  time  was  pridefully  considered 
by  the  class  itself — and  the  contempo- 
rary student  body — as  the  high  spot  of 
its  four  years  on  the  campus  of  Trinity 
College. 

The  event  stamped  the  Class  of 
1917  as  no  other  class  has  been 
stamped  with  a  name,  insignia,  and 
distinction  which,  however  interpreted, 
resulted  in  Bishop  and  President 
Emeritus  John  C.  Kilgo's  severance  of 
his  relationship  with  the  institution,  an 
addition  to  Trinity's  tradition  of  pro- 
test and  independence,  and  a  turning 
point,  which  in  retrospect  and  the 
light  of  subsequent  developments,  was 
inevitable. 

On  the  surface,  and  at  the  time,  it 
was  only  a  student  protest.  But,  far 
deeper  than  that,  it  evolved  into  a  test 
of  leadership,  a  manifestation  of  the 
free  spirit  which  characterizes  a  uni- 
versity worthy  of  the  name,  and  the 
refusal  of  students,  administration, 
and  trustees  to  submit  to  narrow 
authoritarianism.  Such  significance 
was  not  and  probably  could  not  be 
seen  at  the  time.  But  had  the  Class  of 
1917's  protest  not  occurred,  had  the 
demands  of  Dr.  Kilgo  been  met,  there 
is  indeed  room  for  speculation  as  to 
where  such  dominance  and  control 
might  have  led. 

Against  this  background  and,  I 
hasten  to  add,  a  personal  interpretation 
and  application  in  which  even  the 
'17-ers,  or  many  of  them,  may  not 
share,  I  believe  that  the  occurrence 
rates  far  more  than  a  student  prank 
in  the  saga  of  Trinity  College  and 
Duke  University. 

Surely  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  event,  reasons  why  it  should 
make  the  gold  in  June's  Golden  An- 
niversary Reunion  shine  more  brightly. 
The  Class  of  1917  is  unique  in  its 
reflection  of  the  wholesome  spirit  of 
protest  and  dissent,  its  standing  fast 
on  the  right  to  differ  and  to  defend. 
There  must  be  agreement,  looking 
back  half  a  century,  that  students  were 
students  then  just  as  they  are  now; 
and    their    protests,    demonstrations, 
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and  resolutions  damn  neither  them  nor 
their  alma  mater. 

Significantly,  some  of  the  ringlead- 
ers in  the  uprising  of  fifty-three  years 
ago  are  worried  now  about  student  re- 
volt, lack  of  discipline  on  the  campus, 
and  radicalism.  In  fact,  the  class 
committee  which  drafted  a  resolution 
of  condemnation,  subsequently  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  class,  met 
in  the  room  of  a  member  who  is  now, 
I  am  told,  one  of  the  more  concerned 
about  universities,  colleges,  and  stu- 
dents going  to  pot. 

Earl  W.  Porter's  excellent  book 
Trinity  and  Duke  contains  several 
pages  under  the  subtitle  "The  'Buffalo' 
Trouble."  I  know  that  the  episode 
caused  sharp  differences  within  the 
Trinity  administration,  as  rumbles 
cropped  out  on  the  campus  at  the 
time;  but  I  did  not  know  that  they 
were  as  deep  and  divisive  as  Dr. 
Porter's  research  discovered.  For 
those  interested  in  that  phase  of  the 
matter — as  well  as  a  clear  view  across 
the  years  which  link  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  University — I  suggest  that 
they  read  the  Porter  book,  available 
through  the  Duke  University  Press 
under  a  1964  printing. 

I  do  have  to  add  in  all  candor,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Porter  either  toned 
down  what  Bishop  Kilgo  said  on  that 
memorable  morning  after  Thanks- 
giving, 1914,  or  his  sources  got  their 
quotation  second-hand  and  softened 
words  for  the  bishop's  or  history's  sake. 
What  I  write  I  heard  and  saw  as  a 
wide-eyed  freshman.  The  experience 
was  burned  into  my  memory  at  a  time 
when  it  was  most  impressionable.  And 
a  recent  check  with  several  others  who 
were  present  revealed  the  same  memo- 
ries that  I  have. 

Dr.  Kilgo  was  not  the  type  of  person 
to  pull  his  punches,  to  water  down  his 
oratory  or  to  leave  a  speech  half-done 
once  he  had  started  it;  those  chapel 
exercises  at  which  he  spoke  fifty-three 
years  ago  were  no  exception.  He  did 
not  ask  members  of  the  Class  of  1917 
if  they  were  so-and-so's;  he  asserted 
ringingly  that  they  were. 

It  did  not  take  long  on  the  morning 
after  Thanksgiving  for  the  report  to 
get  around  campus  that  the  sophomore 
class  had  hoisted  its  1917  pennant  to 
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A  Personal  Reminiscence  by  H.  W. 


An  early  view  of  the  Trinity  flagpole:  The  pol 


the  top  of  the  campus  flagpole  in  front 
of  Craven  Memorial  Hall.  For  stu- 
dents who  went  to  chapel,  the  pennant 
was  there  to  see,  fluttering  in  a  stiff 
breeze  and  waiting  for  somebody  with 
a  pair  of  telephone-pole  climbers  to 
get  it  down. 

It  needs  to  be  explained  that  the 
student  flag-raisers  did  not  lower  and 
then  replace  Old  Glory  with  their  pen- 
nant. The  flag  was  lowered  at  sunset 
and  raised  again  next  morning  at  the 
proper  time.    Old  Glory  was  not  des- 


before  Craven    Memorial  Hall  on  the  Trinity  campus  was  never  the  same  after  the  deed. 


ecrated;  the  class  pennant  was  raised 
at  night  to  the  top  of  an  empty  flag- 
pole. But  the  raisers  did  their  job 
well.  Not  content  with  raising  their 
class  banner  to  the  top,  they  also  used 
a  pair  of  climbers  to  take  the  flag's 
pulley  rope  well  up  the  pole,  and 
there  they  tied  it  so  that  the  rope  could 
be  untied  and  the  pennant  lowered  only 
by  somebody  similarly  equipped. 

When  Bishop  Kilgo,  still  living  on 
the  edge  of  the  Trinity  campus  in  a 
large  frame,  white  house  which  later 


became  the  "fraushack,"  got  up  in 
chapel  that  morning,  no  one  thought 
anything  special  was  in  store.  He  was 
frequently  chapel  speaker  when  his 
duties  as  bishop  permitted  him  to  be 
at  home.  And  as  orator  par  excellence 
he  always  kept  faculty  and  students 
alike  alert  and  listening. 

This  particular  time  he  began  with 
a  eulogy  of  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  outset,  his  talk  was 
mostly  descriptive.  Dr.  Kilgo  related 
how,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  he 


looked  up  at  "Old  Glory"  flying  over 
the  ship,  what  it  meant  to  him  and  all 
Americans,  its  majesty,  its  protective- 
ness,  it  inspiration,  and  at  what  cost  in 
sacrifice  and  human  blood  it  had  been 
born  and  defended.   And  then  it  came. 

This  same  flag  had  been  desecrated 
on  the  campus  of  Trinity  College.  The 
gaping  scars  left  by  the  climbers' 
spikes  on  the  flagpole  cried  out  for 
retribution.  As  for  those  guilty  of  this 
"dastardly  deed,"  "this  dishonor  and 
dispoliation  of  the  flag  of  their  coun- 
try," they  were — and  here  the  etched- 
in  words  come  tumbling  down  the 
years — "traitors,  Benedict  Arnolds, 
and  sons   of  buffaloes." 

"Unless  the  perpetrators  of  this 
deed,"  the  bishop  thundered  as  his 
oratory  reached  a  crescendo — and  I 
continue  the  direct  quotes  because  his 
words  still  blaze  out  to  me — "are 
ferreted  out  and  sent  from  this  campus 
in  disgrace,  I  shall  regret  that  I  ever 
had  any  connection  with  this  college, 
erase  the  name  of  Trinity  College 
from  every  document  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  leave  this  campus  forever." 

The  bishop  had  obviously  over- 
spoken  himself  as  perfervid  orators 
tend  to  carry  themselves  away  on  their 
own  flights.  Upon  his  threat  to  leave, 
a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come  was 
evidenced  in  the  outburst  of  applause 
from  the  condemned  sophomore  class. 
The  outburst  hit  the  newspapers  about 
as  quickly  as  it  hit  the  campus. 

The  sophomore  class  reacted  quick- 
ly and  vigorously.  As  soon  as  a  group 
could  get  together  after  chapel  a 
reply  was  drafted  and  the  whole  class 
assembled  to  vote  approval  to  the 
public  statement.  I  quote  here  from 
Earl  Porter's  book,  verbatim  or  in 
paraphrase : 

"No  man  of  unbiased  judgment 
could  possibly  interpret"  their  act  as 
an  insult  to  the  flag,  the  counterat- 
tacking sophomores  asserted.  It  was 
not  their  duty  to  find  the  guilty  parties. 
Besides,  there  was  "no  proof"  that  a 
sophomore  had  done  it.  They  resented 
Dr.  Kilgo's  words  as  "unwarranted 
interference  by  an  outsider  who  oc- 
cupies no  executive  position  in  the 
college  management." 

There  remains  only  the  denouement. 
The  campus  buzzed;  the  sophomores 
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put  out  the  word  that  if  any  member 
of  their  class  was  shipped,  the  entire 
class  would  leave.  But  they  were 
aever  put  to  the  test. 

The  flame  gradually  fizzled  out.  It 
was  common  knowledge  around  the 
campus  that  the  administration  knew 
who  hoisted  the  1917  flag.  But  noth- 
ing was  done  about  it,  and  not  long 
thereafter  Bishop  Kilgo,  true  to  his 
words,  left  the  campus  to  take  up 
residence  in  Charlotte. 

The  class  of  1917  went  into  the 
annals  as  the  "buffalo"'  class,  a  buffalo 
head  added  to  the  numerals  on  its 
class  pennant,  and  a  similar  decora- 
tion adorning  its  class  ring.  Trinity 
College  did  not  collapse  but  grew  into 
Duke  University;  the  "sons  of  buf- 
faloes," going  off  to  war  and  settling 
down  to  sound,  solid,  patriotic  citi- 
zenship, proved  how  wrong  their 
campus  defamer  really  was.  They 
and  their  dissent  became  a  part  of 
the  tradition  and  character  of  their 
alma  mater  in  more  ways  than  one. 

There  should  probably  be  a  footnote 
which    carries    its    own    commentary. 


If  members  of  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary Class  will  look  at  the  diplomas 
which  thev  received  as  seniors  fifty 
vears  ago,  another  hallmark  of  their 
distinction  and  their  critic's  unfor- 
giveness  will  be  discovered;  they  bear 
the  signature  of  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Dr.  Kilgo  demanded  a  retraction 
from  the  class  but  never  got  it.  He 
stuck  to  his  demand  as  the  time  neared 
for  the  Class  of  1917  to  graduate 
and  made  one  final  but  futile  effort  at 
coercion.  Only  a  few  months  before 
Commencement,  James  H.  Southgate, 
chairman  of  the  board,  died.  When 
the  board  met  in  June,  1917,  the 
bishop,  still  a  member  despite  widen- 
ing differences,  was  named  as  Chair- 
man Southgate's  successor  to  preside 
at  the  meeting,  in  what  was  apparently 
another  effort  at  appeasement.  Even 
then  his  feeling  was  so  strong  that  he 
thought  the  "sons  of  buffaloes"  should 
not  receive  their  degrees  and,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  refused  to  sign  their 
diplomas.  President  Few  and  the 
faculty  knew  that  the  seniors  had  met 


required  academic  requirements  and 
approved  the  degrees.  When  Chair- 
man Kilgo  remained  adamant,  the 
trustees  directed  their  vice-chairman, 
Joseph  G.  Brown,  to  sign  instead. 

The  final  break  came  the  next 
November,  when,  after  administrative 
reogranization  and  intermittent  wran- 
gling which  got  into  the  public  prints, 
Kilgo's  resignation  as  board  member 
and  Trinity  president-emeritus  was 
accepted.  A  buffalo  head  on  a  class 
ring  and  pennant  and  a  diploma  signed 
by  the  vice-chairman  of  the  trustees 
set  the  Class  of  1917  separate  and 
apart,  a  symbol  of  what  might  have 
happened  but  did  not  in  an  influence 
which,  however  unintended,  long  lin- 
gered as  the  Trinity  of  yesterday  was 
fused  into  the  Duke  University  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 


Mr.  Kendall,  who  has  been  active  as 
a  journalist  and  columnist  since  his 
retirement  in  1965  as  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  adapted  this 
article  from  one  he  wrote  for  the  June 
12,  1966,  issue  of  the  Daily  News. 


The   Trinity   College  Class  of  1917:   The  Buffaloes  two  years  later  when  the  chairman  refused  to  sign  their  diplomas. 
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The  day  was  cold  with  ice  hang- 
ing in  the  trees — weather  bitter 
enough  to  make  anyone  stay  inside — 
but  approximately  seventy  alumni 
serving  as  area  chairmen  and  workers 
for  the  Twentieth  Annual  Loyalty 
Fund  arrived  on  campus  on  February 
18  for  the  yearly  Area  Chairmen's 
Day  workshop  and  luncheon. 

The  workshop,  which  preceded  the 
launching  of  the  area  campaign  on 
March  1,  was  designed  to  acquaint 
chairmen  with  their  duties  in  the 
1966-67  Loyalty  Fund. 

Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  importance  of  reaching  this  year's 
second-stage  effort  to  raise  annual  giv- 
ing through  the  Loyalty  Fund  to  the 
$1,000,000  level.  This  level,  to  be 
achieved  in  three  stages,  was  adopted 
as  a  goal  in  1965  by  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity National  Council.  The  first 
stage,  which  consisted  of  a  $675,000 
goal,  was  successfully  concluded  in  the 
1965-66  Loyalty  Fund  Campaign. 
The  second  stage,  which  consists  of 
an  $800,000  goal,  will  be  met  in  this 
year's  campaign  which  ends  on  June 
30.  The  third  stage,  or  $1,000,000 
goal,  will  be  attempted  in  the  1967-68 
Loyalty  Fund  Campaign. 

It  was  reported  at  the  workshop  that 
a  Mid-campaign  Progress  Report  re- 
vealed that  as  of  December  31,  1966, 
the  1966-67  Loyalty  Fund  had  received 
$478,736.07  from  7,822  donors.  The 
remaining  $321,263.93  of  the  $800,000 
goal  will  have  to  be  raised  by  June  30. 
Although  additional  funds  came  into 
the  Loyalty  Fund  between  December 
3 1  and  the  time  of  the  area  chairmen's 
meeting,     Roland     Wilkins,     Loyalty 
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Fund  field  secretary,  emphasized  that 
the  total  still  to  be  raised  by  area 
chairmen  and  their  workers  is  formida- 
ble. 

Each  year  the  area  campaign  follows 
a  mail  solicitation  campaign  conducted 
by  class  agents  for  the  various  schools 
and  colleges.  During  the  area  cam- 
paign, attempts  are  made  to  contact 
as  many  alumni  as  possible  either  in 
person  or  by  telephone. 

Following  the  workshop  and  lun- 
cheon, Charles  B.  Huestis,  vice  presi- 
dent for  business  and  finance,  spoke 
about  the  importance  of  unrestricted 
gifts — such  as  those  obtained  through 
the  Loyalty  Fund — to  the  University's 
current  operating  budget. 

Vann  V.  Secrest,  Sr.,  '16,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, presided  over  the  workshop  and 
luncheon. 

The  Lawmakers 

In  1881  Braxton  Craven,  president 
of  Trinity  College,  reported  to  the 
trustees  that  he  felt  "it  proper  to 
allude  to  the  immense  influence  now 
exerted  by  the  alumni  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  College.  We  are  young 
compared  not  only  with  the  great 
colleges  of  the  country,  but  even  with 
the  other  principal  colleges  of  the 
State,  and  are  just  now  beginning  to 
attract  attention  by  our  fruits.  In  the 
last  legislature  Trinity  men  composed 
over  one-fifth  of  the  entire  body,  held 
twelve  chairmanships  of  committees, 
and  won  a  good  reputation  for  them- 
selves and  their  Alma  Mater." 

Duke    University,    which    evolved 


from  Trinity  College,  is  still  young 
in  comparison  with  other  universities 
both  within  and  without  the  state. 
And  its  alumni  are  still  exerting  an 
"immense  influence"  on  the  reputation 
of  the  institution — even  in  the  state 
legislature,  where  this  year  Duke  is 
represented  by  eleven  alumni. 

The  legislators  are:  Ashley  B.  Futrell 
'33;  Dallas  L.  Alford,  Jr.,  '31;  Ed 
Kemp  '45;  John  R.  Boger,  Jr.,  '50, 
LLB  '52;  C.  Frank  Griffin  LLB  '50; 
Wade  H.  Penny,  Jr.,  '57,  LLB  '60; 
Sneed  High  '36;  P.  Jackson  Baugh 
'54;  Carl  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  '58,  LLB  '61; 
David  D.  Jordan  '61;  and  Marshall 
A.  Rauch  '44. 

Glee  Club  Tour 

Alumni  in  the  Northeast  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  voices  from 
Duke  this  month  as  sixty  members  of 
the  Men's  Glee  Club  embark  on  their 
annual  spring  tour.  The  club,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Paul  Young, 
will  follow  this  basic  itinerary: 

Sunday,  March  26 — Joint  concert 
with  Harvard  in  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,  7:00  p.m.;  Monday,  March 
27 — Auburn,  Maine,  High  Street  Con- 
gregational Church,  evening  concert; 
Tuesday,  March  28 — Hatfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Memorial  Town  Hall, 
evening  concert;  Wednesday,  March 
29 — Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  Saucum 
Valley  Country  Club,  evening  con- 
cert; Thursday,  March  30 — Brook- 
haven,  New  York,  Bellport  Senior 
High  School  Auditorium,  evening  con- 
cert; and  Friday,  March  31 — West- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  Westwood  Meth- 
odist Church,  evening  concert. 

Alumni  in  these  areas  are  encour- 
aged to  attend  the  concerts. 


Opposite  page:  Vann  V.  Secrest,  ► 
Sr.,  '16,  standing,  of  Monroe,  North 
Carolina,  presided  over  the  annual 
Loyalty  Fund  Area  Chairmen's  Day 
on  February  18.  Charles  B.  Huestis, 
vice  president  for  business  and  finance, 
spoke  at  the  luncheon  which  followed 
a  morning  workshop.  Mrs.  Secrest, 
left,  added  her  own  charm  to  the 
gathering.  She  was  selected  in  1925 
as  the  first  Miss  North  Carolina. 
Photograph   by    Thad  Sparks. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Class  Notes  Editor 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 
NEXT  REUNION: 

COMMENCEMENT  1967 
L.  L.  Ivey  '15,  President,  202  East 
Park  Drive,  Raleigh.  North  Carolina 
MARRIED:  Ralph  J.  Sykes  '05  to 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Mangum  on  Jan.  21. 
Residence:    Greensboro,  N.   C. 

^    y^v  NEXT  REUNION:   1969 

j  ^- y  Robert  W.  Bradshaw,  Min- 
J_,X        ister  of  Pastoral  Care  for  the 

First   Methodist  Church,  Wilson,  N.  C, 

was  one  of  1 1  citizens  honored  during 
1966    for    "outstanding    contributions    to 

the    community."      His    award    was    for 

"Service  to  Mankind." 

MARRIED:  Thomas  A.  Stokes  to  Mrs. 

Miriam  W.  Burns  on  Nov.  26.  Residence: 

Durham,  N.  C. 

,-*  -|  NEXT  REUNION:   1967 

7  1  Charles  W.  Bundy.  Presi- 
^*  -L  dent,  Law  Building,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina. 

R.  A.  (Red)  Parham,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina  but  a  resident  of  Rhode- 
sia for  many  years,  has  retired  in  Rho- 
desia and  has  completed  an  autobiography 
entitled  Tobacco  in  the  Blood.  A  re- 
viewer has  written  that  it  is  "an  in- 
teresting account  of  life  in  Rhodesia 
through  the  years,  the  people  he  met, 
the  business  contacts  he  formed  and  the 
business  which  he  and  his  brothers  had 
a  great  part  in  establishing  there." 

/^  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

7  7  Thomas  C.  Kirkman,  Presi- 
X-rf  £*  dent,  902  Sunset  Drive,  High 
Point,  North  Carolina. 

Caroline  Avera  retired  on  Jan.  1 
after  44  years  of  service  with  the  North 
Carolina  State  educational  system.  Her 
career  was  cited  as  "outstanding  both  in 
service  and  dedication  to  the  State 
educational  agency  and  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina."  She  makes  her  home 
in  Raleieh. 


^  ^  NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

7  V^  Dr.  James  E.  Boyd  a.m.  is 
^*  \-J  president  of  West  Georgia 
College,   Carrollton. 

,-j    ^-y  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

'i  I  J  L.  V.  Chappell  ll.b.,  Presi- 
m_y  V-/  dent  and  Director  of  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Clearwater,  Fla., 
is  one  of  four  prominent  Southern  bank- 
ers to  be  appointed  to  three-year  terms 
on  the  boards  of  the  Reserve  Bank's 
four  branches  by  the  head  office  Board 
of  Directors. 

W.  Dortch  Langston  of  Goldsboro, 
N.  G,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  membership  on  the  Charles  B. 
Aycock  Memorial  Commission. 

^        /  NEXT  REUNION:   1969 

•^  /  I  Clare  X.  Dowler  a.m.,  lives 
m^7  JL  in  Tulsa,  Okla..  and  is  per- 
sonnel director  for  the  city  schools. 

Wilson  O.  Weldon  b.d.,  pastor  of 
West  Market  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C, 
Methodist  Assembly. 


NEXT  REUNION:    1969 
Charles  D.  (Chuck)  Beatty 
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^,7  ^  (D  '38),  a  retired  Navy  chap- 
lain, is  pastor  of  Lovely  Lane  Methodist 
church.  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was  the 
host  church  for  the  Methodist  Bicen- 
tennial held  last  spring.  His  wife  is 
Caroline  Riefle  Beatty. 

James  H.  Styers,  senior  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  loans  and  investments 
division  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  Riegel  Textile 
Corp. 

^      S-  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

'^  |  "\  Dr.  Evelyn  Parker  Ivey  of 
m^7  V-/  Morristown,  N.  J.,  was  ap- 
pointed medical  director  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Arthur  Brisbane 
Child   Treatment   Center  of  Allaire   last 


November.  Formerly  director  of  chil- 
dren's services  at  the  State  Hospital  at 
Greystone  Park,  she  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  named  medical  director  of  a  state 
mental  health  institution  in  New  Jersey. 

/^    ,~  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

'^\  ^<  William  H.  Griffiths,  Jr., 
_X  V.-'  c.e.,  a  Captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  is  special  assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Commander  for  Facilities  Planning  at 
the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand, Washington,  D.  C.  He  and  his 
wife,  who  have  three  children,  make 
their  home  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

^  ^  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

/^  V,  I    M.    Chick    Wilkerson    b.d. 

^7  ^  and  Margaret  Underwood 
Wilkerson  '40  are  living  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
He  is  administrator  of  Lydia  H.  Roper 
Home,  Inc. 

Howard  M.  Winterson,  corporate 
vice-president  of  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing, Inc.,  is  director  of  the  Utility  Di- 
vision, and  has  moved  to  the  Greater 
Hartford,   Conn.,  area. 

/  ^.  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

/  I  I  I  Duke  was  represented  by 
IVy  Joseph  J.  Klein  ll.b.,  of 
Scarsdale.  N.  Y.,  at  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Elizabeth  J.  McCormack  as  presi- 
dent of  Manhattanville  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Purchase,  N.  Y..  on  Dec.  9. 
George  McAfee,  a  fuel  oil  distributor 
in  Durham,  has  been  named  a  council- 
man-at-large  on  the  Durham  City  Coun- 
cil. 

Judge  Dean  Strausbaugh,  of  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Municipal  Court,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
North  American  Judges  Association  at 
the  1966  International  Conference  in 
Colorado  Springs. 

•  ^  NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

/  I     I        William  A.  Early  m.ed.  is 
-1-  _l_      administrative      director      of 
personnel  for  Montgomery  County  Public 
Schools,  Rockville,  Md. 
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The  new  West  Campus  of  the  new  Duke  University:  The  Duke  Chapel  was  the  last  of  the  original  buildings  completed. 


Robert  E.  Perry  c.e.,  owner  of  a 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  structural  steel  sales 
firm,  has  been  elected  president  of  Emer- 
gency Homes,  Inc.,  an  organization  that 
subsidizes  rent   for  low-income  families. 

/  /^  Silver  Anniversary:    1967 

/  I       I     Charles  L.  Steel,  III,  Presi- 

1m  dent,  1409  Dollar  Avenue, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Charles  A.  Grant  of  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  fibers  and  film  depart- 
ment of  Hercules,  Inc.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Barbara  Koukol  '44. 

Barbara  Marshall  Horton  (Mrs. 
George  V.)  writes  that  she  has  moved 
from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  her  husband  has  opened  an  office 
for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  is 
covering  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
country. 

Edward  J.  Ochsenreiter  (l  '49)  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  is  a  real  estate  broker 
and  appraiser. 


Robert  A.  (Bob)  Wolff  was  named 
president  of  the  New  York  franchise  in 
the  North  American  Soccer  League  in 
December,  and  will  also  maintain  his 
position  as  Director  of  Public  Relations 
for  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Corpora- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

/  ,-  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

/I  ^  Capt.  Stephen  L.  Rusk,  III, 
i  f  USN  and  Jane  Ellen  John- 
ston Rusk  '44  live  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  have  a  daughter  who  is  a  student  at 
Mary  Washington  College.  Captain  Rusk 
is  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Washington,  D.  C. 

/     /  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

/  I  /  I     Charles  K.  Ballard  is  presi- 
I     X.    dent    of     Southeastern     Pre- 
mium   Acceptance    Corporation,     Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Matthew  S.  (Sandy)  Rae,  Jr.,  (ll.b. 
'47),  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Darling,    Shattuck,    Hall    &    Call,    Los 


Angeles,  Calif.,  is  State  president  of  the 
California  Republican  League  and  a 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Control 
Committee.  He  was  also  elected  Supreme 
Treasurer  of  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law  frater- 
nity at  the  national  convention  last 
August.  He  and  Mrs.  Rae  have  three 
"beauty  queens,"  ages  7,  5,  and  4. 


/    _  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

/  I  ^N  Barbara  Fay  Adams  r.n., 
JL  _^/  b.s.n.  has  been  advanced 
from  assistant  to  associate  professor  on 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
East  Carolina  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
Nathaniel  Beaman,  III  (ll.b.  '49), 
has  been  elected  Vice  President  and 
Trust  Officer  of  First  &  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank,  in  charge  of  trust  services 
for  Norfolk,  Virginia  Beach,  Chesapeake 
and  Portsmouth  areas  of  Virginia. 

George  A.  Bishopric  (m.d.  '49)  of 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  represented  Duke  at  the 
inauguration  of  Dr.  John  Van  Gaasbeek 
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Elmendorf  as  president  of  New  College 
on  Feb.  22. 

P.  Malcolm  and  Jean  Fetherston 
Smurthwaite  '46,  together  with  their 
son  and  daughter,  are  living  in  Florence, 
S.  C,  where  Union  Carbide  Corporation 
is  building  a  new  Welding  Equipment 
Manufacturing  plant.  Mr.  Smurthwaite 
is  an  assistant  manager  of  the  new 
facility. 

MARRIED:  Yvonne  Stewart  Flake 
to  Col.  Donald  T.  Ruby,  U.S.A.  Ret. 
Residence:  South  Arlington,  Va. 

/  f  NEXT  REUNION:   1971 

/ 1  1^  Myers  B.  Curtis  b.d.  is  su- 
I>-'  perintendent  of  the  Fayette- 
ville  District  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  daughters. 

/  __  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

/  I       /     Harold  A.  (Lou)  Bello  has 

I  /  joined  Jewel  Box  Stores  Cor- 
poration as  assistant  vice  president — 
store  personnel  to  administer  the  com- 
pany's college  recruitment  program  for 
future  managers.  He  will  work  out  of 
the  executive  offices  in  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
but  will  continue  to  live  in  Raleigh.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Jackie  Hutzler 
'48,  and  they  have  three  children. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Dunn  practices  internal 
medicine  and  cardiology  in  Wayne,  N.  J. 
His  residence  is  in  Smoke  Rise. 

Frank  P.  Ezerski  is  an  attorney  in 
Monessen,  Pa. 

George  C.  Hoke  c.e.,  a  consulting 
engineer  for  the  City  of  Durham,  has 
received  the  Silver  Beaver  Award,  the 
highest  honor  given  to  adult  scout  lead- 
ers. Last  year  he  served  as  district  com- 
missioner and  is  continuing  in  this  posi- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Edwin  S.  West  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  general  and  tax  accounting  for 
General  Electric's  Large  Lamp  Depart- 
ment, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

/  f\  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

/  I  ^- y    At  the  last  annual  meeting  of 

\-S  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology, 
Richard  T.  Farrior  m.d.  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
received  a  Certificate  of  Award  "for 
distinguished  services  in  the  educational 
programs  of  this  society  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Program  Committee 
— Scientific  Programs — Exhibits — Home 
Study    courses — Instructional     Courses." 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Gough  b.d.  is  visiting 
lecturer  in  religion  at  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, Canton,  N.  Y.  Previously  he  was 


president  of  Warner  Pacific  College, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Claire  Naylor  Morgenthaler  lives 
in  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  is  in  the  trans- 
lation service  of  Bovard  &  Cie,  one  of 
Switzerland's  best-known  patent  attorney 
firms. 

—  /r^  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

^|  I  I  J.  Lander  Allen,  Jr.,  a  na- 
_^/  V-/  tive  of  Lakeland,  Fla.,  who 
joined  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1953,  is  assistant  vice 
president. 

Lonnie  Herbin,  Jr.,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  retiring  solicitor  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  12th  District,  has  joined 
the  law  firm  of  Ridenour  and  Johnston, 
which  is  now  Ridenour,  Johnston  & 
Herbin.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 

David  L.  Tubbs  e.e.  has  moved  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
is  working  for  I.B.M.  at  the  Research 
Triangle  Park. 

Hubert  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  e.e.,  formerly 
superintendent  of  Duke  Power  Company's 
Burlington  District,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  company's  general  office  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  and  promoted  to  assistant 
manager  of  the  distribution  operations. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 
BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Charles  E.  McKtttrick,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July 
21.    Named  Charles  Everett,  III. 

—  ^|  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

^N  I  Richard  W.  Faley  has  been 
^  JL  named  manager  of  fire  and 
marine  lines  at  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Companies  office  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

James  J.  Nabors  is  assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Men  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
MARRIED:  Dennis  H.  Cooke,  Jr.,  to 
Mary  Kathleen  Buckner  on  Dec.  26. 
Residence:  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
BORN:  A  daughter  to  August  John 
Marjenhoff  and  Mrs.  Marjenhoff, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  14.  Named 
Juliana  Augusta. 

—  /^  NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

^N     /    Walter  V.  Dunne  is  an  ac- 
^S  ^^    count    executive    for   Maritz, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  111.    He  lives  in  Park 
Ridge. 

Edward  L.  Emes,  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  vice  president — credit  insurance 
sales  for  Bankers  Financial  Life  Com- 
pany. 

John  Hilker  has  been  honored  by  the 
State    Farm    Mutual    Automobile    Insur- 


ance Company  on  completion  of  ten 
years  with  the  company.  He  is  service 
supervisor  of  the  North  Carolina  divi- 
sion in  the  Eastern  regional  office  in 
Charlottesville,   Va. 

Wright  Hugus,  Jr.,  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Ivey,  Barnum 
&  O'Mara,  Greenwich,  Conn.  He  resides 
with  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Woods  Hugus 
'54,  and  their  three  children  in  Old 
Greenwich. 

Lewis  B.  Hyman,  Jr.,  is  Assistant 
Vice  President  of  Wilmington  Trust 
Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Delbert  E.  Strain  c.e.  is  a  sales  engi- 
neer for  Arkansas  Steel  &  Aluminum 
Company,  Little  Rock. 

— .    ,-*  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

^|  '^  C.  Norman  Shealy  left 
^y  ,/  Western  Reserve  University 
Hospital  in  August  to  join  the  Gundersen 
Clinic  in  LaCrosse,  Wis.  In  June  he  gave 
the  first  annual  Harold  G.  Wolff  Me- 
morial Lecture,  awarded  for  the  best 
paper  on  pain,  an  honor  shared  with  an 
Italian  researcher. 

Charles  S.  Watson  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Vanderbilt  University  in 
August,  1966,  and  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  third  son  to 
Ruth  Anne  Fisher  Veazey  (Mrs.  Alex- 
ander H,  Jr.)  and  Dr.  Veazey,  Hender- 
sonville,  N.  C,  on  June  25.  Named  Lee 
Fisher. 

— ,       /  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^|  f  I     L.   Gilbert  Carroll  m.a.t. 

^/  ■*■  (d.ed.  '60)  is  superintendent 
of  city  schools  in  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

David  F.  Crockett,  president  of 
Crockett  Mortgage  Company,  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa.,  has  been  named  to  the  Metro- 
politan Regional  Administrative  Board 
of  Industrial  Valley  Bank  and  Trust 
Company. 

James  E.  King  was  appointed  director 
of  auxiliary  enterprises  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity effective  Jan.  1.  He  directs  the 
overall  operations  of  the  book  store, 
laundry,  parking  deck,  barber  shop,  post 
office  and  central  scheduling  at  the  Uni- 
versity. He,  his  wife,  Margaret  Fisher 
King  '53,  and  their  four  children  live  in 
Decatur,  Ga. 

Martin  Roaman  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Roaman's,  Inc.,  which  operates 
a  chain  of  women's  apparel  stores  spe- 
cializing in  large  sizes.  A  resident  of 
New  York  City,  he  has  been  general 
merchandise  manager  and  sales  promo- 
tion manager  since   1959.      TO  PAGE  26 
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Coach  Winkin:  He  and  his  players  have  shoveled  on  more  than  one  occasion. 


Snowballs  or  Baseballs 
in  Maine  This  Spring 


Dr.  John  W.  Winkin,  Jr.,  '41,  is 
probably  wondering  if  the  snow 
will  have  melted  in  Waterville,  Maine, 
by  the  time  he  and  his  Colby  College 
baseball  team  return  from  their 
annual  spring  trip  to  the  South.  Each 
year  the  team  practices  indoors  until 
departing  for  a  southern  tour;  by  the 
time  they  return,  the  snow  usually  has 
melted.  But  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion Coach  Winkin  and  his  players 
have  been  seen  shoveling  snow. 
The   weather   and   limited   practice 


sessions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  insurmountable  problems  for 
Coach  Winkin.  He  is  only  one  run 
away  from  having  won  or  shared  the 
Maine  State  baseball  title  in  each  of 
the  twelve  years  he  has  coached  at 
Colby.  That  one  run  came  in  the 
eleventh  inning  in  a  game  with  the 
University  of  Maine  in  1955,  the  first 
year  he  coached  at  the  college.  He 
has  since  won  the  Maine  State  title 
seven  times  and  tied  for  it  on  four 
occasions.    His  overall  coaching  record 


at  Colby  is  169  wins,  eighty-four 
losses,  and  eight  ties.  In  January, 
1966,  he  was  named  National  College 
Baseball  Coach-of-the-Year. 

To  achieve  this  success,  Coach 
Winkin  has  recruited  talented  person- 
nel while  simultaneously  coping  with 
the  weather.  He  also  is  a  shrewd 
student  of  the  game.  In  earning  his 
doctorate  in  education  from  Columbia 
University,  he  devoted  his  thesis  to 
"Coaching  Through  Situation  Study," 
an  analysis  based  on  approximately 
1,100  baseball  situations  that  occurred 
in  games  during  Colby's  1960  season. 
This  thesis,  he  says,  is  "a  mental  ap- 
proach to  athletics." 

But  Dr.  Winkin's  life  has  not  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  coaching.  Like 
many  students  who  completed  their 
undergraduate  work  in  1941,  he  en- 
tered the  armed  forces — in  this  case 
the  navy.  He  served  for  five  years 
aboard  four  destroyers  and  saw  combat 
in  the  Coral  Sea,  at  Midway,  Guadal- 
canal, and  in  other  campaigns.  He 
ended  his  service  career  as  temporary 
commander  on  the  U.S.S.  "Cowell," 
a  ship  stationed  adjacent  to  the  U.S.S. 
"Missouri"  during  the  ceremonies 
signifying  the  Japanese  surrender. 
Commander  Winkin  witnessed  the  pro- 
ceedings through  binoculars. 

Upon  his  return  to  civilian  life, 
Coach  Winkin  turned  to  publishing 
rather  than  coaching.  He  had  dreamed 
of  a  magazine  during  his  service 
years,  and  with  his  help  Sport  Maga- 
zine was  organized.  John  Winkin  was 
the  publication's  first  assistant  editor. 

In  1954,  however,  he  found  his  way 
to  Colby  College.  He  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  institution  as  early  as 
his  undergraduate  days  at  Duke,  for 
the  late  "Jack"  Coombs,  Duke's 
famous  baseball  coach,  was  a  Colby 
alumnus  and  is  known  there  as  "Colby 
Jack."  In  fact,  the  baseball  fields  at 
both  Duke  and  Colby  are  named  in 
his  honor. 

In  addition  to  his  baseball  duties, 
Coach  Winkin  is  associate  professor  of 
physical  education  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  athletics  and  phys- 
ical education.  At  this  time  of  year, 
however,  his  thoughts  are  no  doubt 
centered  upon  baseball.  And  upon  the 
snow  that  he  hopes  will  melt. 
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Daniel  O.  Shackelford  '39  has  been 
named  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Certified  Public  Accoun- 
tants, an  organization  of  several  hun- 
dred  CPA's  from   throughout   the   state. 


Fred  A.  Shabel,  basketball  coach  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  since  1963, 
will  become  assistant  to  the  director  of 
athletics  at  the  University  at  the  close 
of  the  current  season. 

—  —  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

^|  ^|  Louis  A.  Aitken  b.d.  is  a 
^  ^  Methodist  minister  in  Rowan, 
Iowa. 

Fred  Dow  is  director  of  educational 
promotion  for  Fawcett  World  Library, 
New  York  City. 

William  S.  Jennette,  Jr.,  is  assistant 
treasury  attache  for  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Rome,  Italy. 

B.  Glogden  Stewart,  Jr.,  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Branch  Banking  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, Wilson,  N.  C. 

MARRIED:  William  Henry  Burtner 
to  Benita  J.  Stout  on  Nov.  20.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

—  S"  NEXT  REUNION:   1972 

^1  I  "^    William     A.     Baxley     c.e. 

^y  V/  (m.d.  '62),  Lynn  Williams 
Baxley  '56,  and  their  three  sons  are  liv- 
ing in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  Dr.  Bax- 
ley is  an  instructor  in  medicine,  Division 
of  Cardiology,  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Medical  Center. 

On  Dec.  1  John  A.  Schwarz,  III, 
was  made  an  assistant  vice  president  of 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
He  makes  his  home  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Peter  V.  Taylor  is  station  manager 
for  WXHR  AM/FM,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Benjamin  C.  Boylston  '54  has  been 
named  manager  of  personnel  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  a  firm  he 
joined  in  1955  after  earning  a  master's 
degree    at    the    University    of    Chicago. 


MARRIED:  Robert  N.  Clark  c.e.  to 
Mary  Lee  White  on  Dec.  20.  Residence: 
Richmond,  Va. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Dr.  Leon- 
ard H.  Brubaker  and  Margaret  Miles 
Brubaker  '58,  Rockville,  Md.,  on  Oct. 
5.    Named  Alice  Elizabeth. 

A  son  to  Barbara  Hatcher  Poole 
(Mrs.  James  G.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Poole, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  4. 

—    __        TENTH  REUNION:    1967 

^|  /  George  C.  Beacham,  Presi- 
^  I  dent,  1516  Kennicott  Avenue, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

R.  William  Bramberg,  Jr.,  a  real 
estate  developer  in  New  Port  Richey, 
Fla.,  is  president  of  Lindrick  Corp.,  Lind- 
rick  Service  Corp.,  and  Capital  Structures 
Corp. 

Gayle  Mueser  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Arthur  I.  Schulman,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  and  the 
mother  of  a  young  son.  She  also  finds 
time  to  work  part-time  at  the  University. 

Frank  C.  Weidman,  marketing  team 
manager  at  Xerox  Corporation's  Phila- 
delphia branch,  is  a  graduate  of  the  com- 
pany's National  Sales  Development  Cen- 
ter in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  He  resides 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  Paoli, 
Pa. 

BORN:  Fifth  child  and  second  daughter 
to  Polly  Price  Yarnall  (Mrs.  Robert 
G.)  and  Mr.  Yarnall,  Kimberton,  Pa.,  on 
June   12.    Named  Margaret  Horton. 


—  ^.  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

^|  N^  Robert  B.  Atkins,  Jr.,  who 
^  \J  has  the  M.D.  degree  from 
Baylor  University,  is  a  resident  in  oph- 
thalmology at  Georgetown  University 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lucas  R.  Lineberry  e.e.  is  senior  field 
engineer  for  Hughes  Aircraft  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  has  recently  re- 
turned from  three  years  in  Hawaii. 

Joseph  H.  Wells  e.e.  is  a  market  de- 
velopment engineer  for  General  Electric 
in  Philadelphia. 

Malcolm  R.  Williamson,  Jr.,  ll.b. 
lives  in  New  York  City  and  is  assistant 
secretary  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
&  Smith.  He  received  the  LL.M.  degree 
in  taxation  from  New  York  University 
last  year. 

MARRIED:  Judith  Brugh  to  Dr.  Jerald 
P.  Lane  on  Aug.  7.  Residence:  Harri- 
sonville,  Mo. 

Paul  R.  Van  Wyck  to  Vallerie  A. 
Baan  on  Oct.  8.  Residence:  New  Ca- 
naan, Conn. 

—  /^V  NEXT  REUNION:   1969 

^N  ^-y  L.  Ryland  Clarke  of  Balti- 
^  S  more,  Md.,  is  a  teacher  of 
French   and   history   at   Gilman   School. 

Carol  A.  Cleave  has  been  elected  an 
officer  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago. 

Douglas  M.  Padgett  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
is  a  Delta  Air  Lines  pilot  and  flight  engi- 
neer. 

Robert  A.  Pittillo  m.ed.  (d.ed.  '61), 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  school  system,  became  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Lynchburg,  Va., 
in  February.  He  was  described  as  "one 
of  the  outstanding  young  men  in  public 
education  in  North  Carolina  or  any  other 
state."  His  wife  is  Ruby  Conley  Pit- 
tillo m.ed.  '60. 

James  F.  White  m.d.,  after  spending 
two  years  in  the  Navy,  is  practicing 
otolaryngology  and  maxillo-facial  sur- 
gery in  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  and  Mrs. 
White    have   two   daughters   and   a   son. 

f  r\.  NEXT  REUNION:   1970 

1^1  I  Rodney  C.  Brown  b.d. 
\J\J  (th.m.  '64),  minister  of 
counseling  and  students  at  Church  Street 
Methodist  Church,  Knoxville,  Term., 
since  1965,  has  been  named  the  pastor- 
counselor  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  son. 

Ramon  P.  Fouse  is  employed  in  the 
marketing  department  of  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  ME  '48  has  been 
named  process  superintendent  of  the 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company's  first 
West  Coast  refinery.  He  is  married  to 
an  alumna,  the  former  Dorothy  Sugg  '45. 


John  H.  Wiles  '44  is  now  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Wallerstein 
Company  division  of  Baxter  Labora- 
tories, Inc.  The  company  specializes  in 
the    industrial   applications    of    enzymes. 


Kenneth  E.  Boehm  '43  was  recently  ap- 
pointed General  Operations  Manager  for 
The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Eastern  Area.  Mr.  Boehm' s  wife 
is    the    former    Annabelle    Enyder    '43. 


JULIANNE  STAUFFER         HlLLOOWALA 

(Mrs.  R.  A.)  is  curator  of  the  rare  book 
collection  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
Medical  Center.   Birmingham. 

Thomas  H.  Webb,  III,  a.m.  (ph.d.  '61) 
of  Hazel  Crest,  111.,  represented  Duke  at 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Andreas  A. 
Paloumpis  as  president  of  Winston 
Churchill  College,  Pontiac  College,  111. 
MARRIED:  Anna  K.  Avant  m.ed.  to 
Sidney  A.  Hughes  on  Dec.  31.  Resi- 
dence:  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Edwin  C.  Holt  to  Susan  Marie  Lauer 
on  Nov.  19.  Residence:  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  William  F. 
Chambers  e.e  and  Mary  Dawson 
Chambers  a.m.  '65,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
Dec.  15.    Named  Elizabeth  Arleva. 

First  child  and  son  to  Julie  Camp- 
bell Esrey  (Mrs.  William  T.)  and 
Mr.  Esrey,  Madison,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  30. 
Named  William  Todd,  Jr. 

Third  son  to  Gwenfred  Heinle 
Henry  (Mrs.  Charles  V.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Henry,  Allentown,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  8. 
Named  Michael  Knox. 

f  **  NEXT  REUNION:    1967 

|~\  I  Kenneth  L.  Oliver,  Presi- 
\J  -L  dent,  Apt.  6,  2397  Williams 
Lane,  Decatur,  Georgia. 

On  Jan.  1  Judy  Austin  became  cur- 
atorial research  assistant  for  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  is  working  for  the  Idaho 
Historical  Society,  Boise. 

Robert  F.  Baker  ll.b.  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  Durham  law  firm  of  Spears, 


Spears  and  Barnes  on  Jan.  1.  Previously 
he  was  an  associate.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  children. 

Victor  S.  Behar  m.d.  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Teacher  and  Research  Scholar 
of  the  American  College  of  Physicians. 
This  is  a  three-year  award  which  will 
be  used  to  continue  his  activities  in  the 
cardiovascular  laboratory  at  Duke  Medi- 
cal Center. 

William  L.  Bondurant  ll.b.  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Bondurant  & 
Richards,  which  has  a  general  practice 
cf  law  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Leland  H.  Williams  ph.d.,  of  Au- 
burn, Ala.,  represented  Duke  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Dr.  James  H.  Edmonson 
as  president  of  Judson  College,  Marion, 
Ala.,  on  Jan.   14. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Carolin  Beatty  Head  (Mrs.  Nelson 
M.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Head,  Rockville,  Md., 
en  Sept.  23.  Named  Catherine  Elaine 
(Katie). 

A  son  to  Thomas  W.  Lee  a.m.  and 
Mrs.  Lee,  Newington,  Conn.,  on  Nov. 
4.    Named  Jeffrey  Scott. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Martha 
Tovell  Nesbitt  (Mrs.  John  P.) 
(m.a.t.  '62)  and  Mr.  Nesbitt,  Marion, 
Ind.,  on  Oct.  10.    Named  John  Peter,  Jr. 

f  _  FIRST  REUNION:   1967 

I ~\  I  Stephen  R.  Braswell,  Presi- 
\J  jL*  dent,  55 1 4  Robin  Hood  Road, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Robert  M.  Clayton,  II,  a  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Law  of  the  University 


of  Missouri,  is  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

N.  Park  Davis  II  of  Jamestown,  N.  C, 
received  the  M.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Medicine  in  June  and  is  interning  at 
University  of  Kentucky  Hospital,  Lex- 
ington. His  wife  is  the  former  Dottie 
Miller  '65. 

David  A.  Johnston  has  a  fellowship 
at  Georgia  Tech  and  is  studying  city 
planning. 

Louis  S.  Purnell  has  been  released 
from  active  duty  with  the  Navy,  as  a 
lieutenant,  and  is  presently  employed 
with  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  office  of  Dun 
&  Bradstreet,  Inc. 

MARRIED:  Diana  Jane  Harrison 
m.r.e.  to  Thomas  V.  Parker  on  Dec.  18. 
Residence:    Cullowhee,  N.   C. 

Homer  G.  Sheffield,  Jr.,  to  Barbara 
H.  Smith  '66  on  Dec.  29.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Rebecca  Burns  Aldridge  (a.m.  '64) 
and  Julian  M.  Aldridge,  Jr.,  b.d.  '64, 
Whitakers,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  14.  Named 
Rebecca. 

First  child  and  son  to  Harriet  Daniel 
Banzet  (Mrs.  Julius  E.,  Ill)  and  Mr. 
Banzet,  Warrenton,  N.  C,  on  April  8, 
1966.   Named  Julius  Edmond,  IV  (Jule). 

First  child  and  daughter  to  H.  Wayne 
Grant  ll.b.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Signal 
Mountain,  Tenn.,  on  June  14.  Named 
Leslie  Anne. 

Second  son  to  Richard  A.  Helwig  e.e. 
and  Jo  Wilson  Helwig   '63,  Carrboro, 
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Wilma  Marsh  was  a"nurse"when  she  was  seven. 


Now  she's  a  nurse...for  reaL.at  General  Motors. 


There  was  a  big  difference  be- 
tween playing  nurse  and  Wilma 
Marsh's  first  day  as  a  nurse's 
aide  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in 
Flint,  Michigan.  When  ordered  to 
give  a  patient  a  bath,  she  fainted. 
Coming  out  of  it,  Wilma  heard  the 
doctor's  remark,  "This  kid  is  never 
going  to  make  it  as  a  nurse." 


That's  when  she  made  up  her 
mind.  "Wilma  will  make  it!" 

That  was  some  12  years  ago, 
and  Wilma  has  been  in  nursing 
ever  since.  Upon  graduation  from 
St.  Joseph's  she  worked  there 
for  about  10  years.  Now  she's 
a  full-time  nurse  at  one  of  the 
Buick  plant's  12  medical  stations. 


Her  work  is  providing  on-the- 
spot  nursing  service  to  employes 
with  medical  problems.  Like  all 
GM  nurses,  Wilma  works  under 
a  doctor's  guidance.  She  is  well 
trained,  capable,  experienced  and 
dedicated  to  her  profession. 

Nurses  like  Wilma  Marsh  are 
very  special  people  at  GM. 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 


MARK  OF  EXCELLENCE 


N.  C,  on  Jan.  3.    Named  David  Wilson. 
Second   son   to  Robert   E.   Leverenz 
b.d.  and  Mrs.  Leverenz,  Webb,  Iowa,  on 
Nov.   18.    Named  Grant  Douglas. 

f  ,_  FIRST  REUNION:    1967 

i~\  <«^  A.  Marvin  Quattlebaum, 
V>/  J  President,  815  Demerius  St., 
Apt.  M-3,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Carla  Boden  Britton  (Mrs.  H.  Ely, 
Jr.)  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  is  a  security  analyst 
of  insurance  stocks  with  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith,  and  her  hus- 
band is  in  the  metropolitan  division  of 
First  National  City  Bank. 

Don  A.  Dettmering  e.e.,  a  systems 
engineer  for  I.B.M.  Corporation,  is  tem- 
porarily located  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

N.  Patrick  Murray  ph.d.,  a  resident 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  Assistant  Co- 
ordinator of  Religious  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Andrea  St.  John  Ouva  b.s.n.  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  is  teaching  sociology  and 
ortho-neuro  at  a  small  diploma  program 
school  of  nursing. 

Frederick  W.  Peck,  who  graduated 
from  The  Virginia  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Alexandria,  with  a  B.D.  de- 
gree last  May,  is  Assistant  Minister  of 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Robert  Gibson  Smith  received  the 
s.t.b.  degree  from  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  last  May  and 
was  also  the  recipient  of  the  Alumni 
Prize  in  Greek.  Presently  he  is  serving 
as  the  Curate  and  Director  of  Religious 
Education  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

MARRIED:  James  Michael  Goodson 
(ll.b.  '66)  to  Greylin  T.  Reeves  on  Dec. 
10.   Residence:  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  William 
A.  Day  and  Mrs.  Day,  Hyattsville,  Md., 
on  May  31.   Named  John  Robert. 

Second  daughter  to  Ernest  W.  Martin 
m.ed.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  Nov.    13.    Named  Melanie   Carolyn. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Carol 
Ramsey  Turpin  (Mrs.  Frederick  J.) 
and  Mr.  Turpin,  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  Sept. 
26.    Named  Sarah  Lynn. 

f      /  FIRST  REUNION:    1970 

|  ~\/  I  Walter  Erwin  Fuller,  Jr., 
V-/  JL  ll.b.,  formerly  with  the  law 
firm  of  Smith,  Leach,  Anderson  &  Dor- 
sett  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  become  an  as- 
sociate in  the  firm  of  McLendon,  Brim, 
Brooks,  Pierce  &  Daniels  in  Greensboro. 
Lt.  (j.g.)  Grant  T.  Hollett  m.e.  is 
assistant  A  division  officer  and  propul- 
sion plant  watch  officer  on  the  USS  Enter- 


Roger  E.  Bremer  '38  has  been  appointed 
vice  president-corporate  planning  of  the 
American  Bosch  Arma  Corporation.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  programs  dealing 
with  company  growth  and  development. 


prise,  a  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier, 
off  the  coast  of  North  Viet  Nam. 

Frances  Marsh  Krogstad  (Mrs. 
Donald  J.),  whose  husband  is  attending 
Harvard  Medical  School,  is  teaching 
junior  high  school  math  and  science  in 
Medford.  They  make  their  home  in 
Allston,  Mass. 

Eloise  R.  Lewis  d.ed.,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  is  the 
first  nurse  ever  appointed  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  Review  Committee  for  Nurse 
Training  Act  Project  Grants.  Her  ap- 
pointment for  the  three-year  term  was 
announced  in  January. 

Betsy  Pierce  Schoonhagen  b.s.n. 
and  Kenneth  J.  Schoonhagen  m.h.a. 
live  in  Durham,  where  he  is  assistant  ad- 
ministrator at  Duke  Hospital. 
MARRIED:  Susan  Lee  Hinman  to 
David  Marshall  Goodner  on  Dec.  28. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Philip  C.  Perine  to  Bonnie 
McCullough  on  July  2.  Residence:  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Clifford  G.  Sheldon  to  Ingrid  K. 
Blom  on  June  18.  Residence:  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Winona  Webber  (a.m.  '65)  to  John  R. 
Gilchrist  on  July  4.  Residence:  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Linda  Bower  Dean  (Mrs.  Norman  A.) 
and  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  Dean,  Groton, 
Conn.,  on  Aug.  12.   Named  Bambi  Lynn. 


Charles  J.  Eby  PhD  '56  has  been  named 
R&D  marketing  manager,  life  sciences, 
in  the  Monsanto  Research  Corporation. 
He  joined  the  firm  in  1956  and  has  been 
in  the  government  relations  department. 


f  —  FIRST  REUNION:   1970 

■  ""\  ^|  Last  August  Susan  Duncan 
V/  _^/  received  the  Master's  degree 
in  English  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  presently 
she  is  teaching  English  at  Peace  College 
in  Raleigh. 

John  R.  Gabriel  c.e.  is  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  Paramus,  N.  J. 

Floyd  L.  Hair  m.h.a.  is  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Hermann  Hospital,  Houston, 
Texas. 

MARRIED:  Guy  A.  Bayes  to  Kathy 
Davis  '67  on  June  9.  Residence:  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Barbara  Brummett  to  Lloyd  L.  Pat- 
ten on  Nov.  26.   Residence:  Mobile,  Ala. 

James  J.  Salz  m.d.  to  Judith  Ann 
Pirau  on  Dec.  26.  Residence:  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Susan  Smith  Phillips  (Mrs.  George 
H.)  and  Mr.  Phillips,  Addison,  111.,  on 
Oct.  9.   Named  Catherine  Elizabeth. 

f  f         FIRST  REUNION:    1970 

l"A|  j  Hillis  Scribner  Barrios 
V>/^-'  (Mrs.  Gerard  J.)  is  a  high 
school  teacher  in  Miami,  Fla.,  while  her 
husband  is  a  medical  student  at  the 
University  of  Miami. 

Jerry  H.  Gill  ph.d.  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Southwestern 
at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lynn  Holmes  Trotter  (Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin   W.)    of   Charlotte,   N.    C,   is    a 
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I've  worked  hard  for  success 
but  I've  never  been  a  slave  to  my  job 

says  Thomas  L.  Thorkelson,  C.L.U.,  Santa  Ana,  California 


"I'm  the  kind  of  guy  who  likes  to  be 
independent.  That's  what  attracted  me 
to  the  insurance  business.  As  a  Mass 
Mutual  agent  I  have  the  freedom  I 
crave.  I  can  organize  my  working  hours 
to  allow  me  to  spend  time  with  my 
family  in  our  cabin  in  the  High  Sierras 
and  to  accept  various  speaking  engage- 
ments across  the  country.  I'm  able  to 
devote  hours  each  week  to  serving  as  a 
bishop  in  the  Mormon  church.  I  have 
time  for  the  Santa  Ana  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  our  local  Boys'  Club, 
and  to  teach  an  insurance  course  at 
Santa  Ana  College.  I'm  not  a  slave  to 
my  job  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
"But  don't  get  me  wrong. When  I  work, 
I  work  hard.  I  prefer  to  see  clients 
right  here  in  my  office.  I've  found  that 
this  gives  me  much  more  time  to  be  of 
setvice  to  them.  I  feel  my  first  duty  is 
to  show  my  clients  what  life  insurance 


can  do  and  how  important  it  is  to  an 
over-all  financial  plan.  Once  this  is 
done  I  help  them  set  up  a  suitable  plan 
to  fit  their  own  individual  needs.  This 
involves  more  than  advising  them  on 
types  and  amounts  of  life  insurance. 
Quite  often  I  find  this  means  calling  in 
their  lawyer  to  advise  them  on  related 
matters,  or  suggesting  they  contact  a 
broker  about  investing  extra  cash  they 
may  have  on  hand." 

Tom  Thorkelson  is  a  1954  Business 
Ad  graduate  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  who  has  been  a  Mass 
Mutual  agent  for  seven  years.  He  earned 
the  Chartered  Life  Underwriter  Desig- 
nation from  the  American  College  of 
Life  Underwriters  during  his  first  three 
years  in  the  business — qualified  for  the 
industry's  National  Quality  Award  for 
the  past  three  years — has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table 


for  the  past  six  years— and  is  a  member 
of  our  Company's  Inner  Circle,  the  ex- 
clusive group  of  those  who  place  $2 
million  or  more  of  new  individual  life 
insurance  in  a  year. 

He  is  one  of  the  highly  skilled  group 
of  professionals  representing  Mass 
Mutual,  a  Company  over  a  century  old, 
with  S3  billion  in  assets.  If  you're  look- 
ing for  the  kind  of  freedom  in  your 
career  Mr.  Thorkelson  has  found  in  his, 
write  a  personal  letter  to:  Charles  H. 
Schaaff,  President,  Mass  Mutual,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  He  is  always  in- 
terested in  hearing  from  a  good  man. 


MASSACHUSETTS      MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS    •     ORGANIZED  1831 


Some  of  the  Duke  alumni  in  Massachusetts  Mutual  service: 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Jacksonville  T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

John  L.  Dwight,  C.L.U.,  '42,  Philadelphia      David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  William  H.  Patty,  '54,  Greensboro 


second  grade  teacher  in  the  Mecklen- 
burg County  school  system. 

Keary  Robert  Williams  teaches  and 
coaches  at  Staunton  Military  Academy, 
Staunton,  Va. 

MARRIED:  Judith  Ann  Rudolf  to 
Sherman  Lee  Stratton  '67  on  Nov.  5. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Others  attending  Law  School  are: 
Kenneth  O.  Decko,  University  of  Con- 
necticut; David  M.  Johnson,  University 
of  Georgia;  David  D.  Patton,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  Thomas  P.  Brim,  Robert 
G.  Hardy,  Joan  Karen  LeCraft,  Robert 
K.  Smith,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Clyde  H.  Slease,  III,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  A.  John  Lucas,  University 
of  Richmond;  R.  Davis  Howser  and 
Richard  B.  Kale,  Jr.,  University  of 
South  Carolina;  Alexander  W.  Bell, 
University  of  Texas;  Martha  L.  Dant- 
zler,  Reid  H.  Ervin,  Donald  O.  Man- 
ning, University  of  Virginia;  Thomas 
S.  Thornton,  Wake  Forest;  Judith  A. 
Futch  and  J.  Dean  Heller,  Yale. 

Also  attending  graduate  school  are: 
Dolly  Elizabeth  Beacham,  Carolyn 
E.  Carruth,  Sara  F.  Moss,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  Richard  A.  Cooper, 
University  of  Paris;  Robert  N.  Arm- 
strong, Margo  A.  Brinton,  Edwin  N. 
Homer,  Frank  A.  Manola,  Lucia  E. 
Simpson,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
C.  Dickson  Joynes,  University  of  South- 
ern California;  James  R.  Innis,  Clifford 
R.  Johnson,  Rosalie  A.  Rankin,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  J.  Douglas  Broyles, 
Upland  Institute;  Harvie  H.  Lewis,  Van- 
derbilt;  Todd  M.  Lieber,  Western  Re- 
serve; Charles  F.  Altman,  Davis  A. 
Hays,  J.  Victor  Nadler,  Elizabeth  B. 
Snow,  Yale. 

Among  the  graduates  attending  medi- 
cal school  are:  Kerby  R.  Primm,  Baylor; 
Dexter  L.  Jeffords,  Edwin  Lee  Jones, 
II,  Nancy  W.  Stead,  Duke;  Michael  N. 
Harris,  Emory;  James  B.  Carty,  Jr., 
Joseph  A.  Comfort,  Jr.,  Richard  D. 
Davenport,  Jefferson;  George  W.  Pat- 
ton,  Jr.,  and  Ronald  C.  Pdute,  Medical 
College  of  Georgia;  Charlton  P.  Arm- 
strong, III,  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina;  William  J.  Disotell,  Ohio 
State;  William  M.  Blackshear,  Jr., 
and  Jon  W.  Stuebner,  Tulane;  Harry 
M.  Murray,  Jr.,  University  of  Alabama; 
Robert  L.  James,  University  of  Florida; 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; W.  Roy  Stauffer,  University  of 
Kentucky;  William  O.  Quesenberry, 
Jr.,  University  of  Maryland;  Robert 
H.  McCreary,  University  of  Miami; 
Jerry  C.  Bernstein,  Joan  C.  Durana, 
James    J.    Jenkins,    Crawford    Bryan 


Koon,  Jr.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Suzie  Cunningham,  University  of  Texas; 
John  P.  Kaufman,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; James  T.  Fowler,  III  and  Caro- 
lyn L.  Ray,  Wake  Forest;  Stephen  E. 
Campbell  and  Rodney  H.  Lusk,  Wash- 
ington University;  and  Lynn  Whisnant, 
Yale. 


Deaths 


J.  Gilmer  Korner,  Jr.,  '08,  a.m.  '10, 
chairman  of  the  old  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  from  1924  to  1927  and  an  at- 
torney in  Washington,  D.  C,  since  then, 
died  on  Jan.  11  at  his  home  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  A  native  of  Kernersville, 
N.  C.  he  had  long  been  interested  in 
genealogy  and  historical  research  and 
was  the  author  of  "Joseph  of  Kerners- 
ville," a  study  of  German  pioneers  in 
North  Carolina,  published  in  1955.  Mrs. 
Korner  and  a  son  survive. 

Dr.  J.  Buren  Sidbury  '08,  one  of 
North  Carolina's  pioneer  pediatricians 
and  a  trustee  emeritus  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, died  on  Jan.  7  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Founder  of  Babies  Hospital  at 
Wrightsville  Sound  and  one  of  the  first 
three  doctors  in  the  State  to  specialize 
as  a  pediatrician,  he  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.  Survivors  include  Dr.  Rowena 
S.  Hall  '38  of  Wilmington,  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Sidbury,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Duke 
faculty. 

J.  Walter  Dimmette  '28,  r  '31,  died 
on  Dec.  7  in  Raleigh.  For  38  years  he 
was  in  the  active  ministry  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter, and  several  sons,  one  being  James 
E.  Dimmette  '48,  m.d.  '51  of  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Joseph  C.  Alexander,  Sr.,  '31  of 
Kinston,  N.  C,  died  on  Jan.  7.  He  had 
been  a  postal  employee  for  30  years. 
In  addition  to  his  widow,  survivors  in- 
clude three  sons,  J.  C.  Alexander,  Jr., 
'56,  b.d.  '59,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Rich- 
ard Alexander  '60  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and 
Robert  Alexander  '62,  b.d.  '66  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

William  F.  Bowman  '36  of  North 
Augusta,  S.  C,  died  on  May   19,   1966. 


Stephen  Bednarz  m.d.  '41,  a  resident 
of  Wallington,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home 
on  Jan.  16.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Bergen  County  Medical  Association. 
Two    sons    and    two    daughters    survive. 

Robert  H.  Rose  '44  died  suddenly 
on  Dec.  11.  His  wife,  who  survives,  lives 
in  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Jacob  S.  Zimmerman 
'47  on  Dec.  12.  A  resident  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  he  was  associated  with  The  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

William  S.  Black  ll.b.  '48  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  died  on  Oct.  26  following  a 
heart  attack. 

Robert  L.  Wyatt,  III  '66  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  wreck 
on  Nov.  25,  1965.  His  wife  and  young 
son,  who  survive,  live  in  College  Park, 
Ga. 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 
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Established    1872 

Durham's    Oldest   Business    Firm 
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North   Carolina    National    Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 


Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  771,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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Once  Wanted  a  Career  in  Journalism  and  Literature 


On  one  of  the  admissions  forms 
Ruby  Fogel  '36  completed  when 
she  entered  Duke,  she  was  asked  if  she 
had  decided  on  her  "life  work."  She 
answered,  "Almost."  Today  she  is 
almost  doing  what  she  had  almost 
decided  to  do.  She  simply  narrowed 
her  choice. 

Her  intention,  she  stated  on  the  ad- 
missions form,  was  to  pursue  a  career 
in  journalism  and  literature.  Her 
journalistic  ambitions  no  longer  exist, 
and  her  literary  talents  have  been  con- 
centrated on  poetry.  The  concentra- 
tion has  been  successful.  A  collection 
of  her  poetry,  Of  Apes  and  Angels, 
was  published  recently  as  the  thirty- 
third  volume  in  the  late  Alan  Swal- 
low's   respected    New    Poetry    Series. 

When  she  was  at  Duke,  she  "was 
a  student  of  the  late  great  Shelley 
scholar  Newman  Ivey  White,  in  his 
creative  poetry  class  held  in  the  Ivory 
Tower  of  the  West  Campus  Library." 
In  her  senior  year,  she  was  named 
class  poet.  "I  look  back  upon  Duke," 
she  says,  "as  a  place  especially  fertile 
to  the  literary  seed — at  least  for  me, 
at  that  time." 

The  "seed,"  however,  had  been 
planted  long  before  she  arrived  at 
Duke  and  began  contributing  stories 
and  poems  to  the  Archive.  "I  might 
say  that  my  interest  in  poetry  began 
almost  as  soon  as  I  learned  to  read," 
she  says,  "and  kept  growing  after 
that.  Also,  I'm  a  native  of  a  small 
town  on  the  South  Carolina  sea- 
coast,  Georgetown,  which  has  the  kind 
of  lush  landscapes   and  easy  way  of 


life  which  are  perhaps  most  conducive 
to  writing.  When  I  was  fourteen,  I 
had  my  first  poem  published  in  a  na- 
tional magazine." 

But  she  did  not  receive  a  check  for 
any  of  her  poetry  until  after  she  had 
graduated  from  Duke  and  was  living 
in  New  York.  The  New  York  Times 
accepted  and  published  on  its  editorial 
page   her  poem   "The   Night  Came." 

While  in  New  York,  she  attended 
classes  at  Columbia  University  and 
was  enrolled  in  a  course  taught  by 
Alfred  Kreymborg.  And  she  worked 
briefly   in   advertising,   although   "this 


Ruby  Fogel  had  almost  decided. 

could  scarcely  be  called  a  career — 
and  if  so,  was  cut  short  by  my  mar- 
riage [in  1946]  to  J.  I.  Levkoff,  an 
economist." 


The  birth  of  two  daughters,  Liza- 
beth  in  1948  and  Mary  in  1953,  "left 
little  time  for  poetry,  especially  in 
their  younger  years.  But  as  they  grew 
older  I  resumed  writing."  And  her 
poems  began  to  be  accepted  by  both 
the  popular  magazines  and  the  "little" 
magazines — "which  I  value  more," 
she  says.  She  has  appeared  in  print  in 
such  publications  as  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Southwest  Review,  Voices,  Southern 
Poetry  Review,  Lyric,  and  in  a  1963 
anthology,    Southern    Poetry    Today. 

Such  acceptance  led  to  the  publica- 
tion Of  Apes  and  Angels  in  the  spring 
of  1966.  "Since  Swallow  is  noted  for 
his  discrimination  .  .  .  ,"  she  says,  "I 
was  especially  delighted  to  have  him 
accept  my  book." 

She  has  been  asked  on  at  least  one 
occasion  about  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  write  such  a  collection.  She 
replies  that  "it's  impossible  to  measure 
time  in  any  definite  way  for  a  book  of 
poems.  Such  a  book,  instead,  grows 
— like  a  rather  erratic  shrub — at  least 
so  it  seems  to  me.  One  year  there  may 
be  many  new  and  interesting  shoots, 
and  another  year  a  scantier  growth. 
And  even  when  one  thinks  of  it  as 
full-grown  and  ready  to  bloom  into 
publication,  there  might  be  some  prun- 
ing and  cutting  to  be  done.  Re- 
membering Yeats,  who  kept  revising 
poems  in  each  subsequent  edition,  one 
might  say  that  a  book  of  poems  is 
never  truly  finished — except  insofar  as 
it  has  touched  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
many  readers." 


NO  BEAUTY-MARK  BUT  IS  A  BLIGHT 

("Split  the  lark  and  you'll  find  the  music") 
— Emily  Dickinson 


No  beauty-mark  but  is  a  blight; 
all  blazes  burn  to  black  or  white; 
the  blessing  can  become  the  curse. 

No  knowledge  but  the  thing  we  knew; 
no  honor  without  envy,  too: 
no  drum  but  the  elegiac 


beat-beat  of  Time  and  ticking  hearts; 
no  legend  without  counterparts 
of  moments  that  no  mind  can  keep. 

The  surest  aim  destroys  the  mark, 
shatters  the  skull,  or  splits  the  lark. 
— Ruby  Fogel 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  how  comfortable  you  are  with 
certain  brand  names?  They  are  like  old  friends.  You 
can  depend  on  them. 


That's  the  way  it  is  with  Hanes. 

Three  generations  of  satisfied  customers  attest  that  fact. 

And  today  more  quality  products  proudly  bear  the  fa- 
miliar Hanes  name  than  ever  before.  Ladies'  seamless 
hosiery.  Long-wearing  underwear  and  socks  for  men  and 
children.  Sleepwear  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Style  setting  sportswear 
and  athletic  uniforms. 

Retaining  the  respect  of  old  friends  while  winning  new 
ones  is  a  way  of  life  with  Hanes. 


HANES  CORPORATION 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Now  Enjoy  in  Your  Home  or  Office 


SPRINGTIME  AT  DUKE 


In  Superb  Sparkling  Watercolors 


by  PETER  SAWYER 


Yes!  Right  now  you  can  enjoy  an  exciting  and 
colorful  new  idea  in  decorating  your  family  room, 
library,  student's  room,  office — A  gift  to  delight  the 
eye  and  stir  the  spirit! 

What  better  time  .  .  .  the  most  nostalgic  season 
of  the  year  ...  to  treat  yourself,  or  someone  near 
you,  to  a  rare  gift  that  recalls  the  splendor  of  Duke 
in  springtime  in  all  its  brilliance  ...  so  universal 
in  its  beauty  and  appeal  that  even  non-Duke  alumni 
will  be  delighted  to  own  these  expertly  rendered 
watercolors — with  unmatched  spontaneity  and  fresh- 
ness only  possible  with  watercolors. 


(Actual  size  of  each  11"  x  14")      The  Chapel  and  Main  Quadrangle 


Medical  School  and  Hospital 


Sarah  Duke  Memorial  Gardens 


--    MAIL  THIS  NO-OBLIGATION  COUPON  TODAY    - 
I 

College  Watercolor  Group  A6 

P.O.  Box  56,  Skillman,  New  Jersey  08558 

i        Gentlemen:    Please    send    me    immediately    the    Duke    Watercolor 
.        Scenes   by    Peter   Sawyer,    indicated   below,   at    $9.95    for   the   set 

of   4   (or    $3.00   each).   My   check   or   money   order   for    $ is 

I        enclosed.     If   I   am   not  completely  satisfied,    I    understand    I    may 
I        return  them  for  a  full  refund. 


1             Chapel 

1 

Med.  School     East  Campus    Gardens 

1       PRINT  NAME 
1 

1       ADDRESS 
1 

1                     CITY 

STATE                          ZIP  CODE 

Artist  Peter  Sawyer,  was  chosen  to  do  the  series  because  of 
his  unusually  fine,   free  technique  which  has  won   him   national 

recognition  as  an  award- 
winning  watercolorist.  His 
style  and  a  special  famil- 
iarity and  fondness  for  this 
subject  have  enabled  him 
to  capture  in  these  four 
paintings  the  very  essence 
of  Duke  in  springtime. 

Each  full-color  scene, 
measuring  11"  x  1 4"  is 
masterfully  hand  rendered 
(NOT  a  printed  reproduc- 
tion) on  the  finest  water- 
color  paper,  signed,  and 
matted  on  heavy  stock 
ready   for   framing. 

The  very  low  price  of  $9.95  per  set  of  four  (or  $3.00  each) 
is  possible  only  as  an  introductory  offer  by  the  COLLEGE  WA- 
TERCOLOR GROUP,  a  gathering  of  expert  watercolorists  who 
seek  to  create  the  widest  possible  appreciation  for  the  medium 
of  watercolors — and  to  introduce  you,  reacquaint  you,  or  renew 
your  delight  in  the  marvelous,  spontaneous,  and  refreshing 
world  of  watercolors. 

So  at  a  fraction  of  the  actual  value  of  this  rare  set,  we  make 
this  initial  offer — with  full  money-back  return  privileges.  For 
a  perfect  gift  to  yourself — to  alumni  and  friends  alike — FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  RETURN  THE  NO-OBLIGATION  COU- 
PON TODAY. 


East  Campus  with  Auditorium 
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Comments 


THIS  YEAR  some  1,400  diplomas  were  scheduled  for  distribution  to 
an  equal  number  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  had  worked  diligently  for 
some  extended  period  of  time  and  had  proven  some  significant  amount 
of  intellectual  worth,  and  perhaps  also  professional  competence. 

With  so  much  emphasis  presently  placed  on  college  degrees  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  to  find  a  few  ambitious  souls  who  would  make 
spurious  claims  to  them.  What  is  astonishing  is  the  child-like  confidence 
with  which  these  claimants  disregard  the  possibility  of  their  frauds 
being  detected.  For  such  a  "degree"  to  be  valuable,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  publicly  proclaimed.  The  quiet  possession  of  wisdom  and  an  intro- 
spective appreciation  of  knowledge  are  not  among  its  particular  values. 
Actually,  a  few  "shadow"  alumni  can  be  regarded  as  flattering.  It 
is,  presumably,  an  indication  of  an  institution's  prestige  when  there  are 
those  who  risk  embarrassment  and  even  personal  disaster  in  order  to 
claim  from  it  an  even  non-existent  honor.  It  would,  indeed,  be  incon- 
sistent to  seek  glory  in  the  name  of  an  obscure  institution. 

Truthfully,  the  imaginary  alumni  of  Duke  University  are  not  nu- 
merous. Occasionally,  however,  one  will  appear.  It  may  be  a  casual 
spur-of-the-moment  thing  or  part  of  a  carefully  nurtured  legend. 

Of  two  recent  examples,  one  was  a  gentleman  who  sought  admis- 
sion to  a  rather  distinguished  metropolitan  club  which  required  university 
degrees  of  its  members.  His  selection  of  Duke  was  probably  quite 
spontaneous.  In  another  instance,  however,  a  man  claimed  his  third  or 
fourth  Duke  degree,  and  in  a  widely  circulated  published  biography.  This 
time  it  was  the  PhD  in  mathematics,  peculiarly  appropriate  since  he  is 
presently  situated  in  a  distant  state  quite  close  to  a  major  space  agency 
installation.  At  various  times  this  same  individual  has  claimed  some  of 
the  more  exalted  degrees  offered  in  theology,  sociology,  and  education. 
No  one  is  especially  disillusioned  by  evidence  that  such  people  are 
frequently  careless  in  their  research.  Occasionally  one  will  claim  a  de- 
gree which  simply  does  not  exist.  There  was  once,  for  example,  a  mid- 
westerner  who  proudly  wore,  from  his  wardrobe  of  credentials,  a  Duke 
doctorate  in  agriculture! 

Sometimes  there  is  a  case  of  out-right  impersonation.  For  some  years 
a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  possess  a  very  genuine  social  and  financial 
stability  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  University's  more  prominent  athletes 
of  the  pre-World  War  II  era.  Ultimately  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  one  of  his  hero's  classmates  and  fraternity  brothers.  By  this  time 
his  impersonation  had  become  so  accomplished  and  his  confidence  so 
overwhelming  that  he  left  his  "old  college  chum"  seriously  questioning 
the  accuracy  of  his  own  memory.  A  rather  plaintive  letter  seeking  reas- 
surance was  received  on  campus  from  the  genuine  alumnus.  There  is 
also  the  case  of  a  well-known  Hollywood  actor  who,  in  an  article  in  a 
highly  reputable  national  magazine,  was  reputed  to  have  attended  Duke 
University  and  to  have  played  a  certain  amount  of  football  here.  Perhaps 
he  did,  under  an  assumed  name.  Because  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
people  still  remember  that  he  roomed  just  down  the  hall  from  them  or 
that  he  was  a  holy  terror  on  a  Saturday  night  in  the  Old  Goodie  Shoppe. 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


You've  got  to  learn  to  trust  us. 
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We  know  how  it  is. 

You  expect  your  bag  to  get  off 
the  plane  30  minutes  after  you 
do. 

You've  been  brought  up  by 
the  wrong  airlines. 

We  built  American  with  the 
professional  traveller  in  mind. 
And  heavy  fliers  don't  laugh  off 
any  30-minute  waits. 

So,  we  "choreographed"  ev- 
ery baggage  team  American  has. 
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We  plotted  just  where  the 
truck  should  be  when  the  plane 
stops.  And  mapped  out  every 
move  for  every  man. 

And  drilled  each  team  into  a 
crack  unit  that  got  every  bag  off 
the  plane— and  back  to  its  owner 
— in  7  minutes. 

When  you're  after  the  man 
who  buys  50  tickets  a  year,  you 
sit  up  nights  thinking  about  little 
things  like  this. 


And  yet  you  don't  have  to  be 
a  heavy  flier  yourself  to  get  the 
same  treatment. 

The  moment  a  Travel  Agent 
books  you  on  American,  you'll 
look  like  a  professional  traveller 
to  us. 


American  Airlines 

The  airline  built  for  professional  travellers.  (You'll  love  it.) 


Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  career  opportunities  at  IBM  for_ 

Name 


Address. 


Telephone. 


Present  Company. 
Position 


Geographical  Preference. 
School 


Degree,  Major,  Year  Graduated. 


(Cut  along  dotted  line) 


If  you  missed  talking 

to  IBM  on  campus, 

it's  not  too  late. 


In  fact,  the  time  has  never  been  better  for  you  to 
talk  with  IBM.  Since  April  1964,  one-third  of  our 
present  population  was  hired  .  .  .  several  thousand 
new  managers'  jobs  created  ...  2  new  plants  built 
.  ■. .  several  others  greatly  expanded  . .  .  and  a  new 
division  established.  Within  the  next  5  years,  we 
expect  to  appoint  6,000  additional  managers. 

If  you  have  a  background  in  engineering,  science, 
mathematics,  accounting,  or  business  administra- 
tion, we'll  have  plenty  to  discuss.  We'll  tell  you  about 
opportunities  at  IBM  in  Computer  Applications, 
Marketing,  Research  and  Development,  Manufac- 
turing, Finance  and  Administration,  and  the  excit- 


ing, new  field  of  Computer  Programming.  With 
over  250  offices,  21  laboratories,  and  18  plants  from 
coast  to  coast,  IBM  may  have  the  career  opportu- 
nity you  want  in  the  place  you  want  to  live. 

Fill  out  and  send  the  coupon  to  the  nearest  IBM 
Corporation  regional  office:  Mr.  H.  J.  Schick,  590 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Rieger,  100  South  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60606;  Mr.  H.  D.  Ridge,  Room  810,  1447  Peach- 
tree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309;  or  Mr.  E.  C. 
Purtell,  Jr.,  3424  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90005.  We'll  get  back  to  you  without  delay. 
IBM  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 


Don  Trites's  dummies  lead  a  rough  life.  For  your  sake. 


To  Don  Trites,  these  dummies 
are  very  special  people. 

True.  Their  expressions  never 
change,  but  they  do  have  feelings. 
Mechanical  feelings  that  can  be 
measured  by  Don  in  moving  simu- 


lated impact  tests.These  tests  have 
helped  GM  safety  engineers  find 
and  develop  automotive  designs 
that  are  safer  for  real  people. 

The  tests  go  on  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  ever  increasing  in 


sophistication  and  value. 

Safety  is  an  important  part  of 
every  General  Motors  car.  Maybe 
that's  why  Don  thinks  his  dummies 
are  something  special. 

They're  silent  heroes. 


Don  Trites,  experimental  technician.  General  Motors  Proving  Ground.  Milford,  Michigan. 
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STUDIES  AND  SPRING:   A  FAVORITE  SPOT  FOR  SOME   STUDENTS  IS  THE   BALUSTRADE  ON  THE  QUADRANGLE  AT  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


East  and  West 


A  NEW  academic  division,  bio-medical 
engineering,  has  been  established  at  the 
University  and  will  begin  to  function 
as  part  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
in  1967-68.  As  a  new  specialty  which 
requires  more  knowledge  about  engi- 
neering than  is  possessed  by  the  average 
doctor  and  more  knowledge  about  medi- 
cine than  is  possessed  by  the  average 
engineer,  biomedical  engineering  will 
educate  specialists  who  will  link  the 
fields  of  medicine  and  engineering  at  the 
basic  and  applied  levels. 

Dr.  Theo  Pilkington,  who  is  both 
associate  professor  of  bio-medical  engi- 
neering and  electrical  engineering,  will 
direct  the  division.  Most  of  the  faculty 
members  instructing  in  this  area  will 
also  serve  with  joint  appointments  in 
bio-medical  engineering  and  existing  de- 
partments in  the  schools  of  engineer- 
ing and  medicine.  According  to  Dr. 
J.  L.  Meriam,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Engineering,  "Administratively,  the  di- 
vision is  part  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 


ing, but  its  function  is  clearly  inter- 
disciplinary." 

Students  in  the  program  will  be 
prepared  for  a  wide  range  of  twentieth 
century  undertakings,  such  as  cardio- 
vascular research,  development  of 
artificial  limbs  and  organs  for  the 
human  body,  conditioning  complexities 
in  space  explorations,  and  problems 
confronted  in  man-in-the-sea  projects. 
Activities  of  the  bio-medical  engineer 
also  will  extend  to  work  in  zoology 
and  botany.  Such  phenomena  in  nature 
as  temperature  changes,  heat  transfer 
from  the  sun,  and  moisture  effects 
can  be   studied   in   engineering   terms. 

And  the  bio-medical  engineer,  ac- 
cording to  the  innovators,  will  also 
know  enough  about  problems  in  engi- 
neering and  medicine  to  pursue  a  new 
approach  to  engineering  technology — 
that  of  improving  technology  by  design- 
ing machines  that  function  like  bio- 
logical systems. 

The  projected  schedule  of  studies  in 


biomedical  engineering  permits  under- 
graduate students  to  select  courses  in 
electrical,  civil,  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering as  well  as  physiology,  chem- 
istry, and  biology.  The  undergraduate 
program  will  prepare  the  student  for 
further  specialization  in  bio-medical  en- 
gineering graduate  work  or  for  medical 
school.  The  graduate  program  in  bio- 
medical engineering  requires  extensive 
course  work  in  both  advanced  engineer- 
ing and  biology  as  well  as  studies  in 
mathematics  and  physics.  Additionally, 
an  interdisciplinary  thesis  is  required. 
Dr.  William  G.  Anlyan,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  has  observed  that 
Duke  is  in  a  unique  position  to  ex- 
ploit the  "bridge  areas"  between  the 
medical  and  engineering  disciplines  be- 
cause of  its  physical  layout.  The  vari- 
ous schools  and  departments  are  only  a 
few  minutes  away  from  each  other 
and  most  are  within  walking  distance. 
And  the  working  relationships  are 
just  as  close. 


Judicial  Landmark 

Article  Six  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
the  United  States  Constitution  pre- 
scribes, among  other  things,  that:  "In 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial.  .  .  ."  In  an  unanimous 
decision  handed  down  on  March  13, 
1967,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
extended  the  application  of  the  right  to 
a  speedy  trial  inherent  in  Article  Six  to 
the  state  judiciary.  The  test  case  that 
provoked  this  decision  involved  Dr. 
Peter  H.  Klopfer,  associate  professor 
of  zoology  at  the  University. 

Over  three  years  ago,  Dr.  Klopfer 
was  among  several  individuals  arrested 
for  trespassing  in  a  civil  rights  sit-in 
demonstration  at  a  segregated  Chapel 
Hill  cafe.  Dr.  Klopfer's  ensuing  trial 
in  the  Orange  County  Superior  Court 
in  March,  1964,  ended  with  a  "hung 
jury"  and  was  declared  a  mistrial.  Ap- 
proximately one  year  after  this  initial 
trial  the  county  solicitor  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  court  to  suspend  the 
trespassing  indictment  with  the  right  to 
reinstate  it  at  any  time  (nol  pros  with 
leave).  Dr.  Klopfer  and  his  lawyer. 
Wade  H.  Penny,  Jr.,  '57,  LL.B.  '60, 
appealed  for  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial; 
but  on  January  14,  1966,  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  in  Raleigh  up- 
held the  ruling  of  the  lower  court. 

In  the  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  the  Klopfer  case,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  stated  that  "the  right 
to  a  speedy  trial  is  as  basic  as  any  right 
contained  in  the  Sixth  Amendment." 
Seven  of  the  nine  jurors  on  the  bench 
completely  subscribed  to  the  court's 
decision  while  Justices  Harlan  and 
Stewart  agreed  with  the  result,  but  on 
differing  grounds. 

Dr.  Klopfer  called  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  "a  vindication  of  the 
constitutional  principles  on  which  this 
country  was  built."  And  the  scientist 
added:  "I  am  delighted  at  the  decision, 
but  in  all  honesty,  I  am  not  altogether 
surprised." 

Mr.  Penny,  who  is  a  freshman  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  stated  that  the  de- 
cision on  the  appeal  "is  one  of  a  series 
of  landmark  cases  over  the  past  ten 
years  which  have  made  the  specific 
rights  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  applicable 


to  the  state  in  criminal  prosecution." 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  remanded 
the  Klopfer  case  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  which,  in  turn,  remanded  the 
case  to  the  Orange  County  Superior 
Court.  A  decision  as  to  whether  to  dis- 
miss the  charge  entirely  or  to  call  for 
a  new  (and  this  time,  speedy)  trial  is 
still  being  awaited  at  this  writing. 

Cataloguing  the  Collection 

Thomas  Hightower  Collins,  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  American  news- 
paper columnist  and  editor,  recently 
presented  the  University  a  collection  of 
more  than  50,000  manuscripts,  letters, 
and  promotional  materials  pertaining 
to  his  three  syndicated  columns  about 
the  elderly:  "Senior  Forum,"  "Golden 
Years,"  and  "Inquiring  About  Retiring." 
The  documents  represent  over  fifteen 
years  of  work  by  Mr.  Collins,  who 
employs  the  pseudonym  Paul  Hightower 
in   his  "Senior  Forum"   column. 

"Senior  Forum"  is  a  daily  column 
with  a  readership  of  approximately  10 
million  in  seventy-five  newspapers,  while 
"Golden  Years"  is  syndicated  in  nearly 
1 80  weeklies  across  the  nation.  "Inquir- 
ing About  Retiring"  is  featured  in  the 
monthly  magazine,  Harvest   Years. 

University  Librarian  Benjamin  E. 
Powell  stated  that  "We  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  Collins  for  his  gift  which  is  a  sig- 
nificant addition  to  the  University's 
collection  of  contemporary  manu- 
scripts." 

Dr.  Powell  added  that  "The  prob- 
lems of  elder  citizens  are  increasingly 
important  to  all  of  us.  Now,  in  the  Col- 
lins Collection,  we  shall  have  a  first- 
hand opportunity  to  study  changes  in 
this  field  as  reflected  in  the  views  of  an 
expert,  and  as  expressed  in  the  vo- 
luminous correspondence  addressed  to 
him  as  a  result  of  his  columns." 

The  acquisition  of  the  Collins  Col- 
lection marks  the  initial  phase  in  an 
arduous  task  of  sorting  and  cataloguing 
which  is  handled  by  the  staff  in  the  li- 
brary's Manuscripts  Room.  Dr.  Mattie 
Russell,  curator  of  manuscripts,  her 
two  staff  assistants,  four  student  as- 
sistants, and  a  part-time  typist  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  assimilation  of  the 
collection  in  an  ordered  manner  that 
will  insure  its  maximum  benefit  to  re- 
searchers. 


Soon  after  any  collection  arrives  at 
the  Manuscripts  Room,  a  staff  member 
undertakes  its  "accession";  this  process 
includes  the  establishment  of  a  title, 
the  inclusive  dates,  the  geographical 
location,  the  exact  number  of  items, 
the  sources,  and  the  date  acquired.  The 
process  is  essential  to  the  eventual 
cataloguing  of  the  documents. 

After  a  staff  member  has  thoroughly 
examined  the  materials  in  question — 
piece  by  piece — making  note  of  im- 
portant names,  dates,  and  other  valuable 
information,  he  writes  a  descriptive 
sketch  of  the  collection.  This  sketch  and 
a  list  of  the  materials  in  the  collection 
are  then  typed  onto  index  cards  and 
filed  in  the  reference  cabinets.  The 
Duke  Manuscripts  Room  has  earned 
wide  acclaim  for  its  intricate  system 
of  cataloguing,  which  features  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  cross  references,  and  for 
the  accessibility  of  its  holdings  to  biog- 
raphers  and   other  researchers. 

Working  with  Atoms 

In  1968  the  University  will  become  the 
home  for  a  Regional  Nuclear  Structure 
Laboratory  which,  staffed  jointly  by 
Duke  and  the  Consolidated  University 
of  North  Carolina,  will  provide  the 
area  with  a  facility  unmatched  for 
studies  of  nuclear  structure  and  be- 
havior. 

The  F.  N.  Thompson  construction 
company  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
was  recently  awarded  the  contract  to 
construct  a  $1.3  million  building  which 
will  eventually  house  a  $2.5  million 
accelerator  capable  of  propelling  nu- 
clear particles  at  an  energy  of  30  mil- 
lion electron  volts  (MEV)  or  about 
30,000    miles    per    second. 

The  building  will  be  financed  in  part 
through  grants  of  $160,000  from  the 
State  Board  of  Science  and  Technology 
and  $400,000  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  accelerator  will 
be  purchased  with  funds  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Duke's 
portion  of  the  annual  operating  cost  of 
the  facility  is  expected  to  be  about 
$600,000. 

According  to  Dr.  Henry  W.  New- 
son,  professor  of  physics  and  director 
of  the  new  regional  laboratory  as  well 
as  its  immediate  predecessor,  the  Duke 
Nuclear  Structure  Laboratory,  the  pro- 


jected  facility  will  also  include  a 
$225,000  on-line  computer  and  two 
smaller  accelerators  that  are  presently 
in  use  at  the  University. 

The  computer  system,  which  was 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Russell  Roberson, 
assistant  professor  of  physics,  will  vastly 
enhance  the  operations  of  the  regional 
laboratory.  The  computer  will  be  di- 
rectly attached  to  the  accelerator  so  that 
it  can  store  experimental  results  as  they 
are  amassed.  It  will  also  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  simultaneously  carry  out 
mathematical  calculations  for  other 
projects,  and,  if  scientists  desire,  the 
computer  can  even  operate  the  ac- 
celerators. 

The  new  accelerator  will  be  a  unique 
combination  of  a  15  MEV  Tandem 
Van  de  Graaff  accelerator  fed  by  a  15 
MEV  cyclotron  injector  which  will  pro- 
pel nuclear  particles  down  a  43 -foot 
cylindrical  chamber  to  smash  atomic 
nuclei. 

In  terms  of  high-energy  nuclear 
physics,  which  uses  accelerators  of  bil- 
lions of  electron  volts,  the  30-million 
volt  accelerator  at  Duke  will  not  seem 
so  large,  but  for  studies  of  nuclear 
structure,  the  regional  laboratory  will  be 
unsurpassed  in  flexibility  and  accuracy. 
The  goals  of  high-energy  nuclear 
physics  and  nuclear  structure  physics 
are  divergent  and  therefore  require  alto- 
gether different  apparatuses:  the  former 
is  concerned  with  bombarding  the  nu- 
cleus with  tremendous  force  and  ac- 
tually splitting  it  to  observe  the  resul- 
tant products  while  the  latter  attempts 
to  set  certain  forces  in  motion— to 
alter  the  nucleus,  but  not  to  split  it. 

New  Student  Government 

The  Woman's  College,  the  School  of 
Nursing,  Trinity  College,  the  School  of 
Engineering:  in  the  past  each  of  these 
four  traditional  academic  divisions  has 
been  represented  by  an  independent, 
largely  unaffiliated  student  government 
— WSGA,  NSGA,  MSGA,  and  the  En- 
gineering Student  Council,  respectively 
— whose  major  concern  has  been  the 
body  of  relatively  minor  problems 
which   concern   its   constituents. 

In  recent  years,  however,  students 
have  recognized  the  presence  of  many 
common  problems  that  they  felt  could 
be  most  effectively  administered  by  a 


unified  student  government,  an  organi- 
zation able  to  speak  with  one  voice 
concerning  important  matters  of  stu- 
dent interest.  Certainly,  say  the  stu- 
dents, the  WSGA  is  the  rightful  spokes- 
man for  East  Campus  coeds  when  the 
concern  is  women's  hours;  again,  the 
MSGA  might  best  handle  minor  rules 
infractions  by  West  Campus  men;  but 
neither  is  wholly  qualified  to  speak  on 
curriculum  reform,  the  University 
speaker  policy,  and  similar  problems 
that  are  indigenous  not  to  any  single 
campus  group  but  to  all  students.  Many 
students  have  not  only  assumed  that  a 
unified  student  government  is  necessary 
to  handle  some  of  the  major  areas  of 
student  concern,  but  that  through  the 
offices  of  such  a  government  student 
opinion  would  bear  much  more  weight 
with  the  faculty  and  administration. 

In  1966  the  student  Inter-Govern- 
mental Council  established  a  committee 
on  unitary  government  and  charged  it 
with  the  responsibility  of  producing  a 
model  constitution  for  a  government 
incorporating  the  four  undergraduate 
student  divisions.  By  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  committee  had  formulated 
a  constitution  for  this  government,  "the 
Associated  Students  of  Duke  University 
(ASDU),"  calling  for  a  strong  presi- 
dent, three  vice  presidents,  an  executive 
council,  an  intercampus  legislature  based 
upon  a  formula  of  one  delegate  for 
every  50  students  (which  would  give 
Trinity  20  delegates,  East  Campus  12, 
Nurses  4,  and  Engineers  4),  and  a  rep- 
resentative judiciary.  But  before  such  a 
constitution  and  the  resulting  unified 
student  government  could  become  effec- 
tive, it  had  to  be  validated  in  two  ways 
— through  a  campus-wide  student  ref- 
erendum and  through  administrative  ap- 
proval. 

On  March  16  the  proposed  consti- 
tution passed  its  first  test — the  student 
referendum — with  majorities  indicative 
of  a  strong  vote  of  confidence.  Sixty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate 
student  body  voted  in  the  referendum; 
87  per  cent  (2,425)  favored  the  char- 
ter's installation  while  only  348  stu- 
dents voted  against  it.  When  these 
figures  are  adjusted  to  account  for  the 
students  who  did  not  vote,  it  can  be 
determined  that  54.8  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  voted  for  the  constitution, 
approximately  9  per  cent  against,  and 


about  36  per  cent  did  not  vote. 

Certified  by  the  student  body,  the 
constitution  still  needed  the  sanction  of 
the  University  administration.  Through- 
out the  year,  deans  and  other  admin- 
istrative officials  on  both  campuses 
voiced  reservations  concerning  the  con- 
cept of  unified  student  government,  but 
President  Douglas  M.  Knight  clarified 
the  administration's  position  in  a  letter 
to  MSGA  president  Guy  Solie  '67.  In 
his  text  Dr.  Knight  stated:  "I  have  had 
a  long-standing  interest  in  a  structure 
of  all-university  government  which 
could  work  with  members  of  the  faculty 
and  administration  on  many  matters  of 
mutual  responsibility." 

"It  (unified  student  government)  is 
no  substitute  for  the  four  School  and 
College  governments,  which  should 
certainly  continue  in  full  strength;  but 
it  is  a  wise  and  necessary  complement 
to  them." 

To  his  endorsement  of  the  principle 
of  unified  student  government,  the 
president  added  certain  reservations 
about  the  constitution  which  the  stu- 
dents had  sanctioned:  "The  specific 
charter  of  ASDU  is  another  matter;  as 
the  document  stands,  I  could  not  ac- 
cept or  ratify  it  even  if  I  believed  that 
it  met  a  central  need  to  the  University. 
It  takes  upon  itself  powers  which  be- 
long explicitly  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  can  be  delegated  only  by  them." 

In  spite  of  his  reservations,  Dr. 
Knight  made  no  attempt  to  halt  the 
proceedings  that  had  been  initiated  for 
the  election  of  student  representatives 
of  ASDU.  Nominating  conventions 
were  held  on  the  campuses  on  April  9 
and  the  ASDU  general  elections  on 
April  13. 

After  the  elections,  student  govern- 
ment and  administration  representatives 
agreed  upon  a  number  of  constitutional 
amendments  designed  to  make  the  con- 
stitution acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  amendments  were  passed  by 
the  student  body  on  May  16.  Dr. 
Knight  approved  the  constitution  the 
following  day  with  one  reservation. 
"That  reservation,"  he  said,  "relates  to 
the  appointment  of  income  among 
ASDU  and  the  constituent  governments 
of  the  four  schools  and  colleges.  I 
am  certain  that  we  can  arrange  this 
satisfactorily,  though  it  does  need  a 
little  additional  work." 


Helping 

the 

Humanists 
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The  humanities  scholar  has  not  al- 
ways fared  well  in  this  age  of  tech- 
nology. While  fellowships  have 
abounded  for  postdoctoral  research  by 
the  scientist  and  engineer,  the  humani- 
ties scholar — most  notably  those  sit- 
uated at  smaller  educational  institu- 
tions— has  not  experienced  easy  access 
to  funds,  facilities,  or  to  the  relatively 
relaxed  schedule  necessary  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  study  and  research. 
At  a  small  institution,  the  teacher 
often  has  a  teaching  load  of  eighteen 
classroom  hours  per  week — which 
amounts  to  three  one-hour  courses  per 
day,  six  days  a  week.  In  addition,  he 
must  devote  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  the  preparation  of  lectures  and 
to  the  task  of  grading.  He  must  also 
contend  with  commitments  for  which 
every  college  teacher  is  liable:  student 
conferences  and  a  potpourri  of  aca- 
demic and  administrative  advisory  roles. 


Even  if  the  teacher  at  a  small  insti- 
tution is  able  to  obtain  a  "lighter" 
teaching  load  and  to  avoid  other  com- 
mitments related  to  his  work,  he  is 
likely  to  be  stymied  by  the  institution's 
lack  of  facilities  for  basic  research  in 
his  selected  field.  Library  holdings  at 
most  smaller  colleges  and  universities 
are  seldom  exhaustive,  and  in  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  cases  they  are  severely 
limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  combined 
assets  of  the  libraries  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill  represent  the  best 
facilities  and  the  richest  collection  of  re- 
search materials  in  the  Southeast.  There 
are  few  other  areas  in  the  United 
States  where  two  comparable  educa- 
tional institutions  are  in  such  prox- 
imity. The  cooperation  between  the 
schools,  especially  in  the  development 
of  their  library  assets,  adds  to  the  value 


of  the  complex.  Each  library  attempts 
to  avoid  duplicating  the  other's  ac- 
quisitions except  in  such  essential  areas 
as  basic  reference  materials. 

These  library  resources  provided  the 
foundation  for  the  establishment  (sev- 
eral years  before  the  federal  government 
created  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities)  of  a  Cooperative 
Program  in  the  Humanities  by  Duke 
and  UNC.  This  program,  with  financial 
support  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  has 
attempted  to  provide  humanities  schol- 
ars in  the  Carolinas-Virginia  vicinity 
two  prerequisites  for  the  pursuit  of  any 
significant  research  or  study  project: 
adequate  resources  and  facilities  as  well 
as  time  devoid  of  distracting  commit- 
ments and  financial  anxieties. 

Initial  interest  in  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram began  on  a  limited  basis  during 
the  1962-63  academic  year  when  Dr. 
O.   B.   Hardison,  professor  of  English 


at  UNC,  and  Dr.  John  L.  Lievsay,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Duke,  informally 
discussed  the  development  of  a  humani- 
ties program  for  scholars  interested 
specifically  in  the  Renaissance.  Par- 
ticipants were  expected  to  be  Renais- 
sance scholars  from  the  North  Carolina 
and  Duke  faculties. 

As  the  discussions  evolved  so  did  the 
nature  of  the  projected  program.  Ad- 
ministrative and  faculty  officials  from 
the  respective  campuses  began  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  cooperative  program  which 
would  allow  Renaissance  scholars 
throughout  the  Southeast  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  resources  of  the  two 
institutions.  Early  in  1963  a  commit- 
tee of  four — two  members  of  each 
faculty — was  selected  to  analyze  the 
problem  further  and  to  approach  the 
Ford  Foundation  in  New  York  City 
about  the  feasibility  of  financial  support 
for  such  a  program. 

The  foundation  officials  were  gen- 
erally receptive  to  the  committee's 
ideas,  though  they  thought  that  the 
campus  representatives  were  unduly 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed program.  The  committee  was 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  a  Renaissance 
program.  As  discussions  progressed, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram should  encompass  studies  in  the 
humanities  without  being  restricted  to 
a   single   historical  period. 

In  August,  1963,  after  preliminary 
discussions  with  the  Ford  Foundation 
had  been  concluded,  the  two  univer- 
sities submitted  a  formal  proposal 
concerning  a  Cooperative  Program  in 
the  Humanities,  requesting  the  foun- 
dation's financial  support.  Approxi- 
mately two  months  later  the  founda- 
tion granted  Duke  and  UNC  $800,000 
for  the  program  over  a  three-year 
period,  1964-67.  The  foundation  en- 
dowed the  universities  with  virtually 
complete  autonomy  concerning  the  ar- 
rangements, policies,  and  activities  of 
the  program.  The  central  policy-mak- 
ing body  of  the  program  was  to  be  a 
Joint  Central  Committee  consisting  of 
five  members  from  each  of  the  humani- 
ties faculties  of  the  two  schools. 

The  paramount  figure  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  program  has  been  the 
Humanities  Fellow.  Year-long  fellow- 
ships are  granted  in  eight  or  nine  sub- 
ject  areas,    depending   upon   how   one 


defines  the  humanities:  classics,  En- 
glish, fine  arts,  history,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, religion,  and  the  modern  Ro- 
mance languages.  Recipients  have  been 
elected  from  only  a  three-state  area — 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia — because  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  founders  to  further  scholar- 
ship and  strengthen  teaching  in  the 
humanities    in    the    immediate    region. 

In  1964-65  the  cooperative  program 
sponsored  thirteen  Humanities  Fellows; 
the  number  of  Fellows  increased  to  six- 
teen the  following  year  and  to  twenty 
during  the  present  academic  year.  Sev- 
enteen humanities  scholars  have  been 
accepted  as  Fellows  for  1967-68. 
Thirty  colleges  and  universities  within 
the  prescribed  three-state  area  have 
participated  in  the  cooperative  program 
through  the  election  of  one  or  more 
faculty  members  to  the  program  as 
Fellows  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  role  of  the  Fellow's  institution 


in  the  program  is  not  passive;  not  only 
does  the  school  recommend  the  prospec- 
tive Fellow  to  the  program  and  allow 
him  to  relinquish  his  duties  for  one 
year,  but  it  normally  contributes  one- 
third  of  the  Fellow's  annual  teaching 
salary  to  his  stipend.  Funds  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  grant  make  up  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  Fellow's 
income  during  his  year  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  also  provide  limited  sums 
for  displacement  allowances  and  ex- 
penses incurred  through  research-re- 
lated travel. 

Many  smaller  institutions  in  the  area 


have  an  acute  shortage  of  teachers 
even  before  they  have  faculty  members 
accepted  as  fellows  in  the  cooperative 
program.  If  a  faculty  member  becomes 
a  Humanities  Fellow  and  leaves  his 
teaching  duties  for  an  academic  year, 
then  the  shortage  becomes  even  more 
critical.  So  the  small  school  which 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  al- 
low a  faculty  member  to  benefit  from 
a  year  as  a  Fellow  is  likely  to  be  the 
school  which  can  least  afford  to  grant 
such  a  sabbatical. 

Recognizing  this  dilemma,  coopera- 
tive program  officials  instituted  a  re- 
placement program,  whereby  any  school 
with  a  faculty  member  participating  in 
the  program  as  a  Fellow  can  request  the 
services  of  an  advanced  graduate  stu- 
dent from  either  Duke  or  UNC  to  help 
ease  the  instructional  burden  that  the 
fellowship  inadvertently  aggravates. 
While  the  cooperative  program  officials 
realize  that  a  graduate  student  cannot 
possibly  take  the  place  of  an  accom- 
plished professor,  they  do  believe  that 
he  can  ease  the  teaching  strain  in  intro- 
ductory courses.  The  institution  which 
requests  a  graduate  student  replacement 
is  responsible  for  paying  his  salary,  but 
the  remuneration  is  on  an  instructor's 
level  rather  than  that  of  the  professor. 

This  replacement  system,  aside  from 
easing  the  burden  on  participating  in- 
stitutions, has  benefited  Duke  and  North 
Carolina  graduate  students  who  have 
taught  in  the  program.  When  these 
substitutes  return  after  teaching  for  a 
year,  they  are  awarded  a  $3,000 
stipend  by  the  program  to  continue  their 
studies — i.e.,  the  completion  of  their 
dissertations. 

Another  principal  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  in  1965:  the 
Southeastern  Institute  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Studies,  an  institute  which 
evolved  in  part  from  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  program.  Through  this 
summer  institute,  which  is  held  al- 
ternately on  the  Duke  and  North  Caro- 
lina campuses,  the  cooperative  program 
provides  many  scholars  from  through- 
out the  Southeast  (the  three-state  re- 
striction is  not  applicable  here)  the  op- 
portunity to  exchange  ideas  and  to 
begin  or  continue  their  research  efforts 
by  using  the  extensive  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  holdings  at  the  two  librar- 
ies. The  basic  goal  of  the  institute  is 
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"the  advancement  of  scholarship  and 
the  improvement  of  teaching  in  the 
Southeast." 

The  summer  institute  is  not  directly 
governed  by  the  cooperative  program's 
Joint  Central  Committee,  but  by  a 
special  institute  committee  consisting 
of  three  members  each  from  the  UNC 
and  Duke  faculties  representing  various 
humanities  disciplines.  Though  the  com- 
mittee is  semi-autonomous,  developing 
seminars  whose  content  is  independent 
of  the  regular  program,  it  reports  its 
activities  to  the  Joint  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Every  summer  the  institute  com- 
mittee designates  seven  to  nine  prom- 
inent scholars,  including  two  each  from 
the  Duke  and  UNC  faculties,  as  Senior 
Fellows.  These  humanists  lead  indi- 
vidual seminars,  examining  and  de- 
veloping specific  areas  within  the  broad 
confines  of  the  institute  topic.  Fellows 
selected  to  attend  the  institute  are  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  only  one  seminar. 
Six  Fellows  participate  in  each  of  the 
five-week  seminars;  the  size  of  the  sem- 
inars is  purposely  restricted  in  order  to 
facilitate  informal  discussion  and  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas. 

Each  of  the  Senior  Fellows  direct- 
ing an  institute  seminar  delivers  a 
public  lecture  in  his  specialty  during 
the  course  of  the  summer.  The  coopera- 
tive program  is  publishing  an  annual 
volume  of  these  lectures,  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Studies.  The  volumes,  in 
keeping  with  the  cooperative  nature  of 
the  program,  are  published  alternately 
by  the  North  Carolina  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity presses. 

While  the  program  allots  $500  to 
each  Fellow  selected  to  attend  the  in- 
stitute, the  directors  recognize  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  sum  for  other  than 
minimal  expenses,  and  they  request  that 
each  Fellow's  school  contribute  to  the 
program's  grant — which  the  schools 
have  done  generously  in  the  past. 

There  are  many  other  facets  of  the 
cooperative  program,  all  of  which 
strive  toward  excellence  in  the  humani- 
ties. The  program  attempts  to  bring 
renowned  scholars  in  the  humanities 
to  the  campuses  of  Duke  and  North 
Carolina  for  extended  periods — an  aca- 
demic year  or  at  least  one  semester. 
These  visiting  scholars  offer  courses 
that   are   open   to   students  from   both 


campuses;  they  afford  the  resident  Hu- 
manities Fellows  still  another  creative 
spur;  and  they  deliver  public  lectures 
at  North  Carolina  and  Duke  and  oc- 
casionally- at  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  adjacent  region. 

The  program  also  sponsors  frequent 
visits  of  a  more  limited  duration  by 
distinguished  humanities  professors. 
Often  these  scholars,  hindered  by  prior 
commitments  and  burdensome  travel 
itineraries,  can  pause  at  Duke  and 
North  Carolina  for  only  a  weekend  or 
several  days.  During  this  period  thev 
deliver  public  lectures  on  the  two  cam- 
puses and  converse  with  the  princi- 
pals in  the  academic  environment — 
students,  faculty,  and  Humanities  Fel- 
lows. Regardless  of  the  length  of  a 
visiting  professor's  sojourn  in  the  area, 
the  program's  goal  is  essentially  the 
same;  "To  bring  distinguished  human- 
ists to  the  region,  thereby  helping  to 
create   a  more  vital   intellectual   atmo- 


sphere for  students,  faculty,  and  visit- 
ing Fellows  alike." 

In  1964-65  the  cooperative  program 
inaugurated  another  humanities  experi- 
ment in  which  two  advanced  graduate 
students  from  the  campuses  of  Duke 
and  North  Carolina  are  designated  as 
editorial  interns  for  one  academic  year. 
Each  student  spends  one  semester  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Duke  University  presses,  respectively, 
learning  something  of  the  methods  and 
procedures  involved  in  the  production 
of  such  scholarly  journals  as  Studies  in 
Philology     and     American     Literature. 


Both  interns  receive  a  stipend  of  $3,000 
from  the  program. 

As  the  aspirations  of  the  intern  ex- 
periment are  realized,  the  Joint  Central 
Committee  can  vary  or  expand  its  for- 
mat. This  year,  in  1966-67,  an  ad- 
vanced graduate  student  is  also  serving 
as  an  editorial  intern  on  the  staff  of 
Romance  Notes,  a  scholarly  publica- 
tion produced  at  North  Carolina. 

In  an  activity  limited  in  scope  to  par- 
ticipation by  humanists  on  the  faculties 
of  Duke  and  North  Carolina  only,  the 
program  established  Summer  Research 
Awards.  These  awards  are  primarily 
granted  to  those  humanists  who  do  not 
have  any  other  summer  commitments 
(teaching  duties,  other  research  grants, 
travel)  and  are  working  on  important 
book-length  projects.  This  facet  of  the 
cooperative  program  was  founded  upon 
the  recognition  by  program  officials 
that  summer  research  awards  for  hu- 
manists are  generally  few  in  number 
and  relatively  low  in  monetary  value. 
Eleven  Duke  and  North  Carolina  fac- 
ulty members  received  Summer  Re- 
search Awards  for  studies  during  the 
summer  of  1966. 

Since  the  Cooperative  Program  is  a 
"pilot"  program  nationally,  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  many  educational  in- 
stitutions across  the  country  have  crit- 
ically examined  its  progress  and  value. 
Program  officials  were  further  encour- 
aged during  the  summer  of  1965  when 
the  Ford  Foundation,  in  response  to  a 
request  for  funds  by  the  Joint  Central 
Committee,  assured  Duke  and  North 
Carolina  that  it  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $400,000  to  carry  the  program 
through  1967-68. 

With  the  initial  announcement  of  the 
creation  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in 
the  Humanities  in  1963,  humanities 
scholars  as  well  as  college  and  uni- 
versity administrators  throughout  the 
Southeast  reacted  enthusiastically  to  the 
promise  and  aspirations  of  the  pro- 
gram. Today,  after  nearly  three  years 
of  development,  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  among  these  same  individuals 
that  the  multifarious  cooperative  pro- 
gram has  made  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  humanities  scholarship  and 
teaching  in  the  region.  And  the  people 
affiliated  with  the  program  hope  to  con- 
tinue this  contribution  indefinitely. 

— by  Joe  Williamson 


Always 

in  at 
the  Start 


In  November,  1964,  Dr.  George 
Thomas  Harrell,  Jr.,  was  entrusted 
with  $50,000,000  and  100  acres  of 
land.  His  responsibility  was  to  fuse 
these  physical  assets  with  visions  of 
his  own  in  order  to  create  The  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  A  Duke 
alumnus  ('32,  md  '36),  Dr.  Harrell 
had  only  three  years  to  design  the 
major  part  of  this  creation,  a  college 
of  medicine  and  teaching  hospital.  This 
fall,  on  schedule,  the  college  will  admit 
its  first  class  of  forty  students.  In  ad- 
dition, the  center's  assets  have  increased 
by  116.5  acres  of  land  and  $21,500,000. 
The  problems  confronting  Dr.  Har- 
rell when  he  assumed  his  duties  as  dean 
and  director,  respectively,  of  the  non- 
existent college  and  medical  center  were 
enormously  real.  He  had  to  serve — 
oftentimes  simultaneously — as  educator, 
architect,  contractor,  recruiter,  and  pub- 
lic relations  expert.   Although  he  had 
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never  been  confronted  with  such  a  de- 
manding deadline,  he  was  not  at  all  new 
to  this  type  of  job.  In  fact,  his  prepara- 
tion probably  has  been  unique  in  the 
medical  profession. 

When  Dr.  Harrell  entered  Duke  in 
1928,  West  Campus,  including  the  Med- 
ical Center,  was  still  under  construction. 
The  University — which  was  being  built 
around  Trinity  College  in  accordance 
with  a  trust  created  by  James  B.  Duke 
— had  not  yet  graduated  its  first  four- 
year  class.  The  enthusiasm  that  pre- 
vailed among  faculty  members  who 
were  participants  in  the  launching  of 
this  new  University  undoubtedly  in- 
fected the  student  body.  Dr.  Harrell 
remained  permanently  infected. 

As  an  undergraduate  during  the  De- 
pression, he  earned  as  well  as  learned 
from  books.  "It  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  me  to  have  continued  in 
college  without  help,"  he  said.  "I  felt 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  the  job  I 


did  in  the  campus  book  store."  Away 
from  the  store,  he  concentrated  on 
chemistry  and  economics,  a  strange 
combination  that  has  proved  valuable  in 
his  duties  as  a  dean.  But  physiology  was 
the  course  "which  swayed  me  to  at- 
tempt medicine,"  he  said,  "even  though 
I  could  not  clearly  see  my  way  finan- 
cially at  that  time."  Dr.  Harrell  kept 
his  job  in  the  book  store  through  his 
first  two  years  of  medical  school. 

While  in  medical  school,  he  be- 
came interested  in  teaching;  and  his 
interest  was  given  a  chance  to  develop 
by  the  fact  that  one  man  was  writing 
a  book  and  another  became  ill.  Dr. 
Wiley  D.  Forbus,  now  professor  emeri- 
tus of  pathology,  was  the  individual 
who  was  writing  a  book  when  Dr.  Har- 
rell began  serving  his  house  officership 
in  the  department  of  pathology.  He  per- 
mitted Dr.  Harrell  to  take  his  student 
group  "and  to  try  a  somewhat  different 
approach   to   teaching   than   the   other 


GEORGE    THOMAS    HARRELL,    JR.,    '32,    MD    '36,    WITH    A    MODEL    OF   HERSHEY'S    MAIN    BUILDING    COMPLEX:    UNIQUE    PREPARATION. 
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groups  were  taking."  During  this  same 
year,  Dr.  Harrell  was  loaned  to  City 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina.  The  pathologist  at  the 
hospital  had  become  ill.  Dr.  Harrell 
"was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the 
complete  operation  of  the  hospital  lab- 
oratories, including  performance  of  all 
autopsies."  In  addition,  he  organized 
the  first  teaching  program,  including 
clinical-pathological  conferences,  for 
interns  and  visiting  staff  members  at 
the  hospital. 

With  this  brief  but  nonetheless  valu- 
able background  in  innovation  and  or- 
ganization in  medical  education,  Dr. 
Harrell  returned  to  Duke  and  the  de- 
partment of  medicine  to  complete  his 
residency.  He  also  returned  to  addi- 
tional teaching  responsibilities.  In  fact, 
from  1939  until  1941,  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  medicine.  He  had  responsi- 
bility for  instruction  of  nurses,  taught 
groups  of  medical  students,  and  or- 
ganized departmental  teaching  confer- 
ences. "During  this  period,"  he  said,  "I 
became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  really  poor  teaching  facilities  Duke 
Medical  School  offered,  and  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
individual  student."  This  latter  concern 
would  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
schools  he  was  to  develop  in  the  future. 

In  1941  when  the  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege Medical  School  was  reorganized  as 
the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
of  Wake  Forest  College  and  moved  to 
Winston-Salem,  Dr.  Harrell  was  the 
first  full-time  clinical  faculty  member 
appointed.  Thus  began  a  thirteen-year 
association  during  which  Dr.  Harrell 
became  director  of  the  department  of  in- 
ternal medicine  and — giving  up  his  ad- 
ministrative duties — research  professor 
of  medicine.  The  courses  he  had  taken 
in  chemistry  during  his  undergraduate 
years  at  Duke  served  as  a  background, 
he  recalled,  for  subsequent  research  in 
infectious  diseases  and  physiologic  dis- 
turbances which  he  conducted  at  both 
Duke  and  Bowman  Gray.  These  re- 
search activities  are  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Harrell  has  published 
approximately  220  papers  in  profes- 
sional research  and  education  journals. 

During  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  and  in  subsequent  years,  Dr. 
Harrell  was  able  to  develop  many  of 
his  ideas  in  the  areas  of  student  affairs, 


curriculum,  and  physical  facilities.  "In 
conjunction  with  the  basic  science  fac- 
ulty," he  said,  "we  tried  a  number  of 
experimental  laboratory  teaching  pro- 
cedures. This  led  me  into  the  study  of 
curriculum,  particularly  the  correlation 
of  clinical  medicine  with  the  basic  med- 
ical sciences."  Dr.  Harrell  also  had  an 
opportunity  to  remodel  several  teaching 
facilities  to  improve  them  for  the  use 
of  medical  students.  "This  was  my  first 
attempt  at  the  design  of  medical  edu- 
cation facilities,"  he  said. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Harrell  attempted 
long-range  schematic  planning  for  an 
entirely  new  physical  plant.  "Nothing 
ever  came  of  it  in  Winston-Salem,"  he 
said.  But  his  efforts  did  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  consulting  architect  to 
the  president  of  the  University  of 
Florida.  The  architect  came  to  Win- 
ston-Salem. And  in  1954  Dr.  Harrell 
went  to  the  University  of  Florida  as  the 
first  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

In  Gainesville,  Dr.  Harrell  put  into 
practice  many  of  the  ideas  he  had  de- 
veloped about  medical  education.  "I 
was  responsible  for  the  design  of  the 
medical  sciences  building,"  he  said, 
"particularly  the  details  of  the  teach- 
ing laboratories."  These  teaching  facili- 
ties," said  Dr.  Harrell,  "were  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  experiments  con- 
ducted in  Winston-Salem."  The  facili- 
ties included  individual  study  cubicles 
for  medical  students,  a  concept  which 
subsequently  has  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  other  medical  schools.  In  ad- 
dition, said  Dr.  Harrell,  "we  developed 
recreational  facilities  for  medical  stu- 
dents which  were  sadly  lacking  at  both 
Duke  and  Bowman  Gray."  Also,  further 
attention  was  given  to  the  individual 
student  through  both  the  design  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  development  of  a 
counselling  program. 

This  student-oriented  approach  to 
medical  education  was  noticed  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
recalled  Dr.  Harrell,  and  he  was  asked 
by  that  agency  to  chair  a  committee 
to  prepare  the  first  publication  on  med- 
ical school  architecture  in  conjunction 
with  a  committee  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
The  success  of  this  publication  and  the 
program  in  Gainesville  brought  numer- 
ous visitors  to  the  Florida  campus.  And 
brought  increased  attention  to  Dr.  Har- 


rell's  ideas  about  medical  education. 

He  probably  is  more  aware  than 
anyone  else  of  the  continuity  in  the 
development  of  these  ideas.  "As  you 
can  see,"  he  said,  "I  have  had  an  al- 
most unique  experience  in  having  been 
a  student  in  the  establishment  of  one 
medical  school,  a  young  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  beginning  of  a  second,  and  a 
dean  in  the  organization  of  a  third  and 
now  a  fourth  school."  The  fourth  has 
been   the   most  challenging. 

"Though  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  work  at  Florida,"  explained  Dr. 
Harrell,  "the  challenge  to  organize  a 
new  school  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis  could  not  be  resisted."  Several 
circumstances  combine  to  make  the 
basis  different. 

First,  the  Hershey  Medical  Center 
will  have  a  state-supported  university 
base  while  receiving  private  financial 
support  from  the  M.  S.  Hershey  Foun- 
dation. This  foundation  was  established 
in  1909  by  Milton  S.  Hershey,  the  man 
whose  name  is  synonymous  with  choco- 
late, as  "a  charitable  trust  to  provide 
for  the  residence  and  education  of  male 
orphans  in  elementary,  vocational,  and 
college  preparatory  high  school  pro- 
grams." Eventually,  the  body  of  the 
trust  outgrew  the  needs  of  the  trust's 
original  commitment,  and  the  trustees 
searched  for  an  additional  project  which 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  purposes 
of  the  trust.  The  project  they  decided 
upon  was  a  medical  center  to  be  built  in 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  103  miles  from 
the  Penn  State  campus — a  distance  and 
location  which  in  themselves  create  a 
different  basis  for  the  medical  school 
Dr.  Harrell  is  building. 

After  negotiations,  Penn  State  and 
the  Hershey  Foundation  signed  an 
agreement  containing  the  following 
stipulations:  The  university  was  to  be 
responsible  for  planning  a  medical 
center  which  would  include  "a  medical 
school,  graduate  and  research  pro- 
grams in  fields  related  to  medicine,  and 
a  teaching  hospital."  It  was  also  to  be 
responsible  "for  all  academic  matters, 
including  the  recruitment  of  faculty, 
selection  of  students,  development  of 
curriculum,  and  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  research  program."  The  founda- 
tion is  to  "own  all  of  the  land  and 
buildings  which  it  will  lease  to  the 
university."  In  addition,  the  foundation 
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has  been  responsible  for  furnishing 
various  matching  funds  for  construc- 
tion grant  applications. 

"The  long-range  opportunity,  as  I  saw 
it,"  explained  Dr.  Harrell,  "was  to  see 
what  could  be  developed  off  the  main 
university  campus,  starting  with  a  med- 
ical school  and  gradually  developing 
around  it  a  broader  university  pro- 
gram in  the  life  sciences.  Though  there 
is  no  commitment  from  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  or  the  Hershey 
Foundation  to  support  such  a  program, 
I  feel  it  is  inevitable  for  a  physical 
plant  which  will  have  an  investment  of 
approximately  $50,000,000  by  mid-1969 
to  be  used  for  more  than  the  training  of 
only  sixty-four  medical  students  per 
class  and  seventy-five  house  officers." 
The  result  of  this  ambition  may  some- 
day be  "a  small  undergraduate  college, 
oriented  toward  the  life  sciences  with 
an  emphasis  on  biology  and  behavior." 

Other  facilities  being  planned  at 
Hershey  include  an  experimental  nurs- 
ing home.  "With  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  population,  particularly  in  the  older 
age  groups,  and  with  the  changing  pat- 
terns of  patient  care  in  this  country, 
it  is  apparent  that  new  types  of  facilities 
should  be  explored  in  a  medical  center 
setting,"  said  Dr.  Harrell.  The  nursing 
home,  which  will  be  used  for  both 
teaching  and  research,  will  "provide 
over  a  period  of  years  control  of  a 
group  of  healthy  elderly  individuals 
with  uniform  housing  and  diet  for  re- 
search on  aging  as  a  biological  phe- 
nomenon apart  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  effects  of  chronic  illnesses." 

Another  important  facility,  said  to  be 
"Dean  Harrell's  pet  project,"  is  an  ani- 
mal farm  which  will  be  located  within 
five  minutes  walking  distance  from  the 
center's  main  buildings.  This  facility 
will  be  used  in  genetic  and  behavioral 
studies  which  can  eventually  be  related 
to  human  beings. 

Although  these  and  other  facilities 
at  the  center  have  been  designed  to  be 
aesthetically  appealing,  they  are  in- 
tended primarily  to  complement  the 
educational  and  human  needs  which 
they  serve.  Therefore,  perhaps  the  most 
important  decision  Dr.  Harrell  made 
was  to  decide  what  type  of  doctor  he 
wanted  the  school  to  produce.  Would 
he  be  a  researcher  or  a  practicing 
physician?  Dr.  Harrell  chose  the  latter. 


"Most  students  enter  medical  school 
with  the  ultimate  intention  of  practicing 
medicine,"  explained  Dr.  Harrell  in  an 
interview  in  The  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Journal.  "Only  8  to  10  percent  of 
medical  school  graduates  enter  aca- 
demic careers  in  research  and  teach- 
ing. We  feel  it  is  unwise  to  gear  our 
educational  program  for  this  small  seg- 
ment of  our  student  body." 

The  graduates  of  Hershey  will  also 
be  humanists.  Many  of  approximately 
thirteen  new  medical  schools  now  being 
built  are  emphasizing  a  humanistic  ap- 
proach to  medicine,  according  to  the 
associate  secretary  of  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Committee  on 
Medical  Education.  These  schools  "see 
the  doctor  focusing  more  on  the  family 
and  the  community;  they  see  him  de- 
veloping more  understanding  for  the 
patient  and  the  patient's  problems." 
But  no  school  is  going  further  in  this 
direction  than  Penn  State. 

The  process  begins  with  the  selection 
of  students.  They  "will  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  integrity,  maturity,  proved 
intellectual  performance  at  a  superior 
level  and  a  humanistic  outlook,"  wrote 
Dr.  Harrell  in  an  article  in  Clinical 
Research.  "A  background  in  the  liberal 
arts  as  well  as  in  the  sciences  with  a 
concentration  in  depth  in  one  field  will 
be  essential.  .  .  ." 

These  students  will  attend  a  school 
which  can  boast  of  having  established 
the  first  department  of  humanities  in  a 
medical  school.  This  department  will 
have  chairs  devoted  to  the  history  of 
science,  comparative  religion,  and  phi- 
losophy and  ethics.  In  addition  to  ac- 
quainting students  with  their  medical 
heritage,  these  courses  will  make  them 
aware  of  the  awesome  responsibilities 
inherent  in  decisions  which  affect  the 
lives  of  human  beings — decisions  which 
they  will  be  required  to  make  daily  as 
practicing  physicians. 

In  addition,  a  department  of  family 
and  community  medicine  will  be  estab- 
lished on  an  apprenticeship  basis  in 
order  to  introduce  students  to  concepts 
of  community  medicine  early  in  their 
careers.  "From  the  beginning,"  said 
Dr.  Harrell  in  Today's  Health,  "the 
curriculum  will  include  some  exposure 
to  people.  .  .  ." 

As  part  of  this  program,  students 
will   be   assigned   to  practicing  family 


physicians  in  the  Hershey  community 
who  also  are  serving  as  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  school.  These  physicians  will 
conduct  their  practices  from  offices 
within  the  school;  and  they  will  be  as- 
sisted by  students — who  also  will  make 
house  calls  with  them. 

Although  all  physicians  in  the  Her- 
shey area  were  invited  to  join  the 
staff  of  this  new  department,  accep- 
tance was  based  on  one  major  condi- 
tion: that  the  physician  agree  to  study 
for  one  year  at  another  school  in  order 
to  re-acquaint  himself  with  medical 
education  and  to  gain  insight  into  stu- 
dent problems. 

Multi-disciplinary  research,  conducted 
in  depth,  will  also  be  basic  to  the 
school's  educational  plan.  By  utilizing 
the  scientific  method,  students  will  be 
expected  to  integrate  their  knowledge 
of  the  basic  medical  sciences  and  the 
clinical  disciplines.  "All  we  can  do  in 
medical  school,  really,  is  to  train  the 
student's  mind  in  a  pattern  of  think- 
ing," said  Dr.  Harrell  in  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  Journal.  "We  can  teach 
him  to  recognize  that  the  intellectual 
process  of  the  laboratory  research 
worker  is  precisely  that  of  the  physician 
when  he  sees  a  patient  who  is  a  diffi- 
cult medical  case.  .  .  .  But  our  purpose 
in  this  teaching  exercise  is  not  to  turn 
out  research  workers." 

However,  research  material  for  both 
faculty  and  students  is  abundant  in 
Hershey  and  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity. The  German  settlers  were  very 
careful  to  maintain  extensive  birth  and 
death  records  of  the  population.  These 
records  will  be  particularly  valuable  in 
genetic  research. 

This  unique  research  opportunity  has 
been  used  by  Dr.  Harrell  to  attract 
hard-to-find  faculty  members  to  the 
new  school.  But  the  main  attraction 
he  has  to  offer  is  the  fact  that  the 
faculty  will  be  part  of  a  new  enter- 
prise. He  offers  them  the  opportunity 
"to  try  and  do  something  exciting 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  done  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time,  if  ever." 

Dr.  Harrell  is  doing  it  quickly. 
Still,  he  has  not  broken  the  record  for 
creating  a  medical  school.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  in  Florida  opened  a 
school  in  six  weeks  during  World  War 
II.  "But  they  took  over  a  hotel  in  Mi- 
ami," said  Dr.  Harrell. 
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REGISTER:  Was  your  career  at  Duke 
everything  you  had  hoped  it  would  be 
— personally  and  for  the  teams  that  you 
played  on? 

VERGA:  I  would  have  to  say  that  my 
career  went  almost  as  far  as  I  wanted 
it  to;  I  think  it  could  have  been  better 
— I'm  kind  of  self-critical  by  nature 
and  always  think  I  can  do  better.  But 
as  far  as  the  teams  are  concerned,  the 
senior  year  was  disappointing — very 
disappointing.  I  thought  we  had  a 
very  good  team  that  would  really  go 
places,  but  as  it  turned  out  we  had 
to  settle  for  a  good  season  and  not  a 
great  one. 

REGISTER:  Is  there  any  particular 
reason  why  you  chose,  as  a  boy,  to 
concentrate  on  basketball  rather  than 
another  sport? 

VERGA:  Probably  the  biggest  reason 
was  the  fact  that  I  went  to  a  Catholic 
grammar  school.  In  most  instances  they 
have  quite  extensive  programs  for  the 
younger  grades,  and  I've  been  playing 
basketball  ever  since  I  was  in  the  fifth 
grade.  And  I  always  did  like  it;  in 
fact,  I  always  liked  all  athletics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  initially  liked  base- 
ball much  more  than  basketball,  but 
as  you  leave  Little  League  and  go  on  to 
the  higher  echelons  of  baseball,  it  seems 
to  become  more  disorganized,  whereas 
basketball  was  always  very  organized 
and  I  enjoyed  it. 

REGISTER:  You  have  stated  in  inter- 
views that  because  of  your  shooting 
abilities  many  fans  have  overlooked  the 
quality  of  your  floor  game.  Do  you 
really  believe  that  most  Duke  fans 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  extent  of 
your  basketball  abilities? 

VERGA:  I  don't  honestly  believe  that 
they  did.  I  think  I  was  proficient 
enough  at  the  other  aspects  of  the  game 
that  they  noticed  them.  It  was  more 
the  newspaper  people:  I  didn't  actually 
direct  that  statement  at  the  fans,  for 
they  are  pretty  preceptive  as  far  as 
basketball  is  concerned  since  they  have 
had  such  a  fine  heritage  of  the  game  at 
Duke.  My  remarks  were  mostly  di- 
rected at  the  newspaper  men — espe- 
cially in  this  area — who  just  seem  to  be 
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pure  journalists  without  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge    about   the   game. 

REGISTER:  In  a  recent  Chronicle 
interview,  you  were  quoted  as  saying 
that  while  at  Duke,  "Offensively,  I 
learned  very  little  .  .  .  And  defense, 
well  that  can't  be  taught."  Could  you 
elaborate  on  this? 

VERGA:  Yes.  Basically  that  statement 
is  true.  Offensively,  I  believe  that  the 
coaches  would  admit  that  they  didn't 
make  any  attempts  to  help  me  since  it 
was  probably  the  most  polished  aspect 
of  my  game.  And  they  knew  I  could 
play  defense;  they  knew  I  had  the 
physical  assets  to  play  it.  It  was  simply 
a  matter  of  getting  me  to  put  the  hard 
work  into  it.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  statement  makes  it  sound  as  if  I'm 
unappreciative  of  the  coaching  or  that 
there  was  very  little  coaching  going  on. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the 
coaching  was  not  a  specific  command 
like  "do  this"  or  "do  that."  It  was  more 
or  less  a  coaching  of  my  attitude  rather 
than  the  fundamentals  of  my  game. 
They  developed  my  attitude  to  the 
point  where  I  would  play  defense.  And 
offensively,  the  biggest  thing  I  learned 
at  Duke  was  to  integrate  myself  with 
four  other  guys. 

REGISTER:  At  the  NCAA  meeting 
following  the  National  Championships 
in  March,  the  coaches  voted  to  alter  the 
college  and  high  school  rules  to  prevent 
the  dunk  shot  and  to  at  least  partially 
inhibit  the  freeze.  Do  you  think  that 
either  or  both  of  these  changes  was 
necessary,  and  do  you  believe  they  will 
add  or  detract  from  the  game? 

VERGA:  It  bordered  on  the  absurd  to 
outlaw  the  dunk  shot.  I  fail  to  follow  the 
rationale  behind  the  whole  move.  There 
aren*t  that  many  ball  players  who  do 
dunk  during  a  game  that  it  was  such  a 
vast  problem.  What  the  coaches  may 
have  had  in  mind  were  the  bent  rims 
and  broken  backboards.  But  they 
should  have  eliminated  the  dunk  shot 
in  warm-ups  or  something  of  that  na- 
ture. It  is  going  to  make  another  arbi- 
trary call  for  the  referees,  and  they 
have  a  difficult  enough  job  as  it  is. 
Most  definitely  it  will  detract  from  the 
game;  I  think  that  it  is  very  exciting 
to   see   somebody   dunk.    And   I    don't 
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think  the  fans  will  be  greatly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  rule. 

As  far  as  the  freeze  is  concerned, 
they  definitely  should  have  done  some- 
thing about  it.  But  I'm  prejudiced  here 
because  I  like  the  speeded-up,  running 
type  of  game.  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  they  did,  but  the  rule  stating  that 
you  must  make  a  move  to  the  basket 
in  thirty  seconds  is  almost  non-func- 
tional. 

REGISTER:  Among  your  honors  this 
season  were  invitations  to  many  post- 
season all-star  games.  Aside  from  the 
honor  attached  to  such  invitations,  are 
these  contests  of  any  value  to  the 
player? 

VERGA:  Yes.  The  games  this  year 
were  of  outstanding  value  to  me  in  cer- 
tain respects.  I  played  in  three  or  four 
of  them,  and  my  defense  improved  in 
these  few  games  because  I  was  playing 
against  the  best  offensive  players  in 
the  country.  I  made  up  my  mind  pre- 
vious to  the  games  that  I  was  really 
going  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  these 
other  guys,  and  I  proved  a  lot  to  my- 
self as  far  as  my  defense  is  concerned. 
In  the  North-South  all-star  game  I  had 
to  guard  Jimmy  Walker  of  Providence 
a  fair  amount  of  the  game,  and  I  was 
also  guarding  guys  like  Mel  Graham  of 
New  York  University  and  Bob  Lloyd 
of  Rutgers,  and  I  thought  I  did  very 
well.  I  was  very  pleased  with  the  out- 
come of  the  recent  North-South  game  in 
Albuquerque.  We  beat  the  North, 
though  they  were  highly  favored,  and 
I  was  voted  the  Most  Valuable  Player. 
The  reason  I  was  pleased  was  not  so 
much  that  I  was  voted  the  MVP,  but 
for  once  I  thought  I  was  recognized 
not  for  scoring — I  only  had  15  points 
in  the  game  and  didn't  even  make  a 
jump  shot  the  entire  day — but  because 
I  played  good  defense.  I  stole  the  ball 
a  few  times  and  had  five  or  six  assists. 
The  games  are  also  valuable  in  that 
there  are  a  great  many  scouts  at  them 
— there  must  have  been  20  at  this  one. 

REGISTER:  To  pose  the  obvious  ques- 
tion, do  you  want  to  play  professional 
basketball  after  you  graduate?  Do  you 
have  any  special  preferences  as  to 
team,   locality,   etc.? 

VERGA:  I  definitely  do  want  to  play 
professional    basketball — it    is    a    pri- 
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mary  goal  right  now.  As  far  as  a  spe- 
cial team  is  concerned,  I  lived  very  close 
to  New  York  City,  and  I've  always 
liked  the  City  a  great  deal.  I  like  that 
type  of  life.  I  visited  California  last 
summer,  and  I  liked  both  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles.  But  it  (loca- 
tion) is  incidental,  though  it  would 
certainly  be  an  added  attraction  if  I 
played  exactly  where  I  wanted  to.  But 
there  is  much  more  to  it  than  that. 

REGISTER:  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  attending  graduate  school 
during  the  off-season  to  further  your 
education?  What  academic  discipline 
would  you  pursue? 

VERGA:  Yes,  I've  given  it  a  great 
deal  of  thought.  Though  I  haven't 
looked  into  it  too  extensively,  I  am 
interested  in  law  school.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  if  a  school  is  on  a  semes- 
ter system,  basketball  overlaps  them 
both.  And  as  far  as  a  trimester  sys- 
tem is  concerned,  I  could  probably 
squeeze  one  term  in  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  I  don't  know  of  too  many 
schools  that  have  a  trimester  law 
school,  or  what  their  views  are  on  at- 
tending only  one  term. 

REGISTER:  Do  you  believe  that  you 
will  have  to  make  any  special  adjust- 
ments in  order  to  acclimate  yourself  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  professional 
game,  such  as  the  rugged  man-to-man 
defenses  and  the  height  of  men  like 
Chamberlain? 

VERGA:  I'm  sure  that  I'll  have  to  ac- 
climate myself  just  as  I  did  when  I 
first  came  out  of  high  school  to  play 
college  basketball,  but  I  don't  think  any- 
thing will  be  that  radically  different. 
It  will  simply  come  from  playing  with 
the  ball  players.  I  don't  believe  it's 
going  to  be  something  where  I  will  have 
to  set  aside  eight  hours  a  day  and  say, 
"work  on  this,  work  on  this." 

REGISTER:  When  you  left  high  school 
to  play  college  basketball,  people  as- 
serted that  you  were  too  short  to  be 
effective;  as  you  go  on  to  professional 
basketball  this  year,  the  same  asser- 
tions are  cropping  up  again.  Do  you 
ever  worry  about  this  comparative  lack 
of  height? 

VERGA:  No,  I  don't,  to  be  very  honest 
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with  you.  I  don't  believe  that  it  will 
be  a  fantastic  hindrance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  present-day  professional  basket- 
ball seems  to  be  making  a  trend  toward 
shorter  men  in  the  backcourt.  I  don't 
know  if  it's  because  there  have  been 
better  short  men  in  the  last  few  years  or 
what,  but  there  does  seem  to  be  a  trend 
toward  the  shorter  man  once  more. 
And,  as  you  said,  it  happened  when  I 
made  the  jump  from  high  school  to 
college  and  it's  happening  again,  so 
I'll  just  let  it  pass  over. 

REGISTER:  Do  you  think  that  basket- 
ball could  become  a  grind  rather  than 
a  pleasure  when  you  face  an  eighty- 
plus  game  schedule  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  traveling  every  year? 

VERGA:  It  probably  does  for  some 
players  and  it  certainly  could  for  me, 
but  I  really  don't  think  it  will.  It  will 
be  a  rather  unusual  situation  to  play 
eighty  games;  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  it's  going  to  be  like.  But  one 
thing  that  has  always  helped  me  a 
great  deal  is  that  no  matter  whether 
I'm  practicing  or  playing  in  a  game,  I 
enjoy  it.  For  me  to  go  out  and  practice 
two  hours  a  day  is  far  from  tedious,  it's 
just  something  I  enjoy. 

REGISTER:  A  few  months  ago  the 
establishment  of  a  new  basketball 
league,  the  American  Basketball  As- 
sociation, was  announced.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  existence  of  this  new 
league  with  its  substantial  financial 
power  will  create  a  players'  market  for 
bonuses  and  lofty  salaries  as  was  the 
case  in  professional  football  until  the 
merger? 

VERGA:  I  certainly  think  it  should, 
though  I  don't  know  if  it  will  or  not. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  speculation  as 
to  whether  this  new  basketball  league 
is  going  to  go  over  or  not.  Some  of  the 
teams  don't  have  coaches  yet,  and 
others  don't  even  have  an  arena  in 
which  to  play.  But  as  far  as  salaries 
and  bonuses  are  concerned,  I  think  it 
has  to  increase  them. 

REGISTER:  Take  any  two  college  bas- 
ketball stars,  more  or  less  matched  in 
physical  abilities  and  college  records. 
What  makes  one  do  well  in  the  profes- 
sional ranks  and  the  other  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  of  it? 


VERGA:  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
how  you  played  in  college.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  boy  who  played  here  four 
or  five  years  ago — Jeff  Mullins.  He  was 
a  great  basketball  player  while  he  was 
at  Duke,  where  he  was  a  forward  most 
of  the  time.  When  he  made  the  transi- 
tion to  guard  in  the  pros,  he  had  real 
difficulty.  This  year  was  his  finest  sea- 
son ever,  and  I  think  it  was  because  it 
has  taken  this  long  for  him  to  make  the 
adjustment.  As  for  myself,  I've  always 
played  guard  so  I  don't  think  the  ad- 
justment to  the  position  in  the  pros 
is  going  to  be  any  problem  at  all. 

REGISTER:  Do  you  ever  have  any 
serious  doubts  about  your  ability  to 
make  the  grade  in  professional  basket- 
ball? 

VERGA:  No.  I  think  I'm  going  to  do 
very  well.  Not  only  because  I  know 
I  have  a  fair  amount  of  talent,  but  I 
realize  that  I'll  work  harder  than  any- 
body else  to  develop  my  talents  further. 
Professional  basketball  is  something 
that  I've  always  wanted  to  try,  and  I 
think  I  have  a  pretty  decent  conception 
of  what  I'll  have  to  do  to  attain  suc- 
cess in  it,  and  I'm  willing  to  put  for- 
ward that  much  effort. 

REGISTER:  What  do  you  want  to  get 
out  of  a  professional  career:  money, 
fame,  personal  satisfaction  .  .  .  ? 

VERGA:  Since  I  plan  on  making  it  a 
career,  I  certainly  want  to  be  financially 
rewarded,  and  I  don't  think  you  can 
be  a  successful  professional  athlete 
without  achieving  fame.  And  personal 
satisfaction  is  a  very,  very  significant 
thing. 

REGISTER:  Has  basketball  returned 
to  you  as  much  as  you  have  put  into  it? 
That  is,  has  it  been  rewarding  through 
the  years? 

VERGA:  If  I  had  it  to  do  all  over 
again,  I  would  certainly  say  that  I 
would  want  to  be  an  athlete  of  some 
sort — basketball,  football.  I  have  to 
say  that  I've  put  a  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  into  basketball;  I  never  did 
consider  myself  just  a  "natural"  ath- 
lete. I've  always  worked  very  hard  at 
it.  And  I  think  that  I'm  pretty  much 
satisfied  to  date  as  far  as  the  returns 
have    been. 

— Interview  by  Joe  Williamson 


HARRIS,    CHEARS,    BRIGGS,    AND   CLYDE:    SOME   OF    THE    LEADERS   FOR  DUKE   ALUMNAE. 


News  of  Alumni 


A  NIAGARA  of  prose  has  been  poured 
over  the  dilemma  of  the  educated 
housewife.  Oftentimes  she  has  been 
urged  to  seek  fulfillment  in  a  career 
at  the  expense  of  other  responsibilities. 
This  extreme  view  was  judiciously  bal- 
anced during  the  Twenty-fourth  An- 
nual Duke  University  Alumnae  Week- 
end when  alumnae  selected  "Educating 
Women  for  Involvement  in  Family, 
Community,  and  Career"  as  the  theme 
for  their  activities  during  April  13-15. 

Between  lectures  and  panel  discus- 
sions on  how  to  parlay  education  and 
subsequent  responsibilities  into  personal 
fulfillment,  alumnae  elected  new  offi- 
cers of  The  Woman's  College  Alumnae 
Association  and  Alumnae  Council. 

Elected  were:  Nelson  Powell  Chears 
(Mrs.  V.  Thomas)  '35,  president  of  the 
association;  Margaret  Adams  Harris 
(Mrs.  R.  Kennedy)  '38,  LLB  '40,  first 
vice  president;  Eleanor  Powell  Latimer 
(Mrs.  C.  Thomas)  '42,  second  vice 
president;  Miss  Anne  Garrard  '25,  AM 
'30,  secretary;  and  Frances  Page  Rol- 
lins (Mrs.  E.  T.,  Jr.)  '58,  treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  Alumnae  Council 
were:  Jane  Bruce  Shingleton  (Mrs. 
W.  W.)  '49,  chairman;  Gene  Boyle 
Brading    (Mrs.   Stanley   G.)    '40,   vice 


chairman;  and  Dorothy  Staub  Caudle 
(Mrs.  Lloyd  C.)  '54,  Gloria  Koltinsky 
Edwards  (Mrs.  William  J.,  Jr.)  '48, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  MacFadyen  Graham  '30, 
Dorothy  Zerback  Mills  (Mrs.  Hugh  H.) 
'38,  and  Katherine  Goodman  Stern 
(Mrs.  Sidney  J.,  Jr.)  '46,  representa- 
tives. 

Approximately  150  alumnae  and 
many  coeds  participated  in  activities 
which  began  on  Thursday  evening  with 
the  Fourth  Annual  School  of  Nursing 
Alumnae  Lecture,  "Nursing  Dimen- 
sions: Nursing  Frontiers."  The  lecture 
was  given  by  Lucile  Petry  Leone,  pro- 
fessor at  Texas  Woman's  University 
and  former  assistant  surgeon  general 
and  chief  nurse  officer  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

Other  weekend  speakers  and  their 
subjects  included  a  panel  discussion 
about  an  experiment  in  community  in- 
volvement: "Edgemont  Center  and  the 
Living-Learning  Experiment."  In  this 
project,  several  students  have  lived  un- 
der supervision  in  one  of  Durham's 
poorer  sections.  Two  of  the  participants, 
Miss  Delores  Beale  '67  and  Miss  Jac- 
queline Crawford  '67,  and  June  Ryan 
Ingram  (Mrs.  Frank  W.)  '64,  director 
of  the   Edgemont  Community  Center, 


served  as  panelists  during  the  discus- 
sion. 

Ellen  Huckabee,  acting  dean  of 
The  Woman's  College,  spoke  about 
"The  "New'  Student,"  and  Dr.  Anna 
Scott,  associate  professor  of  history, 
lectured  on  "American  Women:  The 
Unfinished  Generation." 

A  second  panel  discussion  featured 
Dr.  Pelham  Wilder,  Jr.,  professor  of 
history,  Miss  Annie  Lee  Broughton,  act- 
ing assistant  dean  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction, Miss  Paula  Phillips  '67,  presi- 
dent of  The  Woman's  College  Judicial 
Board,  and  Miss  Mary  Earle  '67,  presi- 
dent of  The  Woman's  College  Student 
Government  Association.  Their  subject 
was  "Educating  for  Personal  Maturity: 
Social  Customs,  a  Second  Look." 

Following  the  annual  Alumnae  Lun- 
cheon, Dr.  J.  Woodford  Howard,  as- 
sociate professor  of  political  science, 
delivered  a  lecture  entitled  "So  You  Are 
Educated." 

In  addition  to  lectures,  dinners,  lun- 
cheons, teas,  and  coffee  hours,  alumnae 
participated  in  bus  tours  of  the  campus 
and  a  guided  tour  of  the  Duke  Gardens. 

The  weekend  activities  were  arranged 
by  a  committee  chaired  by  Mrs.  Harris, 
newly  elected  first  vice  president  of  the 
association. 

Mary  Kestler  Clyde  (Mrs.  Paul  H.) 
'27,  AM  '32,  outgoing  president  of  the 
association,  presided. 


Meetings 

Northern  California  Duke  Alumni 
Association:  Annual  dinner  meeting, 
June  26,  1967,  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco.  Social  hour  at  6:15  p.m. 
followed  by  dinner  at  7:30  p.m.  Guest 
speaker:  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  Uni- 
versity president.  Reservations  at  $5.50 
per  person  can  be  made  by  contacting 
Carolyn  O.  Thiessen  (Mrs.  Brian  D.) 
'61,  347  El  Toyonal,  Orinda,  Cali- 
fornia 94563. 

Duke  University  Metropolitan  Alum- 
ni Association:  Fifth  Annual  DUMA  A 
Golf  Tournament,  June  13,  Sleepy  Hol- 
low Country  Club,  Route  9.  Green  fees: 
$10.00;  caddie  rate:  $6.00.  Reservations 
can  be  made  for  the  event  by  writing 
DUMA  A,  Room  475,  866  United  Na- 
tions Plaza,  or  by  calling  Miss  Shirley 
Hodges,  DUMAA  Office,  421-6660. 
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Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
available  at  reduced  price/ 


Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  for 
members  of  the  Duke  Alumni  to  obtain  the  latest  24  volume  Heirloom 
edition  on  a  group  basis  at  a  reduced  price  plus  several  other  items  at 
no  extra  cost.  These  extras,  from  which  you  may  choose,  include  the 
15-volume  Britannica  Junior  Encyclopaedia,  or  Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary,  the  Britannica  Atlas,  the  Britannica  World 
Globe,  and  Home  Study  Guides  or  their  College  Preparatory  Series. 

In  addition  to  this,  along  with  reduced  price,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
is  also  extending  its  own  "book-club"  plan  with  an  important  difference. 
It  is  called  the  Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan.  You  receive  all  24  volumes 
at  once,  yet  pay  for  just  one  book  each  month. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  group  cooperative  plan,  mail  this  coupon 
TODAY. 


Encyclopaedia   Britannica,  Depr. 

425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 


Gentlemen:    Please   send   me,    free  and   without   obligation,   your  colorful 
Preview   Booklet  which   pictures  and  describes  the   latest  edition   of   Encyclopaedia 
Britannica   in  full   detail — and  complete   information  on  how   I   may  obtain   this 
magnificent  set,   direct  from   the   publisher,   through   your  exciting   offer. 

Name 

(please  print) 


Street  Address 

City County. 

State Zip  Code 

Signature 


(Valid   only  with  your   full    signature  here) 
L-Duke  University  GC  128-MI 


HAND   OF    THE    SOWER:    THE    LEGEND    SAYS    A  KISS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  FOR  EVERY  PENNY. 


Class  Notes 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 

1    O  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

I    Vc  MARRIED:  Luther  L.  Gob- 

-LU  bel   (a.m.   '27)   to  Ellen  H. 

Huckabee  '28,    a.m.    '31    on    March    23. 

Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

f*\  — 7  NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

/      I     Iudge     Robert     C.     Finley 

^^  /  (ll.b.  '34)  began  a  two-year 
term  as  Chief  Justice  of  Washington  State 
Supreme  Court  in  January.  His  return  to 
the  office  came  only  four  years  after  he 
completed  a  previous  term  as  presiding 
judge  of  the  state's  appellate   court.  This 


is  the  first  time  in  20  years  that  a  Su- 
preme Court  judge  has  been  selected  for 
a  second  term  as  chief  justice,  and  35 
years  since  a  judge  has  served  a  com- 
plete second  term  as  chief.  A  native  of 
North  Carolina,  Judge  Finley  has  been  on 
the  Supreme  Court  since  1951,  having 
previously   been    in   private    law   practice. 

^    /-V  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

'■^  /  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta, 
^}  J— i  Ga.,  celebrated  its  100th  an- 
niversary with  a  Centennial  Convocation 
on    Feb.    18.    Duke's    representative    was 


Donald  C.  Agnew  a.m.  (ph.d.  '36)  of 
Atlanta. 

John  V.  Blady  m.d.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  attended  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
president  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  on 
May  3  and  represented  Duke. 

Jack  A.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Lumberton,  N.  C,  Robesonian,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Associated 
Press  Club. 


-~\    ^y  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

■^\  -^  In  June  James  W.  Fowler, 
m_/  ^/  Jr.,  will  become  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Methodist  Conference's  College  Coordinat- 
ing Council  with  headquarters  in  Char- 
lotte. Meanwhile,  he  is  studying  and  ob- 
serving in  the  Boston,  Mass.,  area  in  prep- 
aration for  his  new  responsibilities  in  the 
development  of  long  range  plans  for 
Christian  higher  education  among  Confer- 
ence-related   educational    institutions. 

George  W.  Orr,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  Group 
Vice  President  of  Miles  Laboratories  and 
will  have  responsibility  for  all  of  Miles' 
worldwide  professional  medical  opera- 
tions. His  headquarters  are  in  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

/"}       /  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

-^K  /  I      Henry   B.   Owen   of  Denver, 

J  JL  Colo.,  is  a  marketing  repre- 
sentative for  I.B.M.  He  is  married  and 
has  one  son. 

/-}    ^  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

<^  ^\  Lawson  Moore  ll.b.  of  Dur- 
^J  _S  ham  is  the  chief  district  judge 
of  Durham  County's  14th  Judicial  District 
under  the  pilot  court  reform  system  which 
went  into  effect  in  December.  Iudge  of 
Durham's  juvenile  court  for  the  past  17 
years,  Judge  Moore  has  charge  of  the 
domestic  relations  and  juvenile  court 
branch  under  court  reform,  in  addition  to 
handling  the  administrative  work  of  the 
chief  judge. 

Tom  K.  Sharp  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  is 
business  administrator  of  Cobb  County 
School  Board.  He  has  a  daughter  attend- 
ing   Emory    and    a    son    in    high    school. 

^\     /"  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

-^  |  "A  Harriette  Pollard  Hard  and 
_y  \J    W.  L.  Hard  ph.d.  '37  live  in 

Omaha,   Neb.   Dr.    Hard   is   Professor   of 

Anatomy   at  the   University  of  Nebraska 

College  of  Medicine. 
Lloyd  P.  Julian  e.e.  has  been  promoted 

by  Duke  Power  Company  from  manager 
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of  operations  to  the  post  of  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operations.  A  resident 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  he  will  he  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  the  company's 
34  hydroelectric  plants,  all  transmission 
substations  and  the  dispatching  of  bulk 
power  supply  from   all  sources. 

ry    —j  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

-^  /  Edwin  B.  Abbott  has  been 
^/  I  elected  regional  vice  presi- 
dent-group affairs  by  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  company's  east 
central  region  with  headquarters  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

J.  H.  Zambone  is  scientific  sales  man- 
ager for  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  Consumer  & 
Technical  Products  Division,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

*"\    r~\  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

■^  V^  Edwin  V.  Mack  (ll.b.  '41) 
^_y  \*J  recently  moved  from  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  be- 
come Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  Trust  De- 
partment of  First  Western  Bank.  He  and 
Mrs.  Mack  have  one  daughter,  who  at- 
tends  the   University   of  Kentucky. 

O   C\  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

-^  V- I  Alfred  J.  Henderson  ph.d.  of 
^/  _s  Jacksonville,  111.,  represented 
Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
president  of  Blackburn  College,  Carlin- 
ville.  111.,  on  April  22. 

Kenneth  J.  Rowley,  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Insurance  Company,  Manchester,  has  been 
awarded  the  professional  designation  of 
Chartered  Financial  Analyst  (C.F.A.)  by 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Financial 
Analysts  in  1966.  This  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote professional  standards  among  per- 
sons who  analyze  stocks  and  bonds  for 
the  purpose   of  investment. 

/  ^V  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

/  I  I     I    Herman  M.  Hermelink  m.f., 

•A.  \y  manager  of  the  forestry  de- 
partment at  Duke  Power  Company,  Char- 
lotte, is  currently  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Forestry  Association. 

James  G.  Huckabee,  Jr.,  is  vice  presi- 
dent, manufacturing  and  i  director  of  Lig- 
gett &  Myers  Tobacco  Company.  He  re- 
sides with  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
the  New  York  area. 

James  M.  Poyner  ll.b..  an  attorney 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Raleigh  board  of  directors  of  First 
Union  National   Bank. 
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/  -|  NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

/\     I        John    M.    French    of    East 

I  _.l_  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Uniform  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation. He  is  development  manager  for 
Ameliotex,  Inc.,  in  the  New  Brunswick 
Industrial  Park. 

In  January  Dr.  Fleetus  L.  Gobble,  Jr., 
medical  director  of  the  Forsyth  County 
Family  Planning  Clinic,  was  appointed  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine  as  instructor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  and  since  then  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  professor.  For  the 
past  16  years  he  has  been  a  part-time 
faculty  member  and  has  also  had  a  pri- 
vate practice   in  Winston-Salem. 

/  /~\  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1967 

/  I      /     Charles  L.  Steel,  III,  Presi- 
\~  l-M     dent,     1409     Dollar     Avenue, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Roland  J.  Black  m.ed.  is  Director  of 
Elementary  Education  at  Stony  Brook 
School,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  E.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  was  made 
executive  vice  president  and  a  director 
of  Ethyl  Corporation  last  November.  He 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  law  firm 
of  Hunton,  Williams,  Gay,  Powell  &  Gib- 
son in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  will  con- 
tinue to  live.  Mrs.  Blanchard  is  the  for- 
mer Frances  Hallum. 

/   /*}  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

/  I  -^  A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  a.m.,  principal 
I  ^y  of  Holt  School  in  Durham 
County  since  1959,  will  conclude  his  46- 
year  career  as  a  teacher  and  principal  at 
the  end  of  the  present  school  year.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  North 
Central  District  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association  and  as  secretary 
of  the  Durham  County  Schoolmasters' 
Club. 

Katherine  Highsmith  Holoman  (Mrs. 
Kern)  was  named  Wake  County  and 
Raleigh's  "Woman  of  the  Year"  at  the 
joint  civic  night  banquet  of  Altrusa,  Quota, 
Pilot  and  Soroptimist  Clubs  in  February. 
She  is  the  eighth  recipient  of  the  award 
which  is  given  in  recognition  of  activities 
in  business,  civic,  religious  and  cultural 
life  of  the  community.  The  mother  of  four 
sons,  Mrs.  Holoman  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice, past  legislative  chairman  of  the 
N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
presently  chairman  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Federation;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administrative  committee  of 
N.  C.  Council  of  Women's  Organizations, 
the  board  of  directors  of  Hilltop  Home,  a 


member  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  United  Forces  for  Education,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislative  Council. 
L.  James  Smith  is  general  manager  of 
the  Ball  Division  of  Hoover  Ball  and 
Bearing  Company,  Erwin,  Tenn. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 
Dr.  Frank  Ferraiolo  has  been 
named  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  general  practice  of  the  medical 
staff  of  Lutheran  General  Hospital,  Park 
Ridge,  111.  A  resident  of  Des  Plaines,  he 
will  serve  during  the  current  year. 

John  H.  Wiles  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Wallerstein  di- 
vision of  Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc.  He 
makes  his  home  in  Northbrook,  111. 

/  ^  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

/ 1   ^\     W.   Rogers   Primm  has  been 

I  ^y  named  manager,  group  de- 
partment, at  The  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany's New  York  City  office.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  four  children. 

/  f  NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

/  I  I  ~\    Robert  J.  Bull  b.d.,  an  as- 

I  V-/  sociate  professor  of  church 
history  at  Drew  University,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
national  honorary  academic  society,  by 
Randolph  Macon  College. 

James  C.  Crutcher  (m.d.  '49)  is  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity's medical  school. 

Thomas  L.  Hooper,  Jr.,  is  regional 
administrative  director  for  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he 
makes  his  home.  He  is  married  and  has 
one  young  daughter. 

Carlos  Lee  Hudson  m.d.  of  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.,  is  director  of  Beaverbrook 
Clinic  and  chief  of  neuropsychiatry  at 
Waltham  Hospital.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Betty  Jean  Pace,  a  Duke  dietitian,  and 
they  have  three  children. 

Mel  Lovelace  Larkin  and  Israel  S. 
Larkin  m.e.  '47  have  returned  to  Houston, 
Texas,  where  he  is  manager  of  the  engi- 
neering office  for  Shell  Oil.  Previously 
they  were  in  Martinez,  Calif.  They  have 
four  boys  ranging  in  ages  from   19  to  7. 

/  warn  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

/I       /    Dr.  Louis  D.  Moore,  Jr.,  has 

IT  /  been  made  a  research  associ- 
ate in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  Ten- 
nessee Eastman  Company,  Kingsport.  A 
Ph.D.  graduate  of  M.I.T.,  he  joined  Ten- 
nessee  Eastman   in    1951. 

Carver  J.  Peacock  ll.b.,  a  representa- 
tive of  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 


WELCOME 


tl**:**^^^* 


PRESIDENT  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT  AT  TRINITY,  OCTOBER,  1905:  A  ROUSING  WELCOME. 


America  in  Durham,  has  been  named  one 
of  the  company's  outstanding  salesmen 
for   1966. 

In  a  statement  for  the  Bar  Bulletin, 
made  at  the  beginning  of  his  15th  year 
as  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  River- 
side, Calif.,  Elwood  M.  Rich  (l  '45) 
wrote  his  greatest  satisfaction  is  "that  he 
(the  judge)  can  pursue  the  quest  for  jus- 
tice unbeholden  to  any  client  or  any  per- 
son— which  is  a  truly  comforting  feeling. 
And  if  he  in  good  conscience  steadfastly 
pursues  the  quest  for  justice,  he  need  not 
be  concerned  about  his  popularity.  Jus- 
tice,  not   popularity,   is   his   commission." 

/  f\  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

/  I   V^    James  H.  Herr  is  an  assistant 

IxJ  professor  of  language  arts  at 
Harrisburg  Area  Community  College. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Edwin  E.  Stancik  (a.m.  '49)  and 
Charles  R.  Dilts  '52  are  actuary  and  as- 
sistant actuary  respectively  for  Home 
Security  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Dur- 
ham. They  recently  completed  the  five 
examinations  qualifying  them  as  associ- 
ate members  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries. 


MARRIED:  Helen  Gordon  to  Biagio 
Litrico  on  March  11.  Residence:  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

/  r\  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

/  I  V-  f    Clyde    L.    Aldridge    of    the 

I S  Esso  Research  Laboratories, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  is  Senior  Research  As- 
sociate. In  connection  with  his  work,  he 
has  made  a  number  of  inventions  and  has 
37  U.  S.  patents.  Dr.  Aldridge  is  mar- 
ried and  has  four  children. 

James  C.  Drumm  is  president  of  Dun- 
hill  of  Pittsburgh,  Inc.,  a  national  per- 
sonnel placement  organization  dealing 
with  the  mid-management  group  in  the 
sales,   administrative    and   technical   areas. 

Because  of  ill  health,  Wilmer  M.  Jen- 
kins  m.ed.  will  retire  in  June  from  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  Hickory, 
N.  C,  city  schools.  Members  of  the  local 
school  board  have  voted  to  name  a  new 
elementary  school  in  honor  of  Dr.  Jen- 
kins. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1971 
Charles  S.  Cooper  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  is  area  consultant 


for  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Atala  Davison  Levinthal  m.d.  is  a 
physician  and  virologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  School  of  Medicine, 
Berkeley. 

Alton  B.  Smith  is  president  of  Blend- 
spun,  Inc.,  of  Kinston,  N.  C. 


^   -*  NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

^N  I  Kally  Dackis  Christakos,  Dr. 
^/  JL  Arthur  C.  Christakos  and 
their  four  children  are  living  in  Durham. 
He  is  an  assistant  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  Duke  Medical  Center. 

Robert  H.  Denton,  Jr.,  e.e.  is  Direc- 
tor of  Marketing  at  the  Chicago  Center 
of  Motorola's  Government  Electronics  Di- 
vision. He  is  responsible  for  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  activities  required 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  business  for  the 
Chicago  Center. 

John  C.  Fullerton,  Jr.,  m.e.  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  is  plant  superintendent  of 
Charlotte    Memorial   Hospital. 

Nick  Galifianakis  (ll.b.  '53),  Dur- 
ham attorney  and  part-time  Visiting  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Economics  at  Duke, 
is  Congressman  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  North  Carolina,  having  been  elected 
last  fall.  He  had  previously  served  in  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  for 
three  sessions. 

John  B.  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh  is  sen- 
ior vice  president  of  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  in  charge  of  Raleigh  offices 
of  the  bank.  His  wife  is  the  former  Ann 
LeStourgen. 

Comdr.  James  M.  Young  (MG)  USN 
(m.d.  '55),  following  three  years  as 
White  House  physician,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
officer's  ward.  He  ranks  third  in  the  de- 
partment of  medicine,  which  has  a  staff 
of  35  doctors,  and  feels  there  are  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  teaching  and  study. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  son  to  Nick 
Galifianakis  (ll.b.  '53)  and  Mrs.  Gali- 
fianakis, Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  8. 
Named:   John  Mark. 


{—    /-*  NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

^N  f  J.  Howard  Fox  is  manager  of 
J  i— i  Stanley  Hardware,  division  of 
The  Stanley  Works,  in  the  northern  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina  territory.  He  and 
his  family  live  in  the  Atlanta  area. 

MARRIED:  Malcolm  G.  Murray,  Jr., 
m.e.  to  Mrs.  Consuelo  Hansen  on  Jan.  9. 
Residence:    Aruba,    Netherlands    Antilles. 
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That  was  back  in  1964  after 
William  H.  Koptis  had  spent  14 
years  as  the  owner-operator  of  a 
sporting  goods  store  in  Parma, 
Ohio.  "I  was  working  80  to  90 
hours  a  week,"  said  Bill  "but  the 
big  discount  stores  moved  in 
and  service  became  secondary 
to  prices.  I  wanted  to  get  into 
something  where  I  would 
have  independence  and  an 
opportunity  to  apply  my 
philosophy  and  public  serv- 
ice. After  much  thought  I  se- 
lected the  life  insurance  business, 
and  then  New  England  Life." 

Bill  made  his  move  in  1965. 
During  that  year  he  established 
the  finest  first-year  record  of 
achievement  in  the  entire  Com- 
pany   and    received    the    New 

JOIN  THE 


England  Life  Rookie  of  the  Year 
award.  In  1966  his  success  con- 
tinued to  the  point  where  he  is  a 
leading  agent  of  the  E. 
Clare  Weber  Agency  in 
Cleveland— one  of  New 
England  Life's  larger 
agencies  serving 
business  and 
professional 
men. 


Bill  Koptis  of  the  Clare  Weber  Agency  in 

Cleveland  (on  the  left),  reviews  an  insurance 

proposal  with  Louis  Zeitler,  President  of  the 

Die  Malic  Corporation  in  Cleveland. 


If  you'd  like  to  investigate 
a  challenging  and  rewarding 
career  with  the  far-sighted  man 
from  New  England  Life,  send 

FAR-SIGHTED  MEN  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


for  our  Personality  Aptitude  An- 
alyzer. It's  a  simple  preliminary 
step  you  can  take  at  home.  Then 
mail  it  to  us  to  find  out  if  this 
is  the  business  —  and  the  com- 
pany —  for  you.  (Many  men  do 
not  qualify;  in  fact,  less  than 
half  are  urged  to  investigate 
further  a  career  with  us.)  To 
those  that  do  qualify,  New 
England  Life  offers  a  substantial 
training  salary,  an  exceptional 
training  program,  and  the  free- 
dom to  work  where 
you  want  —  with  the 
kind  of  people  you 
want  to  do  business 
with.  Write  to  New 
England  Life,  Dept. 
AL5,  501  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


fc» 


^    /^  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

^\   ^     William  H.  Bogart  is  a  part- 

^  ^y     ner  in  the  firm  of  Ali,  Gerber, 

Parr   &   Bogart,  which   is   in   the   general 

practice  of  law  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  Brad  Craig  m.e.  is  vice  president, 
sales  for  Elwin  G.  Smith  &  Company,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  standard  insulated  metal 
wall  panels,  metal  roofing  and  roof  venti- 
lators. He,  his  wife  and  four  children 
make  their  home  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edward  A.  Higgins,  senior  research  as- 
sistant for  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Vermont,  is  an  Associate  of  the 
Society  of  Actuaries.  A  resident  of  Mont- 
pelier,  he  is  married  and  has  a  daughter 
and  a  son. 

Mrs.  Anna  Cresse  May  b.s.m.t.  is  a 
medical  technician  at  Bel-Aire  Hospital, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

^      /  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

^\  /  I     Irving  E.  Allen   (m.d.  '58), 

^  J-  physician  in  charge  of  the  birth 
defects  clinic  at  St.  Bernardine's  Hos- 
pital in  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  recently 
attended  a  convention  in  New  York  City 
sponsored  by  the  National  Foundation  to 
inform  March  of  Dimes  workers  through- 
out the  country  of  new  developments.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Allen,  new  techniques  are 
saving  many  infants  from  birth  defects 
and  even  newer  techniques  are  on  the  way. 

Paul  N.  Cheney  (ll.b.  '56)  of  New 
York  City  is  an  attorney  for  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 

Lewis  T.  Fitch  e.e.,  chief  engineer 
at  the  Radio  Observatory  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio.  He  and  his  wife,  Penelope 
Jarrell  Fitch,  have  two  sons. 

The  November  issue  of  Industrial  Water 
Engineering  carried  an  article  entitled 
"Removing  Oil  from  an  Industrial  Water- 
way," by  Stuart  H.  Vaughn  c.e.  It  was 
based  on  a  paper  presented  at  the  1966 
Purdue  University  Industrial  Waste  Con- 
ference by  Mr.  Vaughn,  who  is  a  Senior 
Engineer  assigned  to  coordinating  water 
polution  control  activity  in  Ford  Motor 
Company's  plant  engineering  office  at 
Dearborn,  Mich.  Since  1959  he  has  also 
been  an  instructor  in  civil  engineering 
at  the  Lawrence  Institute  of  Technology. 

Ronald  G.  Walske  has  been  elected  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  Crane  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  He  resides 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
Huntington. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 
David  P.  GrssoN,  who  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  for  ten 


years,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain,  is  an 
American  Airlines  flight  officer,  having 
completed  training  at  flight  school  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  He  is  based  in  the  New 
York  City  area,  where  he,  his  wife  and 
three    sons    make    their    home. 

On  Feb.  1,  Thomas  W.  McCash  was 
made  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Bio- 
logical Sciences,  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Company, 
Division  of  Richard-Merrell,  Inc.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  He  is  also  serving  as  Church 
School  superintendent  of  the  youth  divi- 
sion and  a  member  of  the  Official  Board 
of  the   Groesbeck   Methodist   Church. 

BORN:  Fourth  son  to  Thomas  W.  Mc- 
Cash and  Mrs.  McCash,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Named  Stephen  Todd. 

^   f  NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

^|  t~\  Ralph  E.  Bohnenberger  has 
^S  V-/  been  promoted  to  systems 
planning  project  leader  for  Johnson  & 
Johnson's  management  services  division. 
In  his  new  position,  he  is  responsible  for 
systems  activities  for  subsidiary  com- 
panies and  the  personnel  department  of 
the    operating    company. 

LeRoy  A.  Glasner,  Jr.,  a.m.,  received 
the  professional  designation  of  Chartered 
Financial  Analyst  by  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Financial  Analysts  in  1966. 
He  is  research  director  for  The  Illinois 
Company.  Inc.,  in  Chicago. 

Robert  E.  Leak  of  Raleigh  is  assistant 
administrator  of  the  State  Conservation 
and  Development  Department's  division  of 
commerce  and  industry. 

Richard  B.  Saunders  of  Hacienda 
Heights,  Calif.,  is  assistant  regional  man- 
ager of  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 

MARRIED:  Nancy  Saunders  to  Robert 
S.  Hughes  on  Nov.  26.  Residence:  Or- 
lando, Fla. 

^  "^  TENTH  REUNION:  1967 
^N  /  George  C.  Beacham,  Presi- 
^  I  dent,  1516  Kennicott  Avenue, 
Arlington   Heights,   Illinois. 

Ernest  W.  Dyer  ll.b.  is  manager  of 
the  legal  department  for  Woodall  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  Neal  (Dutch)  Headley  e.e.  is  with 
the  Bell  System  in  New  York  and  lives 
in  Spring  Valley. 

William  C.  Spann  and  Carolyn 
Hampton  Spann  '56  live  in  Durham, 
where  he  is  vice  president  of  North  Caro- 
lina National  Bank. 

Overton  S.  Suiter,  Jr.,  of  Nashville, 
N.  C,  is  vice  president  of  Planters  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

MARRIED:  Frederick  G.  Sheppard  c.e. 


to  Laura  Ann  Ballard  on  Jan.  27.  Resi- 
dence: Boston,  Mass. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  G.  Howard  Sat- 
terfield,  Jr.,  m.d.  and  Mrs.  Satterfield, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  22. 

^    £^v  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

j  V^    Philip  B.  Secor  a.m.    (ph.d. 

^  S^s  '59),  a  political  scientist  at 
Davidson  College,  has  been  named  dean  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
will  assume  his  new  position  on  July  15. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 
BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Leonidas 
J.  Jones,  JJ,  e.e.  (m.s.e.e.  '60,  ph.d.  '66) 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  Scotia,  N.  Y.,  on  May  5, 
1966.  Named  Leonidas  John,  III  (Lee). 
A  son  to  Wilbur  C.  Stewart  e.e.  (m.s. 
e.e.  '61,  ph.d.  '64)  and  Mrs.  Stewart, 
Highstown,  N.  J.,  on  May  3,  1966.  Named 
Mark  Wilbur. 

^  f~\  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

^N  >~y  C.  M.  Bachtell,  Jr.,  for- 
^y  S  merly  assistant  mortgage  loan 
officer  of  State-Planters  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  Trusts,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  now 
construction  loan  officer. 

Cleet  C.  Cleetwood  d.ed.,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Greenville,  N.  C, 
city  school  system  since  1965,  has  been 
named  superintendent  of  schools  suc- 
ceeding June  H.  Rose  '13,  who  will  re- 
tire on  June  30  after  47  years  of  service. 
Before  moving  to  Greenville,  Dr.  Cleet- 
wood served  as  teacher  and  coach  at 
Rocky  Mount,  where  he  was  also  princi- 
pal of  two  school  units.  He  is  married 
and    has   three    children. 

James  W.  Moorman  (ll.b.  '62)  is  an 
attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  his  wife,  Brenda 
Thompson  Moorman  '60,  is  an  assistant 
interior  designer  with  Dan  O.  McAfee  & 
Associates. 

Richard  Strawther,  a  pilot  for  North- 
west-Orient Airlines,  his  wife,  Wendy 
Dobson  Strawther  '60,  and  their  two 
children  live  in  West  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
BORN:  Third  child,  a  daughter,  to 
Thomas  R.  Taylor  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Taylor, 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  in  March  1966. 
Named  Jennifer. 

f  (~\  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

|"^j  1  Virginia  Turlington  Byrd, 
V_y  \J  Carl  L.  Byrd  and  their  two 
daughters  are  living  in  Laurinburg,  N.  C, 
where  Mr.  Byrd  is  an  industrial  engineer 
with  The  Ingraham  Company. 

Prior  to  the  birth  of  her  son  in  De- 
cember, Julie  Campbell  Esrey  (Mrs. 
William  T.)  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  who  has 
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an  M.A.  degree  in  economics  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  was 
employed  as  an  international  economist 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Esrey  is  a  division  account- 
ing supervisor  with  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company. 

Richard  L.  Holland  m.e.  has  been 
transferred  by  Container  Corporation  of 
America  from  Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  is  mill  manager.  He  has  a 
M.B.A.  degree  from  Columbia  University. 

Gretchen  Markwardt  Hughs  (Mrs. 
Richard  E.)  and  her  family  have  moved 
to  Edwardsville,  111.,  where  her  husband 
is  an  associate  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  a  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  facility  of  S.I.U.  at 
Carbondale. 

George  A.  Kiehle  of  Tiburon.  Calif., 
is  a  pilot  with  Pan  American  Airlines. 

James  W.  McElhaney  (ll.b.  '62) 
teaches  law  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Law  School.   He  lives  in  Baltimore. 

Mike  McGee,  former  assistant  coach 
at  Duke  and  offensive  line  coach  at  Wis- 
consin during  the  past  season,  has  joined 
the  coaching  staff  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Jack  D.  Williams  (m.d.  '65)  and 
Mary  Catherine  Smith  Williams  b.s.n. 
'65  are  in  Adana,  Turkey,  where  he  is 
serving  a  two-year  tour  with  the  Air 
Force. 

MARRIED:  Terry  P.  Wallace  e.e.  to 
Peggy  Coy  on  Dec.  31.  Residence:  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  William  F. 
Chambers  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Chambers,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Dec.  15.  Named  Elizabeth 
Arleva. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Glen 
B.  Hardymon  and  Diane  Tuttle  Hardy- 
mon  '62,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  30. 
Named  Sharon  Hollis. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Joyce  Har- 
ris Mihas  (Mrs.  Leo  B.)  and  Captain 
Mihas,  Oxon  Hill,  Md.,  on  Dec.  30.  Named 
Tracy  Anne. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Robert  E.  Preston  and  Margaret  Smith 
Preston  b.s.n.  '61,  Racine.  Wise,  on  Jan. 
27.  Named  Linda  Louise. 

f  -I  NEXT  REUNION:    1967 

|"\  I  Kenneth  L.  Oliver,  Presi- 
\J  -L  dent,  Apt.  6,  2397  Williams 
Lane,  Decatur,  Georgia. 

E.  Dale  Dinkens,  who  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  for  Teachers  from  Indi- 
ana last  September,  is  a  member  of  the 
English  department  of  Thomas  Can- 
Howe    High    School,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
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This  year  he  has  also  been  director  of 
intramural  basketball,  and  has  recently 
been  made  athletic  trainer  and  equipment 
manager. 

Charles  F.  Gibson  e.e.  is  a  sales  engi- 
neer with  Pennsylvania  Transformer  Di- 
vision of  McGraw-Edison  Company, 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 

F.  Roderick  Randolph  b.d.  of  Stan- 
tonsburg,  N.  C,  was  the  author  of  a 
meditation  used  in  The  Upper  Room,  a 
daily   devotional   guide,   on   February    14. 

Deanna  Crary  Reeser  and  Frederick 
H.  Reeser,  Jr.,  are  living  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  where  he  has  a  residency  in  oph- 
thalmology at  the  Wilmer  Institute  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Their  fam- 
ily includes  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

MARRIED:  Sarah  Grant  Ellis  to  Albert 
A.  Marchant,  Jr.,  on  Feb.  9.  Residence: 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Llewelyn  G.  Prttchard  ll.b.  and 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Aug. 
10.   Named   Jennifer   Hughes. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  L.  Rus- 
sell Ranson,  Jr.,  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Ran- 
son,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  April  1966. 
Named   Eleanor   Cobb. 

Second  daughter  to  Amanda  McBath 
Werner  (Mrs.  E.  C.)  b.s.n.  and  Dr. 
Werner,  Madison,  Conn.,  on  Sept.  5. 
Named  Mary  Ellen. 

f  S^  FIRST  REUNION:    1967 

#"^  /  Stephen  R.  Braswell,  Presi- 
\J  £*  dent,  5514  Robin  Hood  Road, 
Charlotte.  North  Carolina. 

Capt.  Kenneth  L.  Alexander  b.d.  is 
stationed  at  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky.,  as  assistant 
brigade  chaplain  with  the  2nd  Training 
Brigade. 

Nancy  Kline  Doedens  (Mrs.  David 
J.),  who  has  a  Master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  teaching  in  a 
suburban  Chicago  high  school  while  her 
husband  is  taking  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Illinois-Chicago  Medical 
Center.  They  reside  in  Evanston. 

Bernard  Jacobson  ph.d.  is  associated 
with  the  Retina  Foundation,  Institute  of 
Biological  and  Medical  Sciences,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Phillip  C.  Rhodes  is  composing  music 
for  the  school  system  of  Cicero,  111.,  on  a 
Ford  Foundation  Composer's  Grant.  He 
resides  with  his  wife,  Jane  Carol  Bowness 
Rhodes,  and  daughter  in  Lemont,  111. 

Capt.  Herbert  E.  Spivey  a.m.  is  a 
communications  instructor  at  the  U.  S. 
Army  Adjutant  General  School,  Ft.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Ind. 

Kathleen  Patterson  Teso  (Mrs.  Wil- 


William  C.  Yengst  BSEE  '54  has  been 
named  associate  group  director  of  the 
ABRES  Project  Group  of  the  Aerospace 
Corporation's  Reentry  Systems  Division. 
He  is  based  in  San  Bernardino,  California. 


liam  A.)  lives  in  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  her  husband  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Hartford. 

MARRIED:  Diana  Jane  Harrison  m.r.e. 
to  T.  Vernon  Parker  on  Dec.  18.  Resi- 
dence: Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

Robert  E.  Whitmore  e.e.  to  Sherry 
Jo  Johnson  on  Oct.  29.  Residence:  Read- 
ing,  Ohio. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Randle  B.  Carpenter, 
Jr.  (ll.b.  '65)  and  Suzanne  Grone- 
meyer  Carpenter  '64,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on  Jan.  5.  Named  Randle  Burt,  III. 

S  S\  FIRST  REUNION:    1967 

|  "^  /^  A.  Marvin  Quattlebaum, 
V/^/  President,  815  Demerius  St., 
Apt.  M-3,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Rajendra  S.  Bhatnagar  a.m.  (ph.d. 
'64)  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  research  fel- 
low in  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Beth  Kelly  '65,  is  a  specifi- 
cations writer-editor  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Bruce  L.  Clayton  a.m.  (ph.d.  '66), 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Alle- 
gheny College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  a  Hu- 
manities Fellowship  from  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
for  the  summer  of  1967.  He  will  use  it 
to  continue  his  study  of  liberal  thought 
in  the  South. 

James  H.  Crowder  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  joined  the  College  Book  Division  of 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,   as  a  field  representa- 


Charles  W.  George  AM  '40  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  General  Elec- 
tric Company's  Defense  Electronic  Divi- 
sion, a  world  leader  in  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  field  of  military  electronics. 


Remsen  W.  Walker  '38  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Rockefeller 
Center,  Inc.  He  has  been  associated  with 
the  center  in  various  capacities  since  his 
graduation   from   the    University   in   1938. 


Frank  E.  Barnett  '33,  previously  vice 
president,  director,  and  general  counsel 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive  committee   of  the   railroad  company. 


tive  in  Nashville,  Murfreesboro  and  Cooke- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

R.  Wilson  Sanders,  Jr.,  is  Assistant 
Trust  Officer  of  The  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Columbia. 

Ron  L.  Seckinger  is  a  doctoral  candi- 
date in  Latin  American  history  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  This  semester  he  is 
engaged  in  interdisciplinary  research  at 
Yale  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign 
Area  Fellowship  Program  (Ford  Founda- 
tion), and  in  June  he  will  leave  for  a 
year  of  doctoral  research  in  Brazil,  spon- 
sored by  the  same  organization.  His  wife 
and  daughter  will  accompany  him. 

John  A.  Walker,  Jr.,  who  graduated 
last  June  from  Columbia  University  School 
of  Law,  New  York  City,  is  practicing  with 
the  firm  of  Egerton,  McAfee,  Armistead 
&  Davis  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

MARRIED:  Anthony  D.  Danluck  e.e. 
to  Barbara  Ann  McWilliams  on  Nov.  23. 
Residence:  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Diana  S.  Graham  to  Thomas  S.  Pace, 
Jr.,  on  Feb.  24.  Residence:  Denver,  Colo. 

Kay  Ellen  Isley  to  John  B.  Lewis,  Jr., 
on  Feb.  25.  Residence:  Farmville,  N.  C. 

Judith  L.  Van  Dyck  to  John  F.  Kreu- 
ger  on  Feb.  4.  Residence:  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Carol  Ann  Williams 
Bilbro  (Mrs.  Robert  H.)  (m.a.t.  '65) 
and  Dr.  Bilbro,  Irving,  Texas,  on  Jan.  19. 
A  daughter  to  John  O.  Meier  e.e.  and 
Mrs.  Meier,  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  Novem- 
ber. Named  Mary  Katherine. 


Twin  daughters  to  John  A.  Walker, 
Jr.,  and  Donna  Sue  Peters  Walker  '64, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  Jan.  10.  Named 
Sharon  Jeanne  and  Susan  Wade. 

S~     /  FIRST  REUNION:    1970 

I "*\  /  I  David  L.  Grigg  ll.b.  is  a 
V^a  i  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Coble,  Tanner  &  Grigg  in  Albemarle, 
N.  C. 

On  Feb.  1  James  M.  Kennedy,  III,  re- 
ceived a  Juris  Doctor  degree  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law. 
He  makes  his  home  in  Tucson. 

Stewart  Rushton,  Jr.,  is  a  sophomore 
at  New  York  Medical  College  and  his 
wife  is  attending  the  School  of  Physical 
Therapy  at  Columbia  University. 

Clifford  G.  Sheldon  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  is  assistant  branch  manager  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Bank. 

MARRIED:  Lucy  Taylor  Bell  to  Felix 
H.  Allen,  III,  on  Feb.  10.  Residence:  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

Margaret  Anne  Burruss  to  John  M. 
Seigle  on  Feb.  25.  Residence:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  C.  Daul,  Jr.,  to  Carolyn  V. 
Beach  on  Aug.  27.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Cathy  Stettler  e.e.  to  Alan  V.  Hall 
on  Aug.  27.  Residence:  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to  the 
late  Charles  G.  Mason  e.e.  and  Mrs. 
Mason,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  March  15. 
Named   Charles   Douglas. 


S^  FIRST  REUNION:   1970 

#-x  |  Bruce  R.  Bennett  is  making 
\J  ^  his  home  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  he  is  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Atlanta.  Previously  he  had  worked  for 
E.  I.  DuPont  in  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Monique  Bras  ph.d.,  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Romance 
Language  at  North  Carolina  College,  Dur- 
ham. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Herbert,  a  graduate 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways'  Inter- 
national Stewardess  College  in  Miami,  is 
serving  aboard  Jet  Clipper  flights  from 
New  York  across  the  Atlantic  to  ports  of 
call  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Thomson  Lipscomb,  a  graduate  of 
George  Washington  University,  is  with 
the   Fairfax   County,   Va.,  juvenile  court. 

J.  Field  Montgomery,  Jr.  m.h.a.  is  as- 
sistant business  manager  of  Moses  H. 
Cone  Memorial  Hospital,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

A.  Courtney  Shtves  is  a  graduate 
assistant  in  the  school  of  business  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  where  he  will 
receive  the  M.B.A.  degree  in  statistics 
next  January. 

W.  Thomas  Warren  e.e.  is  an  elec- 
tronics engineer  for  the  General  Electric 
Research  and  Development  Center  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED:  Helene  S.  Holmes  to  Henry 
C.  Haase   on  Jan.   25  in  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land. 
BORN:   A  daughter  to  Sue  Rackelman 
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Pierce  (Mrs.  Brian  K.)  and  Mr.  Pierce, 
Satellite  Beach,  Fla.  on  Feb.  18.  Named 
Laura  Lee. 

S~  f  FIRST  REUNION:   1970 

f-\[~\  John  W.  Dowdee  e.e.  is  work- 
\J\J  ing  with  the  Guided  Missile 
Range  division  of  Pan  American  World 
Airlines  in  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.  He  is  in 
the  electronic  system  development  for 
tracking  stations. 

John  J.  Rudin,  III,  trained  for  the 
Peace  Corps  at  the  San  Francisco  State 
College  and  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  is  now 
in  Liberia.  A  teacher  of  English  in  pri- 
mary schools,  he  is  in  a  village  of  300 
families,  lives  in  a  six  room  house,  and 
is  30  minutes  from  any  other  volunteer. 

Shari  Patterson,  Sally  Peterson  and 
Elaine  Wishart,  all  B.S.N,  graduates,  are 
working  in  the  University  of  Leiden  Hos- 
pital in  Leiden,  Holland.  Three  others, 
Pamela  Cavalaris,  Brenda  Hemphill 
Stone  and  Elaine  Turner,  Ensigns  in 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  are  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Additional  class  members  attending 
graduate  school  are:  Cathy  J.  Copley, 
David  T.  Hartgen,  Caryn  L.  McTighe. 
Northwestern;  Carol  A.  Christy,  Ohio 
State;  Sarah  L.  Baker,  Nicholas  Brien- 
za  e.e.,  David  C.  Hoaglin,  Princeton; 
Kenneth  E.  Wilkes  m.e.,  Purdue;  Elisa- 
beth C.  Scott,  Smith;  Judith  R.  Tate, 
S.M.U.;  William  C.  Archie,  Jr.,  Susan 
R.  Bailey,  Charles  H.  Rogers  e.e.,  Stan- 
ford; John  A.  Foltz  m.e.,  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  Philip  L.  Graitcer, 
Temple;  Susan  V.  Reynolds,  Tulane; 
Steve  Chaney  and  Dale  Watson, 
U.C.L.A.;  John  M.  Boop,  University  of 
Chicago;  R.  David  G.  Pyne  c.e.  and 
Robert  B.  Ridenhour  e.e.,  University  of 
Florida;  Bruce  J.  Alexander,  University 
of  Hawaii;  Marcia  J.  Proctor,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  E.  Jean  Mayo,  University 
of  Indiana;  L.  William  Weinhardt,  Jr., 
University  of  Maryland;  Michael  J. 
Menne,  University  of  Massachusetts; 
James  M.  Boughton,  J.  Stanley  Cres- 
well,  Jr.,  Dorothy  H.  Daniel,  Cyn- 
thia Ann  Gilliatt,  Charles  A.  Hill,  Jr., 
Henry  M.  Wilbur,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

MARRIED:  Catherine  Branch  b.s.n.  to 
H.  D.  Apple.  Jr.  Residence:  Freeport, 
N.  Y. 

Nicholas  Brienza  e.e.  to  Betty  Camp- 
bell on  Dec.  17.  Residence:  College  Park, 
Md. 

Richard  D.  Davenport  to  Nancy  W. 
Morgan  on  Aug.  18.  Residence:  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Robert  P.  Barnett  '42,  LL.B.  '48,  captain 
of  the  1941  Rose  Bowl  team  and  a  suc- 
cessful Delaware  businessman  today,  has 
recently  received  the  Sports  Illustrated 
Silver    Anniversary    All-America    Award. 


David  J.  Falcone  to  Alice  R.  Schutter 
on  Feb.  4.  Residence:  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Lieut.  Charles  S.  Knode  to  Candice 
Dee  Trayer  on  March  25,  1966.  Residence: 
Minot,  N.  D. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Larry  T.  Bumgardner 
m.s. e.e.  and  Mrs.  Bumgardner,  Asheville, 
N.  C,  on  Sept.  27.  Named  Mark  Joseph. 

|-*v     /     MARRIED:   Virginia  K.  Al- 

V7  /  dridge  to  Josiah  W.  Bailey, 
III,  on  Feb.  25.  Residence:  Morehead  City, 
N.  C. 

Laura  Moss  Milner  to  Donald  W. 
Grimes  on  Dec.  4.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 


Deaths 


Dr.  Julian  Blanchard  '05,  a  profes- 
sor of  Engineering  at  Trinity  College 
(Duke  University)  from  1909  to  1912  and 
later  a  member  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment at  Columbia,  where  he  earned  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  died  on  March  25  in  New 
York  City.  A  native  of  Hertford,  N.  C,  he 
was  a  physicist  for  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. His  research  in  radio  and  elec- 
tronics resulted  in  the  accumulation  of 
much  useful  reference  data,  some  of 
which  was  used  in  published  papers.  In 
recent  years.  Dr.  Blanchard  has  continued 
his  hobbies,  collecting  stamps   and  paper 


Robert  A.  Garda  BSME  '61,  who  joined 
Aladdin  Industries  in  1963  as  assistant 
to  the  treasurer,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Product  and  Market  De- 
velopment    Manager     by     the     company. 


money  having  similar  designs,  writing, 
and   genealogical   research. 

Garland  Greever  a.m.  '05,  a  profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  from  1930  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1949,  died  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Feb.  25  at  the  age  of  83.  A  son,  Dr. 
William  S.  Greever,  who  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Idaho,  survives. 

Dr.  Hoy  Taylor  '06,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Shorter  College  and  a  former  dean 
at  Mercer  University,  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege of  Georgia  and  Georgia  Southern 
College,  died  on  Feb.  21.  Survivors  in- 
clude two  sons,  Hoy  Taylor,  Jr.,  '38  of 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C,  and  Henry  L.  Tay- 
lor '35  of  Atlanta. 

William  C.  Martin  '07  of  Clayton, 
N.  C,  died  on  Feb.  22.  He  had  served 
in  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Confer- 
ence for  42  years  before  retiring  in  1949. 
Surviving  are  his  wife  and  three  sons. 

Lillian  M.  White  '07,  retired  school 
teacher  of  Durham,  died  on  Feb.  13. 

Rosa  Cole  Duke  (Mrs.  Ed  G.)  '08  of 
Durham  died  on  Feb.  22.  For  many  years 
she  taught  in  public  schools  and  her  last 
employment  prior  to  retirement  was  with 
the  Erwin  Mills. 

Mamie  L.  Newman  '12,  a  member  of 
the  home  economics  faculty  at  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  36  years, 
died  on  Jan.  31.  She  had  been  an  associ- 
ate professor  when  she  retired  in  1956, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan, 
Tennessee     and     American     Home     Eco- 
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nomics  associations.  Throughout  her  career 
Miss  Newman  was  active  in  church,  pro- 
fessional and  historical  organizations. 
Surviving  is  a  sister,  Lela  Newman  '16  of 
Nashville,  with  whom  she  made  her  home. 
E.  Ray  Bond  '15  of  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
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died  on  Feb.  9  at  the  Veterans  Hospital 
in  Durham,  where  he  had  been  a  patient 
for  two  months.  He  was  a  retired  textile 
mill  supply  executive.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Eugene  Chesson  '21,  who  retired  as  a 
postal  supervisor  in  1965  after  31  years 
with  the  Durham  post  office,  died  on 
Feb.  26  following  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
also  served  as  principal  of  a  number  of 
secondary  schools  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina and  for  five  years  was  director  of  a 
mission  school  in  Brazil  for  the  Missions 
Board  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Surviving 
are  his  widow,  Josie  Foy  Chesson  '21,  and 
two  sons,  Dr.  Eugene  Chesson,  Jr.,  M.E. 
'50  of  Newark,  Del.,  and  Leslie  F.  Ches- 
son '54  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Charles  W.  Hackney,  Sr.,  '22  of  Lex- 
ington, N.  C,  died  on  Sept.  19,  1966.  Sur- 
vivors include  two  daughters,  Carolyn 
Hackney  Edwards  (Mrs.  George)  '22  and 
Lois  Hackney  Hurt  (Mrs.  Wilson)  '27, 
and  a  son,  James  F.  Hackney  '30. 

William  L.  Perry  '22,  a  retired  direc- 
tor and  vice  president  for  finance  of  Lig- 
gett &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  died  on  Feb. 
18  in  Lake  Worth,  Fla.,  where  he  had 
been  ill  for  10  days.  For  many  years  a 
resident  of  New  York  City,  he  returned 
to  Durham  to  make  his  home  upon  his 
retirement  in  1961.  He  was  in  Florida  on 
a  vacation  when  he  became  ill.  Surviving 
are  his  widow,  a  brother  and  four  sisters. 

Benjamin  F.  Kendall  '24,  a  retired 
school  teacher  of  Fuquay-Varina,  N.  C, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  while  playing  golf 
on  Feb.  6.  His  widow,  a  son  and  three 
daughters  survive. 

Judge  J.  Spencer  Bell  '27,  l  '28,  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  4th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  since  1961,  died  on  March  19 
following  a  heart  attack.  A  native  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  a  former  attorney 
there,  Judge  Bell  served  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Bar  Association  Committee 
which  made  a  study  of  North  Carolina's 
courts  in  1958  and  1959  and  submitted 
recommendations  for  changes  which  are 
now  being  implemented.  Mrs.  Bell  sur- 
vives. 

Alvin  B.  Biscoe  a.m.  '28,  Dean  of 
Faculties  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  a  professor  of  economics,  died  on 
Feb.  24  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
cited  in  1966  with  the  distinguished  faculty 
award  of  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration at  the  University,  and  also  held 
the  Patriotic  Civilian  Service  Award.  His 
wife   and  a  son  survive. 

E.  Rawls  Cobb  '31  of  Durham  died  on 
Feb.  24.  He  was  associated  with  South- 


land Associates  in  the  insurance  division. 
Surviving  is  a  sister,  Harriet  Cobb  Ran- 
son  (Mrs.  Russell,  Sr.)  '35  of  Charlotte. 

Lacy  A.  Andrew  m.d.  '32,  a  physician 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  died  on  Feb. 
21.  He  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Clyde 
Andrew  of  Greensboro. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Marie  Schomaker  Bremer 
(Mrs.  Berton  B.)  '35  on  Feb.  14.  She 
was  a  resident  of  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sam  G.  McCasktll,  Sr.,  '36  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  N.  C,  died  on  Feb  12  fol- 
lowing an  extended  illness.  President  of 
Wilkins  Furniture  Co.,  he  was  also  active 
in  the  community.  Mrs.  McCaskill  and  two 
sons  survive.  Sam,  Jr.,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Duke. 

Mary  Alice  Sawyer  g  '39,  a  resident 
of  Deland,  Fla.,  died  on  Jan.  27. 

Mary  Carolyn  Parker  a.m.  '40,  chair- 
man of  the  English  Department  at  St. 
Petersburg  Junior  College,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  from  1957  to  1963,  died  on 
Jan.  22.  In  May,  1965,  she  became  the 
first  teacher  at  S.P.J.C  to  receive  the 
Penningroth  Foundation  Award  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  instructional  service 
to  students.  She  retired  from  teaching  the 
same  year. 

Albert  H.  Wilson  '42,  assistant  comp- 
troller of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
died  on  Jan.  16.  He  had  been  in  declining 
health  a  year  and  critically  ill  for  a 
week.  A  member  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Accountants,  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  United  Fund  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

Julius  L.  (Bill)  Nifong  '43  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  died  on  Jan.  24.  He  is  sur- 
vived  by   his   widow   and   four  children. 

Jane  Carter  Swing  '54,  wife  of  Mervin 
Swing,  Jr.,  '53  of  Willingboro,  N.  J.,  died 
on  March  5  after  a  lengthy  illness.  She 
was  an  assistant  supervisor  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Children's  Services,  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  was  active  in  church  and  com- 
munity affairs.  In  addition  to  her  hus- 
band, she  is  survived  by  a  daughter  and 
a  son. 

1st  Lt.  Charles  G.  (Bud)  Mason  e.e. 
'64,  a  Marine  co-pilot,  was  killed  on  Feb. 
24  when  his  helicopter  was  shot  down  on 
an  emergency  medical  mission  in  Viet- 
nam. He  had  been  overseas  since  last 
August.  Survivors,  in  addition  to  his  wife, 
young  daughter  and  son,  who  live  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  include  his  parents, 
two  sisters  and  one  brother.  One  of  his 
sisters  is  Kathryn  Mason  Haskell  (Mrs. 
Frank  B.,  Ill)   b.s.n.  '60. 
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What's  so  special 
about  Connecticut  Mutual  agents  ?  Selectivity. 
Of  thousands  of  applicants  tested,  only  a  few 
hundred  are  chosen  each  year.Training.  A  career- 
long  program  of  education.  Our  percentage  of 
Chartered  Life  Underwriters  is  four  times  the  industry 

average.  Experience.  Our  agents 
have  been  with  us  an  average 
of  12  years.These  are  other 
reasons  why  were  called 
the  Blue  Chip'  Company. 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  how  comfortable  you  are  with 
certain  brand  names?  They  are  like  old  friends.  You 
can  depend  on  them. 


That's  the  way  it  is  with  Hanes. 

Three  generations  of  satisfied  customers  attest  that  fact. 

And  today  more  quality  products  proudly  bear  the  fa- 
miliar Hanes  name  than  ever  before.  Ladies'  seamless 
hosiery.  Long-wearing  underwear  and  socks  for  men  and 
children.  Sleepwear  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Style  setting  sportswear 
and  athletic  uniforms. 

Retaining  the  respect  of  old  friends  while  winning  new 
ones  is  a  way  of  life  with  Hanes. 
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Comments 


THE  COMMON  subject  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  is  "the  university," 
with  emphasis  upon  it  as  a  social  phenomenon  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
and  professional  training  community.  It  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
interest,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  so  many  people  are  involved  by 
it.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  all 
high  school  graduates  are  brought  within  its  perimeter  for  various  periods 
of  time,  and  there  is  undeniable  evidence  that  it  has  come  to  perch 
impudently  at  the  conference  tables  of  both  the  business  and  the  political 
enterprise  of  the  nation. 

A  symposium,  of  course,  offers  an  opportunity  to  compare,  contrast, 
and  analyse  various  points  of  view  and  systems  of  thought  relative  to  a 
particular  subject.  These  published  talks  may  extend  similar  privileges  to 
Register  readers  and  perhaps  also  give  some  insight  into  problems  of  a 
more  than  "academic"  interest. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  it  is  beneficial  for  so  many  young 
people  to  be  attracted  to  a  university's  halls  of  enlightenment.  There  is 
some  doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  the  university's  involvement  in  busi- 
ness and  political  activity  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  either  of  these 
enterprises  or,  indeed,  for  the  university  itself. 

Exposure  to  the  successive  expression  of  thought  on  a  particular 
subject  by  a  succession  of  sincere  and  thoughtful  people  can  leave  a 
number  of  impressions. 

For  one  thing,  one  must  avoid  being  permanently  distracted  by  the 
first  expression  of  a  disagreeable  thought.  One  might  then,  for  example, 
never  learn  that  a  most  conservative  thinker  might  occasionally  brandish 
a  most  radical  idea,  or  that  the  most  dedicated  liberal  (even  those  who 
now  wear  the  beards  that  were  once  the  emblem  of  conservatism)  is 
capable  of  an  emotional  defense  of  an  ancient  principle. 

There  can  also  be  an  absorbing  fascination  in  hearing  ideas  contra- 
dictory in  one  context  made  quite  compatible  in  another;  and  in  observ- 
ing how  the  same  set  of  conclusions,  where  treated  by  different  systems 
of  thought,  can  produce  philosophies  that  appear  totally  divergent. 

But  are  they?  Well,  that's  part  of  the  game. 
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In  regard  to  the  cover  of  the  May  issue  of  the  Register:  Yes.  you  were 
right.  The  Hebrew  was,  indeed,  upside-down!  The  editor  confesses  that 
he  could  just  as  easily  have  made  the  same  mistake  with  Arabic. 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


Robert  W.  Leu,  C.L.U 
Peoria 


"I'm  proud  that  my  career  allows  me  to  be  a  full-time  member  of  my  family." 


"You  see,  I  want  my  family  to  respect 
my  business  life,  but  I  also  want  my 
bread-winning  to  allow  me  the  necessary 
time  to  be  a  full-time  member  of  my 
family!  I've  been  a  Mass  Mutual  policy- 
holder since  the  age  of  10  —  and  I  knew 
when  I  was  a  college  sophomore  that  I 
would  make  a  career  in  life  insurance. 
There  aren't  many  men  who  can  say  that! 
It  was  following  the  advice  of  my  father 
and  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce 
at  Bradley  University  that  I  chose  Mass 
Mutual  as  the  company  I'd  represent. 
And  I'd  do  it  all  over  again  if  I  had  the 
chance. 

"It's  a  matter  of  real  pride  for  me  to  be 
just  as  professional  with  my  clients  as 
any  physician  or  attorney.  After  diag- 
nosing their  needs,  my  'prescriptions' 
go  to  Mass  Mutual.  There  the  Under- 
writing   and    Benefit    departments    are 


wonderfully  flexible  in  producing  the 
combinations  of  features  that  enable  me 
to  solve  each  client's  problems  to  his  best 
interest. 

"And  I've  been  able  to  continue,  ever 
since  college,  the  personal  pleasure  of 
being  Field  House  Announcer  for  Bradley 
basketball  games.  Also  important  to  me 
has  been  serving  on  the  Peoria  Park  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Trustees.  I  couldn't  have 
participated  with  good  conscience  in  these 
or  my  other  activities  if  my  business  had 
required  travel  or  keeping  hours  dictated 
by  someone  else.  I  guess  I've  been  my 
own  severest  timekeeper." 
Bob  Leu  has  been  one  of  the  top  100 
Mass  Mutual  agents  for  19  of  the  past 
21  years.  He  is  now  servicing  some  $20 
million  of  life  insurance.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Million  Dollar  Round 
Table  every  year  since   1954  and  is  in 


Mass  Mutual's  select  Inner  Circle  made 
up  of  those  who  have  sold  $2  million  or 
more  in  a  year.  Bob  Leu  is  just  one  of  the 
highly  skilled  Mass  Mutual  professionals 
throughout  the  country. 
If  you're  looking  for  the  same  kinds  of 
satisfaction  —  professionalism  in  your 
career,  substantial  income  together  with 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  your  family 
and  participate  in  your  community  — 
write  a  personal  letter  to  Charles  H. 
Schaaff,  President,  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  He  is 
always  interested  in  hearing  from  a  good 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS    MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Springfield.  Massachusetts /  organized  1851 


Some  of  the  Duke  alumni  in  Massachusetts  Mutual  service: 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Jacksonville  T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

John  L.  Dwight,  C.L.U.,  '42,  Philadelphia      David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  William  H.  Patty,  '54,  Greensboro 


Are  you  travelling 
on  business,  Mr.  Tannen? 


Mr.  Tannen  may  be  nine 
years  old  to  his  mother  but  he 
looks  like  a  professional  travel- 
ler to  us. 

And  a  pretty  big  spender 
when  it  comes  to  plane  tickets. 

So  we've  put  in  any  number 
of  services  he  won't  find  down 
the  street. 

A  30-million-dollar  reserva- 
tions computer,  for  instance. 

Just  to  keep  people  from 
wandering  around  our  termi- 
nals muttering. 

This  computer  keeps  track 
of  every  seat  we  have  and  every- 
body with  a  ticket  and  every- 
body on  standby. 

And  the  bowl  of  chili  you  or- 
dered. And  the  rental  car  you 
want  waiting.  And  even  the  air- 
line you're  connecting  with. 

We  run  this  airline  with  the 
heavy  traveller  in  mind. 

The  "full  treatment"  is  the 


only  treatment  we  have. 

So  the  moment  a  Travel 
Agent  booked  Mr.  Tannen  on 
American,  he  looked  big  for 


his  age  to  us. 

All  right,  Mr.  Tannen,  put 
down  that  cocktail  list  and 
drink  your  ginger  ale. 


American  Airlines 

The  airline  built  for  professional  travellers.  (You'll  love  it.) 
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Introduction 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  by  this 
nation's  institutions  of  higher  education 
now  total  seventeen  billion  dollars. 
These  expenditures  will  increase,  for  as 
Clark  Kerr  has  stated,  "Within  the  next 
decade  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  higher  education  as 
much  as  has  been  done  in  the  300 
years  since  Harvard  was  founded."  The 
thought  of  the  growth  required  for  such 
an  "increase  in  capacity"  is  over- 
whelming— and  no  doubt  the  thought  of 
financing  such  growth  is  overwhelming 
to  the  presidents  of  the  nation's  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

More  pressing,  however, — and  an 
integral  part  of  growth — is  the  question 
of  form:  What  will  be  the  educational 
form  of  this  Gargantuan  creature  we 
are  going  to  have  to  create?  The  ques- 
tion has  intrigued  many  educators,  but 


only  since  1964,  the  year  the  Berkeley 
demonstrations  began,  does  the  question 
seem  to  have  become  of  compelling 
public  concern.  And  if  there  were  any 
educators  who  attempted  to  avoid  the 
question,  then  they  can  avoid  it  no 
longer,  for  it  is  the  public  that  will  have 
to  bear  a  major  part  of  the  burden  of 
financing  higher  education.  And  of 
course  students,  the  recipients  of  this 
education,  have  found  that  their  own 
voices  can  be  heard  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  they  ever  thought  possible; 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  in  the 
future  they  intend  to  fall  speechless. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
major  decisions  affecting  educational 
form  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
either  students  or  the  general  public.  In- 
stead, these  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made  by  individuals  who  devote  their 
lives  to  thinking  about  and  living  with 
the  complexities  of  higher  education. 


Creating  order  among  these  com- 
plexities, it  seems,  will  be  a  much  easier 
task  if  it  can  be  undertaken  with  the 
support  of  an  informed  and  under- 
standing public — as  well  as  with  the 
support  of  informed  and  understanding 
students.  It  is  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  the  following  papers  are  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  of  the  Register.  The 
Gargantuan  creature  is  being  con- 
fronted. Here,  then,  are  some  reactions 
to  the  confrontation. 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank  the  partic- 
ipants in  last  year's  Duke  Symposium 
— which  is  where  these  papers  originally 
were  presented — for  their  cooperation 
in  preparing  the  material  for  publica- 
tion. He  also  wishes  to  thank  Robert  T. 
Hyde,  Jr.,  '67,  chairman  of  the  Sym- 
posium Committee,  and  Robert  Wald- 
man  '68,  next  year's  chairman,  for  their 
assistance  with  this  issue. 

H.R.J. 


Douglas  M.  Knight 

The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  the  University 


ANY  UNIVERSITY  president  would 
find  it  difficult  to  have  his  full  freedom 
in  writing  about  "The  Uses  and  Abuses 
of  the  University"  for  readers  that  are 
intimately  connected — either  as  alumni, 
faculty,  or  students — with  the  institu- 
tion over  which  he  presides.  However, 
I  believe  that  I  can  achieve  this  freedom 
by  approaching  the  subject  not  as  the 
president  of  Duke  but  as  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Newcastle  College,  which 
is  affiliated  with  one  of  the  great  British 
universities.  I  will  therefore  write 
about  American  universities  from  the 
point-of-view  of  someone  who  is  re- 
sponsible in  another  tradition. 

Considering  the  many  responsibilities 
American  universities  face  today,  the 
unique  promise  they  have,  and  also  the 
dilemmas  confronting  them,  I  feel  it  is 
appropriate  that  a  British  vice-chancel- 
lor should  write  this  article.  After  all. 
the  United  Kingdom  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  patterns  of  American 
education — and  even  something  to  do 
with  the  patterns  of  American  life. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
to  a  time  when  we  British  have  ex- 
amined our  own  university  system  as 
critically  as  we  are  doing  at  present. 

The  traditional  emphasis  in  British 
universities  has  been  upon  educating 
individuals  for  roles  of  leadership  in 
society.  Now  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
dilemma — just  as  American  universi- 
ties have  found  themselves — of  working 
with  a  much  broader  base  in  a  time 
when  every  individual  is  trying  to  find 
himself — hence  some  of  our  own  ex- 
tremism. (Americans  must  remember 
that  they  have  no  monopoly  on  ex- 
tremisms  of  various  sorts.)  We  are 
very  conscious  of  the  fact  in  England 
that  we  need  our  universities  for  the 
very  survival  of  our  society  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  much  the 
same  is  true  in  America. 

I  am  going  to  address  myself,  there- 
fore, to  these  questions  of  the  individual 
and  university  in  society — and  to  at  least 
a  few  of  their  combinations.  I  will  not 
pretend  that  in  this  space  I  can  succeed 


in  dealing  adequately  with  so  massive 
a  subject.  But  I  will  attempt  to  ap- 
proach it  and  reveal  to  you  what  the 
vice-chancellor  of  Newcastle  College 
thinks  and  believes. 

Consider  first  the  puzzle  of  the  in- 
dividual. Whether  young  or  old,  all  of 
us.  even  the  most  inactive,  are  today 
activist  individuals.  I  would  gather 
from  my  American  colleagues  that  at 
the  moment  some  students  may  believe 
that  the  responsibility  of  being  properly 
active  is  denied  to  them.  Other  indi- 
viduals may  believe  that  this  responsi- 
bility is  reserved  too  exclusively  for 
students.  I  see  fallacies  in  both  of  these 
extreme  positions. 

Different  combinations  of  freedom 
and  limit  are  obviously  available  in  all 
American  universities,  but  I  do  not  see 
any  that  go  to  what  I  would  call  a 
final  extreme  in  any  direction.  To  an 
Englishman,  this  lack  of  either  extreme 
is  a  matter  of  some  slight  relief — al- 
though admittedly  we  know  more  about 
eccentricity  in  England  than  Americans 
have  yet  begun  to  know.  Americans 
think  that  they  are  in  touch  with  it,  but 
we  have  long  since  made  it  part  of  our 
tradition,  which  is  one  of  the  more 
fascinating  ways  we  handle  eccentricity. 

To  continue,  however,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve as  I  look  at  individuals  in  today's 
university  world  that  we  can  understand 
either  that  world  or  the  individuals  in 
it  without  recognizing  the  forces  that 
create  unrest  in  all  of  us — not  just  those 
of  us  who  happen  to  be  eighteen  or 
twenty,  but  in  all  of  us.  Adults  some- 
times mask  their  unrest  or  deep  con- 
cern better  than  the  young,  for  they 
have  given  more  hostages  to  fortune 
and  have  made  a  deeper  commitment 
whenever  they  have  taken  a  stand  on 
an  issue.  This  is  necessarily  true  be- 
cause adults  are  involved  in  an  even 
more  complex  net  of  relationships  than 
the  young.  But  this  masking  of  un- 
rest or  concern  is  not  a  denial  of  the 
fact  that  today,  in  this  world,  we  are  all 
not  only  activists  but  are  all  equally 
concerned  and  restless  people. 


Look  at  the  simple  and  yet  almost 
incredible  duality  that  exists  in  the 
world  each  one  of  us  inhabits — a  world 
that  has  at  one  level,  at  least  in  so-called 
advanced  society,  more  in  the  way  of 
privilege,  material  resource,  and  op- 
portunity than  any  one  of  us  could  have 
imagined  even  fifty  years  ago.  Simul- 
taneously, this  world  has  more  in  the 
way  of  threat,  burden,  and  sudden 
violence  than  any  of  us  would  have 
dared  fear  fifty  years  ago  when  the 
dream  of  progress  was  still  not  only  an 
active  myth  but  an  almost  unquestioned 
myth  in  Western  society. 

We  must  identify  this  duality  of 
pressure  between  which  we  are  all 
caught,  not  only  as  part  of  the  total 
world  we  live  in,  but  as  part  of  the 
particular  world  of  the  university.  If 
the  university  were  ever  removed  in  the 
past  from  the  daily  crises  and  the  most 
disturbing  problems  of  its  time,  it  is 
removed  from  them  no  longer.  Ameri- 
cans must  see  this  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  changes  in  the  university's  ex- 
pectation of  itself.  And  yet,  having 
stated  that,  I  must  be  enough  of  a  his- 
torian to  point  out  that  this  change  is 
only  one  part  of  the  university  today. 
The  university  also  has  its  continuing 
inescapable  obligation  to  certain  ideas 
which  endure  and  persist,  to  certain 
types  of  intellectual  exploration  which 
endure  and  persist,  and  to  certain  at- 
titudes toward  human  beings  which 
endure  and  persist. 

Our  common  activism  in  the  univer- 
sity world  and  in  the  larger  world  has 
along  with  its  virtues  certain  fascinating 
limits.  These  limits  are  fascinating  to 
an  Englishman  because  he  finds  that 
Americans  express  the  difficulties  of 
their  present  position  in  the  university 
world  through  a  positive  passion  for 
new  organization.  This  passion  repre- 
sents a  romantic  strain  in  American 
thought.  Americans  invent  a  new  struc- 
ture which  is  really  a  very  old  structure, 
or  they  demolish  a  continuing  structure 
on  the  assumption  that  nothing  good 
can  be  done  with  it.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  behavior  is  one  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  a  yearning  for  some 
frontier  where  one  could  be  somehow 
completely  an  individual  and  yet  com- 
pletely a  part  of  society. 

In  England  our  frontiers  are  further 
behind  us.     Americans  would  say  that 


they  are  hopelessly  behind  us,  that  we 
have  no  frontier  to  yearn  for.  The 
British  would  reply,  however,  that 
Americans  still  dream  about  their 
frontiers,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this 
dreaming  they  do  not  yet  understand 
the  real  definition  of  activism. 

Activism,  it  seems  to  us  in  England, 
is  significant  action.  Americans  ought 
to  recognize  the  many  valid  forms 
significant  action  can  take  and  also 
recognize  that  it  is  the  slogan  of  the 
particular  moment  that  produces  acti- 
vism with  a  capital  A  as  though  no  one 
had  ever  been  active  until  1964  or 
1965.  If  earlier  generations  had  not 
been  active,  the  young  would  not  be 
around  to  comment  on  the  inactivity  of 
the  past.  But  that  is  not  the  major 
subject  of  this  paper;  therefore,  I 
simply  remind  the  reader  that  activism 
is  significant  activity,  that  it  has  many 
forms  in  many  different  generations, 
and  that  no  one  generation  or  country 
is  the  possessor  of  particular  insight 
about  it. 

In  addition  to  having  a  mania  for 
organizations,  Americans  also  have  a 
tendency  toward  certain  odd  uses  of 
words  where  the  British  have  a  tendency 
toward  very  odd  modifications  of  in- 
stitutions. The  British  never  kill  an 
institution.  They  simply  modify  it  so 
that  it  serves  exactly  the  opposite  pur- 
pose from  the  purpose  it  served  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  For  in- 
stance, contemplate  membership  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  a  man  makes  a  dif- 
ficult enough  radical  of  himself  for 
long  enough,  he  will  find  himself  in  the 
House.  This  will  not  interfere  with  his 
freedom  of  speech,  but  his  being  in  the 
House  does  provide  a  sanction  and 
setting  for  his  speech  that  we  find  quite 
useful  in  the  continuity  of  society.  We 
do  the  same  thing  in  an  opposite  way 
with  our  Prime  Minister,  whom  we 
refuse  to  give  the  respect  that  Ameri- 
cans give  their  President,  whether  they 
voted  for  him  or  not.  We  are  very 
cavalier  and  casual  about  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  is  a  most  dispensable 
fellow,  yet  he  is  the  man  who  at  the 
same  time  runs  the  government.  In  this 
paradoxical  manner  we  control  our  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  those  ideas  that 
might  seem  bizarre  if  we  did  not  give 
them  institutional  structure. 

Americans  attempt  verbally  to  effect 


the  same  type  of  control.  I  have 
noticed  while  reading  recent  American 
literature  that  citizens  both  at  the  far 
right  and  the  far  left  are  addicted  to 
certain  words.  Those  on  the  far  right 
seem  terribly  fond  of  the  word  constitu- 
tional and  problems  involving  constitu- 
tional issues.  Though  there  are  valid 
problems  which  involve  constitutional 
questions,  the  word  has  been  in  good 
part  captured  by  those  who  feel  they 
have  some  kind  of  divine  right  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution.  These  people 
usually  interpret  this  document  as  mean- 
ing what  they  assume  Jefferson  may 
have  meant  if  he  had  thought  like  them. 
There  is  a  happy  circularity  about  the 
way  Americans  at  the  far  right  talk 
about  the  constitutional  nature  of  the 
republic — they  never  call  it  a  democ- 
racy; they  call  it  the  republic. 

On  the  other  hand,  Americans  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  in  American 
political  and  intellectual  life  are  deeply 
devoted  to  the  word  democratic.  I  find 
that  democratic  turns  up  in  American 
literature  as  the  mask  for  all  types  of 
organizations  that  no  wild-haired  En- 
glishman would  remotely  call  demo- 
cratic. But  once  the  slogan  has  been  at- 
tached, Americans — for  example,  those 
young  Americans  in  an  organization 
called  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society — feel  free  to  use  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  most  naked  kinds  of  power. 
And  they  feel  quite  safe  in  doing  so 
because  they  have  already  by  definition 
established  the  organization  as  being 
democratic.  They  have  called  it  that, 
and  Americans  have  great  faith  in 
words.  I  think  they  must  learn  to  look 
at  the  concepts  and  convictions  that  lie 
behind  their  words  and  ask  what  they 
really  mean  by  them. 

Behind  both  words  which  I  have  used 
above  stands  the  puzzle  which  the 
British  have  wrestled  with  for  a  thou- 
sand years  without  pretending  to  have 
resolved  all  its  difficulties.  Like  you 
in  America,  we  have  had  to  reconcile 
many  disparate  philosophies,  and  we 
believe  this  reconciliation  should  be  ac- 
complished in  a  structure  that  encom- 
passes both  law  and  freedom.  Such  a 
task  poses  special  problems  for  the  uni- 
versity,  whether  American   or  British. 

American  universities  have  problems 
for  several  reasons  in  attempting  this 
task.    First,  they  have  problems  in  their 


conversation  because  American  uni- 
versities are  astonishingly  diverse.  They 
neither  are,  nor  should  be,  nor  will  be 
all  alike.  They  do  have  certain  things 
in  common,  but  the  universities  would 
fail  if  those  things  were  ever  forced 
into    some    assumed    easy    community. 

Major  problems  are  also  created  as 
a  result  of  either  size  or  complexity — 
and  one  should  remember  that  com- 
plexity is  merely  one  form  of  the 
problem  of  size.  Size  is  not  a  question 
of  numbers  alone,  but  of  a  diversity  of 
purpose  and  function.  Any  American 
university,  even  a  small  one  such  as 
Duke,  would  make  anyone  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  most  European  univer- 
sities open  his  eyes  in  fascinated  horror 
at  the  complexity  of  duties  which  it 
must  carry.  And  like  it  or  not,  these 
duties  bring  themselves  to  bear  on  the 
complex  question  of  freedom  and  order, 
for  how  does  one  protect  the  many 
obligations  created  by  these  duties? 

In  addition  to  recognizing  this  range 
of  responsibility,  Americans  must  real- 
ize that  they  have  astonishing  resources 
to  meet  these  responsibilities.  But  the 
very  fact  that  Americans  have  great 
resources,  by  the  standards  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  means  that  some  citizens 
feel  that  their  universities  are  mere 
businesses  rather  than  centers  of  aca- 
demic venture.  Both  truth  and  false- 
hood are  contained  in  this  idea.  Any 
American  university  of  size  is  obvious- 
ly, in  one  sense,  a  financial  venture. 
You  cannot  wisely  spend  50  or  70  or 
125  million  dollars  a  year  without  ap- 
plying rules  of  good  sense  to  the  opera- 
tion. If  a  university  merely  says  that 
it  must  not  be  a  business,  then  it  proba- 
bly will  be  merely  a  bad  business.  It 
will  waste  its  resources.  In  the  deeper 
sense,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
American  universities  are  not  businesses 
in  any  pejorative  way. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  best-known 
former  university  presidents  in  the  coun- 
try, Robert  Hutchins,  has  expressed  his 
absolute  conviction  that  the  general 
American  view  of  universities  is  that 
they  exist  primarily  to  process  the  young 
for  the  industrial  society.  If  this  as- 
sumption is  true,  then  it  follows  that 
the  university  has  no  role  as  the  critic 
of  that  society.  Any  notion  that  the 
academic  job  is  the  pursuit  of  truth  is 
obsolete.    The  measurements  that  apply 
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to  the  university  become  those  used  to 
express  success  or  failure  in  any  in- 
dustrial enterprise — size,  wealth,  and 
efficiency.  Such  conditions,  if  they 
actually  exist,  represent  a  total  mis- 
understanding of  the  aims  of  education 
and  research.  They  debase  the  uni- 
versity idea. 

The  university  is  the  institution  that 
can  illuminate  the  world  for  all  of  us. 
The  community  of  scholars  in  which 
teachers  and  students  join  in  the 
search  for  understanding  can  be  the 
beacon  to  guide  men  in  a  forbidding 
and  precarious  world.  But  a  university 
cannot  do  this  if  it  is  nothing  but  an 
adjunct  of  the  industrial  system.  Since 
that  fact  is  obvious  enough,  the  ques- 
tion is  why  are  universities  so  com- 
placent? The  answer,  according  to  Mr. 
Hutchins,  is  that  they  have  ceased  to 
exist.  The  community  of  scholars  is  no 
more.  Instead,  American  universities 
have  a  collection  of  specialists,  each 
group  isolated  from  every  other  group, 
each  grinding  out  in  its  own  peculiar 
way  the  workers,  techniques,  and  ideas 
its  specialty  demands.  The  modern 
American  university  is  so  large  that  no- 
body except  the  president  can  see  it  as 
a  whole.  But  he  is  so  busy  with  public 
relations,  government  contracts,  fund- 
raising,  meetings,  and  speeches  that  he 
cannot  possibly  think  about  what  he 
sees. 

If  Mr.  Hutchins  were  right  in  such 
conclusions,  I  doubt  that  one  would 
find  the  major  issue  whenever  a  group 
of  American  university  presidents  meets 
to  be  constantly  that  of  significant  obli- 
gation to  all  of  society — not  to  some 
myth  or  to  an  industrial  enterprise. 
This  latter  notion,  I  believe,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  misunderstanding  about  to- 
day's universities  that  we  might  as  well 
be  rid  of  if  we  possibly  can. 

In  this  vein,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  or  two  other  things  that  constitute 
particular  pressures  on  the  American 
university  community.  Except  in  two 
or  three  fields,  American  universities 
are  in  a  position  of  absolute  academic 
leadership  in  the  world  today;  they 
carry  the  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
the  intellectual  world  insofar  as  the 
intellectual  world  can  be  expressed  in 
academic  structure — and  no  English- 
man in  his  right  mind  would  maintain 
that   it   could   be  fully   expressed   that 
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way.  Additionally.  American  universi- 
ties have  begun  again  to  accomplish 
something  that  until  recently  seemed 
almost  impossible  in  the  world  of  the 
mind.  They  have  begun  to  relate 
disparate  fields  to  one  another  in  a 
significant  way;  they  have  begun  to 
break  down  the  traditional  lines  of 
knowledge  which,  as  Mr.  Hutchins  sug- 
gested, tend  to  separate  men  from  one 
another.  These  bold  ventures  are  not 
the  result  of  dedication,  with  a  capital 
D,  to  the  principle  of  knocking  down 
walls.  They  are  the  result  of  the  dis- 
covery that  the  problems  to  which  uni- 


versities address  themselves  are  not  sub- 
ject to  wide  understanding  unless  uni- 
versities do  exist  as  intellectual  com- 
munities rather  than  disparate  sub- 
groups. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  an  existence  is  no  major 
problem  for  universities  in  the  United 
States.  It  is.  But  I  can  say  that  re- 
cently, when  I  was  visiting  a  number  of 
American  campuses,  I  saw  astonishing 
examples  of  cooperation  in  fields  that 
have  great  import  for  the  future.  One 
of  these  examples  was  available  at  the 
Duke  Marine  Laboratory  in  Beaufort, 


North  Carolina,  where  I  saw  experi- 
ments which  may  supply  one  or  two  of 
the  crucial  pieces  of  a  question  about 
the  biochemistry  of  the  genetic  code. 
I  had  the  excitement  of  seeing  these 
experiments  being  conducted  by  a  clas- 
sical zoologist  and  a  biochemist  from 
the  Duke  Medical  Center.  Their  co- 
operation was  total;  the  interaction  of 
their  fields  strengthened  them,  and  they 
were  deeply  conscious  of  their  mutual 
support.  "We  have  finally  learned  to 
inter-converse,"  they  said.  "We  don"t 
have  any  other  word  to  describe  it." 
The  word  is  a  little  heavy,  but  it  does 
describe  exactly  what  they  were  doing. 
The  development  of  this  inter-conversa- 
tion has  great  implications,  not  just  for 
specialized  fields,  but  for  the  attitude 
we    have    toward    the    intellectual    life. 

This  intellectual  life  is  not  a  series  of 
disparate  fragments.  For  instance, 
these  same  gentlemen  reminded  me 
that  the  sea  urchin,  which  they  were 
working  with,  had  been  the  subject  of 
careful  study  by  Aristotle.  In  the  in- 
terim, no  one  has  quite  understood 
what  Aristotle  saw.  These  two  men  were 
attempting  to  understand.  I  doubt  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  either  man  would 
have  expected  to  spend  very  much  time 
with  a  Greek  who  is  known  chiefly  for 
his  powers  of  abstraction,  not  for  his 
powers  of  dealing  with  the  concrete 
universe. 

If  cooperation  of  this  complex  na- 
ture is  happening  in  American  univer- 
sities, and  if  these  universities  really 
intend  to  serve  individuals  and  their 
whole  society,  then  the  people  com- 
posing these  institutions  must  learn  to 
see  themselves  with  complex  honesty. 
They  must  learn,  in  order  to  be  honest 
with  themselves,  first  how  to  develop 
maximum  freedom  for  the  individual 
without  subverting  the  order  and  con- 
tinuity which  have  to  mark  the  uni- 
versity world — and  really  the  social 
world — even  in  a  time  of  radical 
change.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  something  about  this  precarious 
balance;  otherwise,  simple  answers  will 
begin  to  suffice  when  complex  answers 
are  likely  to  be  closer  to  the  truth. 

To  be  more  specific,  as  I  look  at 
America  or  my  own  country,  I  feel  that 
the  real  issue  is  the  kind  of  society  we 
want  to  help  create  and  the  place  that 
all  of  us  in  the  intellectual  community 


will  have  in  that  society.  However,  we 
can  place  an  individual  in  a  university 
and  a  university  in  society  only  if  we 
have  some  coherent  vision  of  what  we 
want  the  society  to  accomplish.  And  to 
express  a  personal  bias,  I  do  not  feel 
that  either  the  far  left  or  the  far  right 
possesses  such  a  vision.  The  reason  for 
this  belief  is  not  that  the  far  left  is 
radical  and  the  far  right  conservative. 
The  reason  is  simply  that  neither  the 
far  left  nor  the  far  right  honestly 
believes  in  the  responsible  freedom  of 
dissent.  Each  believes  in  its  own  privi- 
lege of  dissent,  but  neither  believes  in 
the  privilege  of  dissent  for  those  who 
are  in  disagreement  with  its  dogmatic 
position. 

I  have  seen  fascinating  examples  of 
this  negativism  recently.  One  example 
was  contained  in  "A  Guide  to  Political 
Action"  issued  by  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  The  guide  states 
that  "The  only  value  of  belonging  to  a 
student  political  organization  is  to  have 
available  the  means  for  destroying  it." 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  represents  the 
idea  of  freedom  as  the  intellectual  com- 
munity is  supposed  to  understand  it,  for 
I  assume  the  point  of  subverting  the 
organization  is  simply  that  of  the  sub- 
versives acquiring  the  power  for  them- 
selves. I  do  not  understand  where  the 
freedom  of  dissent  exists  in  this  situa- 
tion. One  is  left,  then,  with  this  prob- 
lem of  the  dogmatism  of  the  new  left 
being  just  as  ruthless  as  the  dogmatism 
of  the  old  left  or  the  new  and  old  right. 

I  am  afraid  what  really  bothers  me 
as  a  liberal  out  of  an  older  tradition 
is  that  this  dogmatism  is  simply  alien 
to  the  true  spirit  of  a  university.  I  do 
not  much  care  whether  the  dogmatism 
comes  from  the  left  or  the  right,  for  I 
think  universities  are  devoted  to  some- 
thing else.  I  think  they  are  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  not  as  an  innate 
privilege,  but  as  something  towards 
which  we  have  groped  for  several  thou- 
sand years  and  as  something  we  exist  to 
defend.  We  can  only  defend  it  if  we 
can  understand  it;  and  we  can  only 
defend  it  if  we  defend  the  right  of 
others  to  disagree  with  us,  while  also 
defending  our  right  to  maintain  our 
own  position.  This  is  the  most  difficult 
and  sophisticated  thing  in  the  world  to 
try  to  do. 

My  quarrel  with  many  of  my  liberal 


(in  the  professional  sense  of  the  word) 
friends  is  that  they  are  willing  to  ask 
for  protection  for  themselves  but  will 
not  give  this  protection  to  someone  who 
radically  disagrees  with  them.  Protec- 
tion must  be  extended  in  both  directions 
if  we  are  to  have  a  university  com- 
munity. And  if  we  do  not  have  a  uni- 
versity community,  we  will  not  have  a 
strong  democratic  society  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  British  and  Americans 
mean  democracy — freedom,  privilege, 
and  obligation,  each  inseparable  from 
the  other. 

Perhaps  it  seems  that  I  have  been 
discussing  politics  more  than  a  uni- 
versity world,  but  the  question  of  the 
individual  and  the  university  in  society 
is  both  an  intellectual  and  a  political 
question.  In  fact,  it  has  always  been 
impossible  to  separate  the  responsible 
freedom  of  universities  from  the  basic 
political,  social,  and  religious  definition 
any  society  has  of  itself.  Therefore,  the 
crisis  of  the  American  university  today 
is  only  a  microcosm  reflecting  the  deep 
self-searching  on  the  part  not  only  of 
American  society  but  of  all  major 
societies   throughout   the   world   today. 

Americans  should  not  be  so  provin- 
cial as  to  think  they  invented  all  of  our 
societal  problems — or  that  they  will 
solve  them  by  themselves.  Others  of 
us  who  still  do  not  have  the  answers 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  at  helping 
you  find  them.  I  wish  that  I  were  wise 
enough  to  reveal  how  such  answers  will 
be  found,  but  I  am  just  wise  enough 
to  know  that  ultimately  they  will  be 
found  by  each  one  of  us  existing  in 
genuine  good  will  and  understanding 
with  his  fellows — not  the  squashy  good 
will  that  we  call  tolerance,  but  the 
genuine  abrasive  good  will  which  allows 
each  of  us  to  entertain  his  own  ideas 
and  lock  them  with  those  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  most  amiable  and  even 
affectionate  kind  of  disagreement. 


Douglas  M.  Knight  became  Duke's 
youngest  president  in  1963.  He  former- 
ly had  been  president  of  Lawrence  Col- 
lege. Before  pursuing  an  administra- 
tive career,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Yale 
English  faculty,  teaching  courses  in  the 
European  Heroic  and  Epic  Tradition. 
He  continues  at  Duke  to  teach  advanced 
English  courses  in  alternate  years. 
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Paul  Goodman 

The  Role  of  the  Individual  in  the  University 


I  AM  NOT  certain  that  I  am  happy  with 
the  topic  "The  Role  of  the  Individual  in 
the  University."  The  concept  individual 
denotes  for  me  a  kind  of  social  patho- 
logy. I  doubt  very  much  that  a  person 
who  is  himself  would  ever  regard  him- 
self as  an  individual.  One  has  his  in- 
dividuality not  by  feeling  like  an  indi- 
vidual but  by  losing  himself  into  some 
objective  enterprise.  One  loses  his  soul 
in  order  to  find  it.  As  the  Eastern 
philosophers  say,  Thou  Art  That.  One 
becomes  Thou  by  becoming  That.  Now 
That  can  be  some  profession,  vocation, 
sexual  activity,  community,  family,  or 
politics — such  things  as  constitute  the 
action  in  the  world. 

The  problem  is  what  does  individu- 
ality mean  in  the  academic  setting? 
This  setting  consists  of  courses,  books, 
and  specialists  called  teachers,  all  iso- 
lated in  a  geographical  location.  In 
other  words,  the  setting  is  composed 
of  a  set  of  abstractions  from  the  real 
world.  Three  qualities  have  been  attri- 
buted by  Charles  Muscatine  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  this  setting,  and  I 
think  these  qualities,  especially  the  com- 
bination of  the  three,  make  a  very  noble 
human  being:  to  be  questioning,  to  be 
realistic,  and  to  be  humane  in  the  sense 
of  being  concerned  about  people.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  academic 
environment  is  the  place  to  find  such 
a  combination. 

For  instance,  I  doubt  whether  one 
would  think  of  the  academic  environ- 
ment as  the  place  to  be  realistic.  When 
we  say  a  question  is  academic,  we  mean 
precisely  that  it  is  not  for  real.  That 
is,  by  the  time  a  subject  becomes 
academic  it  has  been  abstracted  from 
the  real.  Although  we  may  be  doing 
something  else  with  the  subject  which 
can  possibly  be  very  valuable,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  abstract  rather  than 
the  real.  Again,  to  be  concerned  for 
people  is  hardly  a  trait  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  pre-eminently  in  an  aca- 
demic environment.  Academicians  have 
many  beautiful  activities,  but  inter- 
personal relations  is  not  one  of  them. 


Any  Ford  factory  is  probably  better, 
and  a  corner  bar  is  better  yet.  And 
with  regard  to  questioning,  I  feel  that 
the  academic  world  is  not  the  best  place 
for  this  activity,  for  whenever  social 
circumstances  make  questioning  con- 
flictful,  then  the  academic  institution 
becomes  embarrassed.  The  institution's 
calm  is  disturbed  when  its  people  be- 
come involved  in  such  things  as  labor 
or  peace  problems.  In  fact,  the  ques- 
tioning attitude  in  conflict  situations 
like  war  and  peace  has  never  sat  well 
with  academies  at  all,  even  going  back 
to  the  University  of  Paris.  In  view 
of  these  conclusions,  I  do  not  believe 
that  for  most  people  the  academic  en- 
vironment is  the  best  environment  for 
attaining  individuality  or,  in  fact,  for 
learning. 

With  regard  to  the  professions,  how- 
ever, I  am  a  medievalist,  and  I  think 
the  academic  environment  is  useful. 
(I  do  not  mean  by  professions  all  the 
things  which  are  now  called  profes- 
sions, such  as  social  worker  and  psycho- 
therapist, for  example;  the  worst  pos- 
sible place  to  learn  those  things  would 
be  in  an  academic  environment.)  Such 
professions  as  law,  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  law  studies,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, and  theology  have  large  bookish 
parts  that  can  be  learned  in  the  aca- 
demic environment. 

In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  learn- 
ing must  be  intrinsic  in  that  it  must  be 
sought  by  the  individual.  This  concept 
was  inherent  in  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  Middle  Ages  when  uni- 
versities were  of  two  kinds  and  two 
only.  A  teacher  either  had  something 
to  say,  and  people  came  to  listen,  or 
there  were  students  who  wanted  to 
learn  something  and  hired  somebody  to 
teach  them.  In  either  case  there  was 
an  intrinsic  motivation  on  the  part  of 
the  student — in  one  case  fascination, 
the  desire  to  know  more;  in  the  other 
case  the  desire  to  be  taught  something 
which  one  had  chosen.  If  this  intrinsic 
motivation  is  absent  in  learning  today, 
we  will  never  produce  real  professionals 


in  the  sense  that  I  want  to  discuss  the 
term. 

A  real  professional — a  real  lawyer 
or  doctor — is  autonomous.  He  has  an 
ethical  concern,  often  embodied  in  a 
code  of  ethics  of  the  profession  like 
the  Hippocratic  Oath.  This  concern 
creates  for  him  an  ethical  obligation  to 
either  the  community  or  to  his  client 
for  which  he  alone  is  responsible;  he  is 
answerable  only  to  his  peers  and  God. 
If  he  is  charged  with  malpractice,  only 
his  peers  can  possibly  know  whether  or 
not  he  has  malpracticed,  for  only  they 
are  privy  to  the  inner  secrets  of  the 
profession.  He  is  answerable  to  them, 
but  his  responsibility  is  an  ethical  one 
to  the  client  and  the  community.  And 
in  his  judgment  whether  to  act  or  not 
to  act,  to  operate  or  not  to  operate,  he 
is  entirely  autonomous;  and  he  must 
take  the  responsibility  for  the  decision 
himself.  This  is  what  constitutes  a 
professional. 

In  the  United  States  at  present,  this 
concept  of  professional  has  vanished 
except  perhaps  in  medicine  and  law. 
Instead  of  professionals  we  have  pro- 
fessional personnel — people  who  work 
for  corporations  and  are  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  client  in  carrying  out 
the  goals  of  the  organization.  Un- 
fortunately, the  goals  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  not  exactly  oriented  for  the 
clients  at  all.  They  tend  to  be  oriented 
toward  safety  with  regard  to  insurance 
companies,  toward  profits,  toward  ag- 
grandizement, or  toward  maintaining  an 
image.  Working  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
professionals  to  behave  like  profes- 
sionals. 

My  view  of  the  university  is  that  it 
is  a  community  of  professionals.  It  has 
to  be  a  community  because  it  is  neces- 
sary for  people  who  have  a  personal 
and  ethical  responsibility  to  have  a 
human  well-roundedness;  and  the  only 
way  to  obtain  that  is  by  humane  com- 
munication with  other  people  who  know 
something  and  who  know  other  kinds  of 
things  from  what  one  knows  himself. 
Therefore,  the  community  of  scholars 
— or  as  the  medievalist  would  have 
called  it,  the  community  of  profes- 
sionals— is  probably  the  best  environ- 
ment for  training. 

Community  is  what  tends  to  dis- 
tinguish a  professional  university  from  a 
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trade  school.  Another  distinction  is 
that  the  trade  school  only  teaches  one 
"how  to  do  it,"  whereas  the  university, 
being  an  humane  community,  tends  to 
elevate  its  teachers  so  that  they  give  the 
young  a  more  noble  apprenticeship. 
Although  teaching  in  either  case  is  en- 
tirely apprenticeship,  the  trade  school 
would  prepare  its  students  in  law,  for 
example,  by  teaching  them  the  tricks 
of  the  trade — how  to  go  out  and  win  a 
case  in  law — while  in  the  university  the 
student  would  be  prepared  to  advance 
the  cause  of  justice;  jurisprudence  is 
taught  in  a  community  of  scholars. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  examp'.e. 
New  York  University  law  students 
found  that  the  New  York  bail  system 
was  unjust.  Poor  people  were  unable  to 
pay  bail  and  were  rotting  away  in  jails 
for  seven  or  eight  months  before  their 
cases  were  called.  Many  of  these 
people  were  eventually  judged  innocent. 
Meanwhile,  they  had  lost  their  jobs  and 
their  families  were  on  welfare,  all  be- 
cause they  had  been  unable  to  pay  bail. 
The  Vera  Foundation  agreed  to  finance 
a  study  which  is  now  carried  into  effect 
by  these  students.  They  go  to  the 
court,  examine  each  case,  then  decide 
which  cases  involve  people  who  ought 
not  to  have  to  pay  bail  and  who  will 
very  probably  show  in  court.  The 
people    chosen    by    them    have    had    a 


universities:  not  just  how  to  do  it. 


no-show  rating  of  about  2  per  cent, 
whereas  the  average,  with  bail,  is  about 
15  per  cent.  In  other  words,  their 
methods  are  superb,  and  many  people 
who  would  be  rotting  in  jail  for  no 
reason  can  now  go  about  their  business. 
This  procedure  is  now  being  tried  in  one 
other  state  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Students  in  this  instance  are  serv- 
ing a  noble  apprenticeship.  They  are 
practicing  law  for  real,  obtaining  as 
much  justice  as  possible  under  existing 
law  while  also,  in  fact,  working  to 
change  the  law  so  that  it  provides  a 
greater  measure  of  justice. 

Now  let  us  examine  another  pro- 
fession— teaching.  High  school  and 
elementary  school  teaching  is  designed 
specifically  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  prepare  students  to  pass  the  college 
boards;  and  the  college  boards  are  in- 
creasingly determined  by  the  need  for 
PhD  applicants.  So,  in  a  sense,  M.I.T. 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
determine  what  every  teacher  at  these 
levels  is  going  to  teach.  I  believe  that 
it  is  impossible,  however,  to  teach  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  years  olds  with  this  goal 
in  mind,  because  a  professional  teacher 
of  children  that  age  teaches  children. 
He  does  not  teach  subjects  and  answers. 
He  watches  what  the  child  is  reaching 
for  and  helps  him  reach.  He  does  not 
aim  at  college  boards.  A  professional 
teacher  would  refuse  to  accept  such  a 
goal.  This  refusal,  to  be  sure,  would 
be  a  body  blow  at  the  whole  educational 
establishment,  which  is  entirely  founded 
on  testing.  So  be  it,  for  professional 
teachers  have  a  responsibility  to  their 
students,  not  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  to  M.I.T.  And  if  teach- 
ers are  not  committed  to  their  pro- 
fessions, then  the  motivation  of  their 
students  will  not  be  intrinsic.  It  will 
be  to  fake  and  to  pass.  Perhaps  pro- 
fessional teachers  will  have  to  get  rid 
of  the  educational  establishment  which 
prevents  them  from  being  professionals. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  university 
humanists  and  television.  At  places  like 
Harvard  and  Duke,  the  teachers  of 
humanities  scoff  at  television.  But  this 
will  not  do,  for  this  communications 
medium  belongs  to  us  as  humanists. 
The  English  department  at  Harvard  has 
the  duty  to  go  before  the  public  and 
say  that  the  present  television  fare  is 
too  debased.     If  they  do  not  do  this, 


they  are  failing  to  act  as  professionals, 
they  are  failing  as  the  guardians  of  the 
civilization  of  the  community.  But  if 
they  would  act  in  this  matter,  then  their 
students  would  suddenly  for  the  first 
time  understand  what  the  humanities 
are  all  about.  The  humanities  become 
real  when  professors  act  in  the  tradition 
of  Erasmus  and  Milton.  Further,  if 
the  humanists  taught  appreciation  in  the 
sense  that  John  Dewey  spoke  of  ap- 
preciation as  being  what  the  humanities 
give  us,  they  would  be  a  social  menace. 
For  if  one  takes  appreciation  seriously, 
the  gross  national  product  would  likely 
be  cut  in  half  since  most  of  the  real 
values  of  life,  the  things  which  really 
give  absorbing  satisfaction,  do  not  cost 
much.  The  whole  quality  of  life  would 
change  if  the  humanists  behaved  like 
real  humanists  in  the  world;  if  they 
became  professionals  doing  their  pro- 
fessional duty. 

These  examples  indicate  what  I  mean 
by  finding  one's  identity  in  a  profession. 
But  we  train  in  our  universities  today 
for  a  certain  status,  with  a  good  salary, 
to  go  through  a  song  and  dance  which 
is  called  a  profession.  One  is  given  the 
costume,  hat,  and  jargon  (or  sometimes 
double-talk);  and  one  then  assumes  his 
role  rather  than  practicing  his  profes- 
sion. He  does  not  find  his  identity;  he 
does  not  become  an  individual.  If  he 
does  seek  his  identity,  if  he  is  an 
authentic  man  with  an  intrinsic  voca- 
tion, then  he  appears  to  society  to  be  a 
rebel,  for  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
fessions in  this  society  tends  to  be  ex- 
trinsic and  inauthentic. 

Nevertheless,  I  urge  the  professors 
at  Duke  or  any  other  school  to  at 
least  test  the  limits  of  the  societal  struc- 
ture a  little  more,  for  they  can  push 
their  earnestness  and  authenticity  a 
lot  further  than  they  do  without  the 
roof  falling  in.  And  I  urge  students 
to  urge  their  professors  to  be  a  little 
more  manly. 


Paul  Goodman  is  a  novelist,  play- 
wright, and  poet  who  also  has  written 
books  of  social  commentary  and  about 
education.  In  addition,  he  is  a  practic- 
ing psychologist.  He  has  taught  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Black  Mountain 
College,  and  New  York  University.  He 
has  devoted  much  of  his  talent  to  prob- 
lems of  growth  and  education. 
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E.  G.  Williamson 

The  Role  of  the  Individual  in  the  University 


HISTORICALLY  we  have  gone  through 
a  number  of  periods  of  defining  the 
mission  of  the  college.  If  one  re-reads 
the  horrible  history  of  colonial  col- 
leges, he  will  find  that  many  of  them 
were  chartered  to  regiment  students 
with  regard  to  behavior  and  piety.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  wag  said  that  the 
faculty  spent  more  time  praying  over 
students  than  they  did  trying  to  educate 
them.  This  was  our  historical  pat- 
tern, and  in  many  campuses  it  is  still  the 
pattern.  The  vestiges  of  this  regimenta- 
tion of  behavior  are  increasingly  irritat- 
ing to  the  modern  student — and  rightly 
so.  We  should  have  gotten  rid  of  all 
these  vestiges  long  ago,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  rid  of  tradition.  And  it  is  on  this 
point  that  I  differ  with  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  take  some  millenia  more  before  we 
come  up  to  date  in  dealing  humanely 
with  students  on  some  campuses. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
enrolled  in  a  land  grant  college  with- 
out the  colonial  tradition  of  regimenta- 
tion. Our  tradition  is  rather  one  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  contemporary 
civilization  and  through  institution- 
alized research  attempting  to  find  mod- 
ern answers  to  unsolved  societal  prob- 
lems. But  even  land  grant  colleges  are 
social  institutions  which  can  become 
rigid  and  cling  to  the  past;  therefore, 
to  maintain  openness  without  being 
dogmatic  is  in  itself  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem, not  only  in  education  but  in  all 
social  institutions.  It  is  a  problem,  too, 
that  is  as  applicable  to  the  individual 
student  or  faculty  member  or  adminis- 
trator as  it  is  to  the  institution. 

John  Gardner,  in  his  book  Self-Re- 
newal, discusses  this  problem  of  open- 
ness, the  avoidance  of  the  rigidity  that 
leads  to  the  decay  of  civilizations,  which 
Toynbee  said  was  inevitable.  Although 
we  may  not  have  solved  this  problem, 
occasionally  an  unpredicted  innovation 
occurs,  even  in  rigid  institutions  known 
as  colleges.  And  the  unpredictable 
quality  of  these  innovations  is  what 
makes  living  with  students  exciting.    It 


is  exciting  to  watch  each  new  genera- 
tion "come  alive"  intellectually  as  they 
reach  a  stage  of  maturity  to  discover — 
or  to  rediscover — the  great  philosophic 
and  sociological  problems  that  have 
not  yet  been  solved. 

In  regard  to  these  students.  I  want  to 
discuss  what  I  consider  to  be  twelve 
roles  in  their  status  within  the  univer- 
sity. The  first  of  these  has  already  been 
mentioned;  that  is,  the  role  of  being 
molded  according  to  certain  standards 
established  by  the  faculty  and  the  sur- 
rounding culture.  I  used  to  use  the 
word  manipulate  rather  than  mold  un- 
til I  discovered  that  it  made  stu- 
dents angry.  They  do  not  like  to  be 
the  object  of  manipulation  even  though 
all  their  lives,  as  long  as  they  join  the 
human  race,  they  are  going  to  be  ma- 
nipulated. Child  rearing  is  manipula- 
tion. All  education  is  manipulation. 
We  have  spent  so  much  time  worrying 
about  the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit 
that  we  forget  that  we  are  all  manipu- 
lated and  that  we  manipulate  each 
other.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
plete autonomy  for  an  individual,  and 
it  is  foolish  to  try  to  seek  it.  So  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  molding  pro- 
cess— or  perhaps  nudging  process  is  a 
better  term — is  the  first  of  the  roles  of 
students. 

The  second  role  of  students,  and  one 
we  learned  from  the  nineteenth-century 
German  university,  is  to  discover  that 
research  is  one  of  the  best  ways  we  have 
of  discovering  truth,  of  discovering  the 
new,  of  formulating  the  questions  which 
can  be  answered.  John  Dewey  said  in 
one  of  his  essays  that  science  does  not 
so  much  answer  its  questions  as  it  gets 
over  them,  and  I  think  this  is  pro- 
foundly true.  The  educated  person  is 
one  who  constantly  re-examines  the 
great  questions  of  life.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  openness. 

The  third  role  of  students  is  quite 
traditional.  They  are  recipients  of  in- 
struction. This  is  the  old  concept  of 
the  transmission  of  knowledge,  a  con- 
cept which  we  received  from  European 


universities  and  which  is  still  relevant 
as  long  as  knowledge  is  not  what 
Whitehead    called    "inert"    knowledge. 

The  fourth  role  is  one  which  appeals 
to  me  personally  in  terms  of  my  own 
bias  as  an  administrator  and  psy- 
chologist. Education  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  we  know  at  the  present 
time  of  facilitating  maturity  of  thought 
and  action.  This  was  the  great  lesson 
that  John  Dewey  attempted  to  teach 
when  he  tried  to  bring  the  nineteenth 
century  into  the  classroom  instead  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  knowl- 
edge of  the  Golden  Age.  The  objective 
of  progressive  education  was  to  facili- 
tate growth  and  development  of  the 
individual.  In  addition  to  intellectual 
maturity,  we  added  emotional  and 
social  maturity  as  objectives  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  fifth  role  is  for  the  student  not  to 
stuff  himself  with  inert  knowledge  but 
to  learn  thoughtfulness  as  the  academic 
style  of  living.  One  hopes  that  students 
will  so  enjoy  thoughtfulness  as  a  style 
of  living  that  they  will  want  to  keep  on 
learning  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Such 
a  desire  is  really  what  we  mean  when 
we  use  the  term  commencement. 

When  William  James  coined  the 
phrase  "The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War," 
he  searched  diligently  for  idealistic 
causes  io  substitute  for  the  kind  of 
patriotism  which  throughout  recorded 
history  has  caused  people  to  debase 
or  murder  each  other.  It  is  wonderful 
today  to  see  the  response  of  this  genera- 
tion to  such  causes  as  the  Peace  Corps 
and  Vista.  This  response  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  sixth  role  of  students, 
that  of  learning  compassion  for  others, 
is  being  realized.  Compassion,  I  feel,  is 
one  of  the  marks  of  an  educated  person. 

The  seventh  role  of  students  in  a 
university  is  learning  the  academic  style 
of  controversy  about  the  great  un- 
solved problems  of  life.  Controversy  is 
the  very  essence  of  higher  learning; 
but  the  controversy  is  among  ideas,  con- 
cepts, and  hypotheses.  Controversy  is 
not  a  debasing  of  those  with  whom  one 
disagrees. 

The  eighth  role  of  students  is  even 
more  difficult  to  learn;  that  is,  how  to 
live  with  unsolved  problems  or  with 
some  problems  that  are  as  yet  in- 
solvable.  I  am  aware  that  undergradu- 
ates particularly  have  a  great  urge  to 
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solve  all  the  world's  problems  before 
they  graduate.  This  is  understandable 
and    commendable,    yet    they    are    not 
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going  to  succeed  but  will  have  to  learn 
to  live  with  unsolved  problems.  I  say 
in  my  own  language  that  one  needs  to 


"conduct  permanently  a  seminar  with 
himself  as  he  perambulates  around 
down    the    street"    trying   to    decipher 


ENTENCE  INSTEAD  OF  A  QUESTION  MARK. 


things  that  he  does  not  yet  understand. 
Karl  Jaspers,  the  German  existential- 
ist, has  expressed  this  idea  very  well: 


"We  need  endurance  in  the  tensions  of 
insolubility."  Another  favorite  quota- 
tion of  mine  is  by  a  British  physicist 
turned  philosopher  who  said  that  "for 
many  it  is  not  truth  but  the  pursuit  of 
truth  that  gives  worth  to  thought."  As 
a  clincher,  he  adds  that  "it  is  better  to 
travel  hopefully  than  to  arrive." 

Unfortunately,  many  people  want 
what  we  psychologists  call  closure.  They 
want  to  put  a  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  instead  of  a  question  mark. 
This  kind  of  mentality  fascinates  me, 
for  those  who  possess  it  are  doomed  to 
frustration  without  being  aware  that 
such  is  the  case. 

Indeed,  some  of  them  go  into  therapy. 
And  others  join  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  and  continue  to 
strive  to  place  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence.  I  believe  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  they  continue  to  seek  closure. 
In  fact,  if  we  did  not  have  an  SDS 
chapter  and  a  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  chapter 
on  my  campus,  I  would  tell  my  staff 
that  we  would  have  to  help  organize 
one.  Such  students  keep  the  questions 
alive  for  others  of  us. 

My  ninth  role  of  students  is  especial- 
ly important  in  my  own  state  of  Min- 
nesota where  the  concept  of  provincial- 
ism was  first  coined  by  Senator  Ship- 
stead  in  the  1920's.  Provincialism  or 
parochialism  is  a  curse  of  the  human 
being.  We  raise  people  to  be  like- 
minded  and  to  avoid  reaching  out  to 
try  to  understand  other  cultures  and 
philosophies.  To  be  sure,  in  the  medi- 
eval universities  the  term  universilas 
referred  to  universal  understanding;  we 
must  remember  this  and  always  keep 
nudging  students  to  rise  above  their 
own  provincial  background  to  under- 
stand alternative  answers  to  great  philo- 
sophic questions. 

My  tenth  role  of  students  involves 
the  Jeffersonian  concept  of  the  duty  of 
the  educated  person  to  seek  to  fulfill  his 
obligations  to  his  society.  In  sharp 
contrast  with  this  obligation  "to  do 
some  social  good,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
is  Jacob's  conclusion  that  contemporary 
youth  is  characterized  by  "unabashed 
self-centeredness."  For  those  in  this 
category  who  have  not  read  Jefferson, 
I  suggest  that  they  read  him  with  a  view 
toward  obtaining  a  totally  new  con- 
cept of  the  philosophy  of  the  founding 
of  our  democracy  and  the  role  of  educa- 


tion in  the  maintenance  of  that  democ- 
racy. With  this  reading  may  come  the 
realization  that  each  individual  owes 
something  in  return  for  what  alma 
mater  has  done  for  him.  But  un- 
abashed self-centeredness  is  difficult  to 
overcome. 

The  eleventh  role  of  students  in  the 
university  is  the  avoidance  of  a  concen- 
tration on  cosmic  triviality.  A  recent 
Minneapolis  newspaper  reported  that 
students  at  Carlton  College  asked  for 
the  resignation  of  the  president  because 
of  college  restrictions  on  their  freedom. 
Apparently  sex  and  alcohol  are  con- 
sidered by  many  students  as  inalienable 
rights.  An  unnamed  Harvard  student 
was  once  quoted  in  the  newspaper  as 
saying  that  "sex  is  a  private  matter." 
How  silly  can  you  be!  I  think  we  need 
constantly  in  the  higher  learning  to  be 
aware  of  the  implications  of  Jacksonian 
concepts  of  democracy  as  to  the  equality 
of  all  men,  and  I  will  always  remember 
a  remark — I  think  he  meant  it  rather 
cynically — made  by  one  of  my  philoso- 
phy professors:  "Democracy,"  he  said, 
"is  the  right  of  every  ass  to  bray." 
Surely  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  values  in 
a  culture  of  our  sort. 

The  twelfth  role  of  students  is  more 
different  in  character  than  the  others, 
and  it  is  one  that  is  puzzling  today  to 
many  students.  I  think  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators must  be  sympathetic  with 
these  students  as  they  struggle  with  the 
paradox  of  freedom  within  restraint. 
For  many  students,  the  only  tenable  con- 
cept of  freedom  is  freedom  from  ex- 
ternal restraints;  but  if  we  read  deeply 
and  converse  intelligently,  we  will  find 
that  freedom  from  restraint  is  not  free- 
dom. It  is  licensed  anarchy.  A  great 
learning  which  I  cherish  for  all  students 
is  that  they  learn  to  balance  internal 
with  external  restraints  and  thereby 
become  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
loss  of  some  freedoms  in  return  for  the 
great  gains  they  receive  from  being  part 
of  mankind. 
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I  David  Harris 
The  Role  of  the  University  in  Society 


DAVID  HARRIS  stated  in  his  sym- 
posium address  that  the  question  of 
"The  Role  of  the  University  in  Society" 
is  usually  assumed  to  mean  the  uni- 
versity's obligation  to  society.  "I  want 
to  begin  by  dismissing  that,"  he  said, 
for  he  felt  that  one  cannot  understand 
the  university's  role  by  talking  about  an 
obligation  to  society.  The  obligation, 
said  Mr.  Harris,  "is  more  to  humanity 
than  to  any  society." 

However,  "when  I  say  that  the  uni- 
versity does  not  have  an  obligation  to 
society,  it  is  not  to  say  that  the  univer- 
sity does  not  speak  to  society's  prob- 
lems. In  any  search  for  truth,"  said 
Mr.  Harris,  "it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
statement  about  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  one  lives.  .  .  ." 

He  further  explained  that  "not  only 
is  the  university  a  place  where  state- 
ments about  societies"  are  made;  it  also 
is  "a  place  where  a  small  society  is 
built."  In  view  of  these  conclusions, 
Mr.  Harris  stated  that  the  university 
"has  two  voices  with  which  it  must 
speak."  These  voices  might  properly 
be  called  content  and  form. 

He  discussed  the  first  of  these  voices, 
content,  in  terms  of  "the  role  of  the 
intellectual  in  relation  to  phenomena  in 
the  world."  Paul  Berand,  whom  he 
cited  at  this  point,  has  characterized 
the  inhabitants  of  the  university  as  be- 
ing either  intellectuals  or  intellect- 
workers,  explained  Mr.  Harris.  The 
intellectual's  concern,  he  continued,  is 
with  truth  and  with  acting  upon  truth 
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rather  than  with  the  acceptance  of  a 
reality  prescribed  by  society.  The  in- 
tellect-worker, on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  who  misuses  the  mind  in  that  he 
has  no  obligation  to  either  truth  or  hu- 
manity. "The  greatest  criticism  I  think 
we  can  make  of  the  modern  university," 
said  Mr.  Harris,  is  that  its  inhabitants 
are  all  too  often  what  Berand  calls  in- 
tellect-workers. The  content  of  the  uni- 
versity would  therefore  seem  to  have 
been  debased. 

The  second  voice  of  the  university  is 
form,  namely,  the  way  the  university 
organizes  itself.  "It  is  not  enough," 
claimed  Mr.  Harris,  "for  universities 
to  speak  about  the  principles  of  truth 
or  freedom  or  justice  or  liberty."  Their 
organization  must  facilitate  and  en- 
courage their  inhabitant's  actions  in 
behalf  of  these  principles.  Mr.  Harris 
then  pointed  out  that  the  university 
was  one  of  the  last  institutions  in  the 
society  to  act  upon  the  lack  of  an  open 
community  in  the  United  States.  This 
failure,  he  felt,  resulted  from  universi- 
ties seeing  their  role  as  words  and  not 
as  "action  between  those  words."  If 
a  university's  organization  does  not 
promote  such  action,  then  that  institu- 
tion is  "hypocritical,"  said  Mr.  Harris. 

The  greatest  problem  in  the  world  to- 
day, in  Mr.  Harris's  view,  is  war;  and 
universities,  he  seemed  to  say,  must 
confront  this  problem  through  both 
content  and  form  "if  indeed  they  take 
themselves  seriously."  But  he  felt  that 
these  institutions  "supposedly  concerned 
with  human  understanding"  have  com- 
pletely given  up  the  obligations  in- 
herent in  that  concern  "in  the  face  of 
nation-states  that  seek  to  .  .  .  relate  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  military  terms." 
If  universities  really  believe  that  the 
human  mind  has  the  capacity  to  under- 
stand, explained  Mr.  Harris,  and  that 
human  beings  can  better  themselves 
through  this  understanding,  "then  uni- 
versities are  by  definition  non-violent" 
and  should  not  be  associated  in  any 
manner  with  the  destruction  of  human 
life  and  civilization.    Such  destruction, 


he  said,  "is  the  only  purpose  in  war." 

What  of  the  modern  university,  he 
asked  in  this  respect,  where  some  of 
"the  course  listings  are  courses  whose 
only  purpose  is  to  train  people  to  lead 
other  people  into  war."  Why  have 
those  members  of  the  university  "who 
are  really  concerned  with  truth  .  .  .  not 
spoken  about  this?"  he  asked.  And  he 
also  pointed  to  those  members  of  the 
universities  who  now  spend  time  doing 
research  to  develop  war-making  ma- 
chines. "How,"  he  asked,  "are  they 
furthering    human    understanding?" 

These  specific  examples,  said  Mr. 
Harris,  are  indicative  of  the  nature  of 
universities  today:  they  "are  largely  a 
collection  of  meaningless  statements." 
The  people  in  these  universities  "have 
not  sought  to  connect  their  words  with 
any  kind  of  action" — and  some  "have 
not  even  raised  any  questions  at  all." 
How  can  these  people,  asked  Mr.  Har- 
ris, "so  willingly  let  the  pressures  of 
society  obscure  the  drive  to  truth?" 

In  Mr.  Harris's  opinion,  the  reason 
for  this  willingness  is  that  the  univer- 
sity's capacity  to  speak  and  act  as  an 
organization  devoted  to  understanding 
has  been  emasculated  by  the  fact  that 
people  within  the  university  have  con- 
ceived their  role  as  one  of  continuing 
societal  traditions  rather  than  examin- 
ing those  traditions.  "They  have  taken 
the  easier  role,"  claimed  Mr.  Harris, 
"of  becoming  an  established  social  in- 
stitution rather  than  an  institution  that 
would  constantly  stand  in  disfavor  with 
society  because  of  the  basic  confronta- 
tion it  was  continually  making  with 
society." 

Finally,  if  such  a  confrontation  is 
ever  to  occur,  said  Mr.  Harris,  it  must 
occur  "in  the  context  of  a  concern  for 
humanity."  To  date,  the  university  has 
not  only  failed  to  function  within  such 
a  context  but  "has  also  failed  in  most 
attempts  to  even  understand  it  or  even 
try  to  understand  it." 


David  Harris  was  president  of  the 
student  body  at  Stanford  University 
and  a  senior  history  major  at  the  time 
he  participated  in  the  Duke  symposium. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  National 
Farm  Workers  Association,  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee, 
and  the  Stanford  Committee  Against 
the  War  in  Viet  Nam. 
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Charles  Muscatine 

The  Role  of  the  University  in  Society 


MY  HOPE  is  that  the  terrible  costs  of 
the  Berkeley  experience  of  the  last 
two  and  one-half  years  will  someday 
have  been  worth  it.  I  do  not  mean 
"costs"  only  in  the  loss  of  endowment, 
because  we  do  not  run  much  on  endow- 
ment in  California;  but  also  in  crushed 
lives  on  all  sides  of  the  controversy, 
and  in  disruption  and  loss  of  reputa- 
tion of  the  university.  Whatever  small 
gain  the  university  may  have  made  in 
learning  from  that  experience  will  not 
have  outweighed  the  costs  unless  aca- 
demic communities  all  over  the  country 
learn  something  too.  And  that  is  that 
our  problem  at  Berkeley  was  not  only 
our  problem  but  their  problem.  I  think 
that  it  is  true  that  people  across  the 
country  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
Berkeley  disturbances  were  not  just  a 
local  problem  at  Berkeley.  Some  ad- 
ministrators are  beginning  to  feel  that 
similar  events  might  happen  on  their 
own  campuses  and  that  what  happened 
at  Berkeley,  although  it  happened  in 
rather  Berkelian  proportions,  and  with 
a  kind  of  finesse  that  only  a  great  uni- 
versity could  produce,  is  a  symptom 
rather  than  being  the  final  show;  that 
it  is  a  symptom  that  something  is  very 
wrong  with  the  great  educational  estab- 
lishment that  we  have  created.  It  will 
not  do  to  write  off  these  disturbances 
as  the  mischief  of  a  bunch  of  "kooks" 
with  beards.  "Lay  not  that  flattering 
unction  to  your  soul."  It  is  not  their 
madness,  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  but 
an  illness  that  affects  most  universities; 
and  if  one  looks  behind  the  bearded 
ones  who  are  so  photogenic  that  they 
seem  always  to  turn  up  on  TV  films,  he 
will  find  a  very  respectable  number  of 
clean-shaven  people  who  sympathize 
with  and  who  in  crucial  moments  sup- 
port the  "kooks."  One  win  also  find  a 
massive  new  restlessness  and  mobility 
in  the  American  student  body,  which 
would  be  massively  greater  were  it  not 
for  the  draft. 

What  I  am  trying  to  indicate  is 
that  the  reformers,  most  of  them,  are 
asking  for  something  that  is  real  and 
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that  is  serious  and  that  they  must  be 
listened  to.  And  if  one  listens  to  them 
he  will  find  that  some  individuals 
among  them  are  mainly  interested  in 
educational  reform  as  it  may  provide 
an  instrument  perhaps  for  larger  politi- 
cal reform.  Of  course,  in  some  sense, 
nothing  educational  is  not  also  ulti- 
mately political.  But  most  of  them,  and 
even  among  them  the  most  outspoken, 
are  deeply  and  honestly  interested  in 
political  action  for  educational  improve- 
ment. They  sense  better  than  some 
adults  that  something  is  wrong  with 
their  education.  They  want  what  adults 
as  human  beings  should  really  want  for 
them.  They  want  an  education  that 
is  more  self-liberating,  more  self-de- 
veloping, more  interesting,  more  rele- 
vant, more  lasting,  more  self-disciplin- 
ing. Too  many  of  them  are  getting  an 
education  that  is  canned,  regimenting, 
and  stifling,  basically  an  education  that 
is  not  fit  for  the  kind  of  man  we  will 
need  to  face  the  kind  of  world  we  are 
going  to  have. 

The  basic  causes  of  the  relative 
failure  of  American  universities  can  all 
be  traced,  I  suppose,  to  a  failure  to 
adapt  and  to  change  with  the  increasing 
rapidity  of  the  change  in  our  lives.  In- 
deed, if  I  were  to  theorize  about  what 
a  university  needs  in  the  future  to  sur- 
vive— to  survive,  that  is,  as  anything 
more  than  a  sentimental,  old-fashioned 
girl's  finishing  school — I  would  say  it 
needs  the  capacity  for  continuous 
change. 

Some  of  the  causes  for  the  backward- 
ness of  the  university  are  easy  to  identi- 
fy. Obviously  the  rise  of  the  educa- 
tional expectations  of  the  American 
people — the  fact  that  almost  half  of 
high  school  graduates  this  year  will  be 
expected  to  enter  college,  and  along  with 
this  fact,  of  course,  the  population  in- 
crease— is  certainly  among  the  massive 
difficulties  of  the  universities  today. 
This  increase  in  numbers  is  also  at- 
tended by  a  marked  change  in  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  student 
body.     Students    have    been    told    per- 
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haps  too  often  that  they  are  a  new 
generation  of  students;  but  they  are  a 
new  generation  of  students,  and  they 
have  different  aspirations,  insights,  atti- 
tudes, and  different  chances  than  the 
typical  college  generations  of  thirty  and 
fifty  years  ago. 

Another  aspect  that  seems  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  backwardness  of  universities 
is  that  they  have  not  kept  up  with  what 
we  can  roughly  call  the  communications 
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n.  I  do  not  mean  simply  the 
if  gadgets,  but  the  revolution 
ole  cumulative  sense — the  fact 
world  is  now  inescapably  one, 

this  is  a  fact  that  we  forget  at 
.  This  generation  of  students 
i  in  a  world  of  the  global  inci- 
ir  news  of  it  is  immediate  and 

and  this  has  a  profound  effect 

their   curriculum   should   be. 

er  factor  that  is  changing  the 


situation  with  the  universities  is  the 
definitive  emergence  of  the  concept  that 
knowledge  is  power  in  the  modern 
world.  "Knowledge  is  power"  has  been 
a  pious  proverb  of  the  learned  for  a 
long  time;  but  for  a  long  time  power 
has  derived  nevertheless  from  muscle  or 
inheritance  or  land  or  numbers  or 
geography.  It  is  just  in  this  part  of 
the  century  that  it  is  becoming  clearer 
that  real  power  in  the  world  from  now 


on  is  going  to  be  knowledge,  and  this 
realization  is  having  a  profound  effect 
on  the  importance  of  the  universities 
to  society.  We  might  just  as  well  say, 
perhaps  a  little  grandiloquently,  that  the 
university  (or  at  least  the  center  of 
knowledge)  is  now  fast  approaching  the 
centrality  of  power  in  the  world,  and 
that  in  the  near  future  whoever  captures 
the  university  will  indeed  have  captured 
the  world.    So  the  events  taking  place  on 
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our  campuses  today  are  really  the 
skirmishes  of  what  may  be  the  greatest 
and  most  important  power  struggle  of 
many  generations,  and  one  of  the  im- 
portant questions  is  whether  the  power 
will  ultimately  stay  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  apply  it  to  humane  ends,  or 
whether  it  will  go  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  buy  out  the  people  with  knowl- 
edge and  apply  this  knowledge  and 
power  to  other  ends. 

In  this  connection,  then,  we  have  not 
only  a  new  generation  of  students  but 
a  new  generation  of  universities  and 
professors.  The  university  has  not  been 
very  good  at  adapting  itself  to  the  new 
situation  of  professors.  Robert  Hutchins 
has  said  that  the  universities  have  dis- 
appeared but  the  professors  are  ex- 
tremely well  off.  What  he  means,  of 
course,  is  that  the  professor  finds  him- 
self with  a  potential  instrument  of 
power  in  that  he  is  in  a  much  more 
important  social  position,  to  use  that 
term  broadly,  than  he  has  ever  found 
himself  before.  He  is  not  only  being 
wooed  by  all  manner  of  non-academic 
agencies,  but  even  his  socially  legitimate 
activities  as  a  professor  are  much  greater 
now  than  they  were  a  generation  ago. 

The  legitimate  uses  of  the  man  of 
knowledge  today  have  come  closer  to 
fulfilling  the  age-old  dream  of  the 
philosopher  at  the  elbow  of  the  prince, 
of  Aristotle  advising  Alexander,  than  in 
many  centuries.  And  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  professor,  to  what 
is  called  "the  flight  from  the  classroom," 
is  simply  that  we  ought  to  get  the  teach- 
ers back  to  teaching.  For  the  survival 
of  the  kind  of  society  we  have  and  shall 
continue  to  have,  it  is  not  absolutely 
clear  that  we  do  not  need  the  advice  of 
trained  and  candid  and  humane  minds 
at  the  centers  of  government. 

If,  then,  we  have  a  race  of  professors 
who  in  some  ways  know  more  about 
their  world  than  ever  before,  and  have 
an  expanded  opportunity  to  contribute 
directly  to  civilization,  it  follows  by  the 
same  token  that  they  have  less  time  to 
spend  in  classroom  teaching;  and  teach- 
ing has  suffered.  The  pull  between  both 
of  these  legitimate  and  useful  tasks  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  uni- 
versities. As  I  stated,  however,  I  do  not 
think  the  solution  is  simply  to  get  the 
teacher  back  to  the  classroom  if  what 


one  means  by  the  classroom  is  the 
same  old  classroom  that  he  left  behind. 
To  get  this  man  back  into  the  classroom 
we  are  going  to  have  to  get  him  back 
on  terms  that  are  as  meaningful  and 
exciting  to  him  as  are  his  research  and 
his  service  to  the  public. 

Another  great  factor  in  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  university  is  the  so-called 
"knowledge  explosion"  and  the  rise  of 
obsolescence  as  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  any  agency  that  presumes  to 
teach.  Universities  will  simply  have  to 
be  geared  highly  in  the  future  to  con- 
tinuous war  against  obsolescence. 

The  notion  that  universities  should 
teach  principles  rather  than  facts,  since 
principles  outlast  facts,  has  been  a 
School  of  Education  maxim  and  plati- 
tude for  many  years.  But  in  the  past, 
although  this  notion  has  been  recog- 
nized, it  has  not  been  followed  because 
up  to  very  recently  facts  have  always 
been  saleable.  One  could  obtain  a  good 
factual  education  and  find  a  job.  Now, 
however,  facts  really  are  beginning  to 
lose  their  sales  value.  In  any  course  one 
takes  now  of  a  factual  or  technical 
nature,  all  the  facts  may  well  be  obsolete 
by  graduation  time.  Unfortunately,  it 
also  is  probably  true  that  half  of  one's 
professors  in  factual  and  technical  dis- 
ciplines are  themselves  obsolete.  This 
suggests  that  principles  rather  than 
facts,  or  some  version  of  that  idea,  will 
have  to  prevail  in  the  education  of  the 
future. 

One  of  the  solutions  to  this  problem 
of  obsolescence  will  be  an  orientation  in 
which  the  student  learns  a  stance;  he 
learns  the  stance  or  the  style  or  the 
mode  of  life — the  mode  of  operation — 
of  a  man  who  knows  how.  If  he 
wants  to  be  an  economist  or  a  psychol- 
ogist or  any  other  role  that  we  can  de- 
fine, perhaps  he  will  no  longer  be  given 
a  textbook  course  crammed  with  infor- 
mation that  was  new  five  or  ten  years 
ago  and  taught  as  an  introduction  to  the 
subject.  Perhaps  a  better  way  to  teach 
would  be  to  place  the  student  next  to  a 
real  economist  or  psychologist;  place 
him  close  enough  to  watch  the  econo- 
mist work  on  a  problem  and  to  learn 
what  it  means  to  be  an  economist  rather 
than  in  economics. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  future,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  reject  the  smorgasbord 


"survey"  orientation  in  preference  for  a 
"problem"  orientation,  a  situation  in 
which  the  master  and  the  disciple  work 
together  on  an  actual  problem.  This 
situation  will  have  the  advantage  of 
presenting  to  the  student  the  kind  of 
answer  he  deserves  to  such  questions  as, 
"Why  should  I  learn  French  gram- 
mar?" No  longer  will  it  be  sufficient  to 
say,  "Because  I  tell  you  to."  If  we  can 
present  the  student  with  a  real  man 
whom  he  can  admire,  or  a  real  prob- 
lem he  can  feel  involved  with,  and  if  we 
can  then  bring  him  to  the  point  where 
he  sees  that  he  needs  calculus  to  solve 
a  particular  problem  or  that  he  needs 
a  foreign  language  in  the  world  he  is 
trying  to  penetrate,  then  we  will  have 
made  a  start  on  a  new  kind  of  educa- 
tion. 

Universities  have  been  terrible  in 
their  neglect  of  what  we  know  about 
human  growth  and  human  development. 
I  will  not  state  that  the  public  schools 
have  been  any  better,  and  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  subject  since  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  that  area.  But  I  do  not  feel 
that  any  university  can  survive  much 
longer  unless  it  begins  to  take  account 
of  what  a  young  student  is  in  terms  of 
his  growth  and  development  and  be- 
gins to  make  realistic  allowance  for 
those  facts  and  for  the  fact  that  young 
people   are   different  from   each   other. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  university  will 
simply  have  to  face  the  student's  desire 
for  candor  and  realism.  This  desire 
is  no  more  than  the  frequent  demand 
we  hear  from  today's  student  for 
morality  and  intellectual  honesty  within 
the  university.  To  translate  the  desire 
into  curricular  terms,  I  believe,  various 
innovations  in  the  university  are  neces- 
sary. One  innovation  that  we  are  going 
to  experiment  with  at  Berkeley  is  called 
"field  study,"  which  means  that  students 
will  be  allowed  to  go  outside  the  uni- 
versity to  check  hypotheses  against 
reality.  Among  these  activities,  I  per- 
sonally envisage — and  hope  the  faculty 
will  authorize — various  forms  of  public 
service,  including  teaching,  for  aca- 
demic credit.  One  of  the  truisms  of  the 
university  is  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  learn  is  to  teach.  And  teaching 
arithmetic  to  a  youngster  in  elementary 
school,  or  reading  and  writing  to  an 
illiterate  person  on  a  farm  is  a  learn- 
ing experience  much  more  worth  credit 
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than  some  courses  given  in  the  univer- 
sity. Also,  it  is  intoxicating  to  think 
what  could  happen  in  Durham  if  the 
school  system  had  two  or  three  thou- 
sand additional  part-time  teachers! 

But  a  more  profound  answer  to  the 
desire  for  realism  requires  a  vigorous 
re-thinking  of  the  whole  universe  of 
discourse  that  should  concern  the  uni- 
versity. I  am  particularly  aware  of  a 
lack  of  realistic  balance  in  our  interest 
in  what  can  be  called  the  Western 
world  and  the  Eastern  world;  a  ter- 
rible imbalance  exists  in  our  teaching 
and  interest  in  the  white  world  as  op- 
posed to  our  teaching  and  interest  in 
the  non-white  world.  A  similar  im- 
balance exists  in  our  teaching  a  "hu- 
manities" that  does  not  seriously  take 
into  consideration  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  a  science  and  technology 
that  still  do  not  seriously  take  their 
own  human  significance  into  considera- 
tion. Also,  it  is  unrealistic  that  we 
teach  a  history  that  is  the  history  of  the 
Western  world  rather  than  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Such  imbalances  must  be 
radically  resolved  before  we  can  have 
a  modern  university. 

Not  only  what  we  teach  but  the  ways 
we  teach  will  have  to  be  modernized. 
A  new  kind  of  flexibility  and  economy 
will  have  to  be  utilized  in  the  methods 
of  learning  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. One  of  the  first  things  we  must 
do  to  have  a  realistic  and  economical 
university  system  is  to  get  rid  of  the 


stupid  Counting  Game.  We  will  have 
to  dispense  with  the  ridiculous  notion 
that  Contact  Hours  equal  Education. 
We  will  even  have  to  get  over  the 
notion  that  Teaching  equals  Educa- 
tion. We  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
most  teachers  grossly  overestimate  the 
importance  of  their  own  physical 
presence  to  the  actual  process  of  learn- 
ing. 

Simultaneously,  we  will  have  to  make 
the  curriculum  as  personal  as  possible. 
Students  are  people,  and  a  good  re- 
quirement for  one  may  not  be  good  as 
a  requirement  for  others.  Personaliza- 
tion will  mean  that  the  universitv  will 
have  to  become — although  I  dislike 
using  the  phrase — more  of  a  "guidance 
and  counseling"  center.  Informed 
guidance  rather  than  indoctrination 
will  have  to  be  offered.  In  short,  the 
university  will  have  to  give  up  many 
of  the  courses  that  it  is  merely  giving 
now  for  factual  coverage  and  put  that 
faculty  energy  into  guiding  individual 
students. 

The  university  also  will  have  to  re- 
ject much  of  the  prison  routine  of  ex- 
amining and  grading  every  week  and 
every  month  and  every  semester.  The 
usual  argument  for  the  grading  system 
is  that  "after  all,  these  youngsters  have 
to  realize  that  they  are  going  to  be 
graded  all  their  lives  and  they  might  just 
as  well  be  graded  here." 

If  we  want  the  evaluation  that  should 
take  place  among  people — since  we  feel 


that  the  discrimination  of  values  is  a 
central  human  activity  which  no  one 
should  be  denied  and  which  students 
want — we  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
mature  evaluation  will  have  to  be 
done  on  a  personal  basis.  It  cannot 
be  done  either  mechanically  or  relent- 
lessly. In  practical  terms,  one  cannot 
evaluate  and  grade  a  student  fairly  un- 
less he  knows  him,  watches  his  work, 
and  has  a  sense  of  its  context  and 
progress.  And  this  means,  of  course, 
that  if  the  faculty  member  is  going  to 
evaluate,  he  can  only  evaluate  in  small 
classes  and  tutorials.  I  am  not  stating, 
as  some  students  state,  that  the  lecture 
system  is  bad.  The  lectures  from  some 
men  I  know  can  be  tremendous  experi- 
ences, and  even  at  worst  they  are  like 
a  three  dimensional  reading  list  that 
can  be  a  lot  of  fun  to  explore.  Lectures 
should  remain  in  the  university,  but 
should  be  taken  as  needed.  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  try  to  grade  a  lecture 
course. 

In  order  to  fill  the  demand  for  in- 
timate teaching  and  advising,  we 
should  expand  greatly  our  notion  of 
who  can  teach.  Harold  Taylor  has 
said  something  on  this  subject  which, 
I  believe,  makes  eminent  sense.  If 
we  stop  thinking  of  the  university  as  a 
teaching  place  and  think  of  it  as  a 
learning  place  where  students  learn 
with  as  much  help  as  the  faculty  can 
give  them,  we  will  solve  the  problem  of 
numbers.  Students  have  a  great  amount 
of  teaching  power  outside  class.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  university  can- 
not embrace  this  teaching  power  in 
many  different  intermediate  forms, 
such  as  forms  of  tutorials,  seminars, 
and  other  types  of  arrangements  which 
an  imaginative  faculty  could  devise. 
Furthermore,  in  a  large  college  com- 
munity there  are  citizens  of  all  kinds — 
of  great  intelligence,  of  good  will,  of 
cultivation — whose  lives  would  be  im- 
measurably enriched  if  they  could  be 
brought  into  the  university  and  asked 
to  contribute  what  they  could  to  its 
teaching  or  advising  functions. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  subject  that  is 
closer  to  the  winds  of  controversy:  the 
government  of  the  university.  I  will 
take  an  idealistic  view  and  state  that 
whoever  governs  the  university  that  sur- 
vives will  be  the  person  not  who  seizes 
it  but  who  creates  it.     Here  we  have  to 
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ask  seriously  whether  there  is  any  real 
promise  that  students  will  create  the 
university  of  the  future.  In  asking  my- 
self this  question  many  times,  it  seems 
to  me  that  students  themselves  very 
often  do  not  know  where  they  stand 
in  envisioning  the  struggle  for  the  uni- 
versity. I  believe  that  the  usual  facing 
of  students  versus  administration  is 
actually  contrary  to  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  It  is  true  that  when  a  stu- 
dent attack  is  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the 
community,  the  administration  seems 
to  be  the  adversary.  But  when  students 
turn  to  concerns  limited  to  the  campus, 
it  is  not  students  versus  administration; 
whether  the  students  know  it  or  not,  it 
is  students  (and  very  often  students  and 
administration)  versus  the  faculty. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  modern  American  university 
is  the  responsibility  not  of  the  adminis- 
tration but  of  the  faculty.  The  faculty 
is  at  fault  because  at  least  in  the  better 
universities,  and  I  assume  Duke  is 
one,  the  faculty  has  been  given  the 
primary  responsibility  for  education. 
I  think  it  is  right  that  the  faculty  should 
have  this  crucial  balancing  position  in 
the  university,  because  what  it  requires 
to  have  this  kind  of  responsibility  is 
the  quality  of  continuity  which  the 
faculty  has  to  a  superior  degree.  Stu- 
dents come  and  go  every  four  years. 
The  lives  of  administrators  are  even 
more  precarious.  But  professors  go  on 
and  on  and  on.  They  have  continuity 
and  they  have,  or  they  should  have, 
professional  competence;  and  continuity 
and  competence  add  up  to  responsi- 
bility. 

Student  movements,  although  they 
are  potentially  powerful  in  a  political 
way,  seem  to  me  partly  to  be  a  symp- 
tom of  the  defection  of  the  faculty. 
Such  movements,  I  feel,  have  been 
drawn  into  existence  by  a  type  of  in- 
tellectual and  sometimes  moral  vacuum 
created  by  the  faculty.  But  student 
movements  have  inherent  defects  in 
them  in  terms  of  their  ultimately  becom- 
ing the  sole  government  of  universities. 
A  major  defect  which  is  obvious,  of 
course,  is  their  lack  of  continuity.  An- 
other defect  that  has  been  noticed  by 
students  of  the  subject  is  that  in  general 
student  movements  are  ideologically 
weak.  These  movements  are  much  better 
at  designating  symptoms  than  at  deter- 


mining cures.  Furthermore,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, student  movements  lack 
enough  strong  and  consistent  leadership 
to  promise  any  long-term  results.  If 
student  movements  could  be  given 
leadership,  however,  they  would  become 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with;  and  there 
are  possibilities  that  they  will  get  this 
leadership. 

Leadership  is  being  offered  to  them 
from  a  variety  of  directions.  It  is  be- 
ing offered  to  them  from  political  theo- 
rists of  the  far  right  and  the  far  left. 
It  is  being  offered  to  them  by  educa- 
tional theorists  outside  the  walls,  all  the 
way  in  level  of  sophistication  from  Paul 
Goodman,  to  parents,  trustees,  legis- 
lators, taxpayers,  and  other  rank 
amateurs.  But  I  feel  that  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  who  will  lead 
the  student  movement  should  come 
from  within  the  university  and  not  from 
without.  What  most  universities  need 
today,  if  I  may  borrow  the  phrase  of 
Duke's  Professor  Anne  Scott,  is  a  "quiet 
revolution"  that  will  answer  and  give 
leadership  and  take  students  where  they 
want  to  go.  And  it  is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  faculty  to  give  this 
leadership. 

Now  what  are  the  possibilities  that 
any  faculty,  even  if  it  wanted  to,  could 
take  this  leadership  and  create  a  uni- 
versity? There  will  be  tremendous 
pressures  against  innovation  from  out- 
side the  walls;  and,  of  course,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  university  from  this  pres- 
sure will  be  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  administration.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience, however,  even  greater  opposi- 
tion to  innovation  is  exerted  from  with- 
in, and  coping  with  this  pressure  is  the 
joint  responsibility  of  students  and 
faculty. 

What  are  the  chances  that  at  Duke  or 
any  other  university  the  faculty  will 
be  willing  to  take  the  leadership  that  it 
should  take?  There  are  formidable 
difficulties,  the  main  one  being  that  pro- 
fessors are  people.  Some  of  them  are 
compulsive,  punitive  people  who  like 
running  a  prison  farm,  who  like  grad- 
ing, who  like  the  stick,  who  like  at- 
tendance records,  who  like  to  count 
units  and  tell  students  that  they  are 
one  unit  short.  If  one  suggests  that 
young  people  need  time  to  sit  on  a  bench 
and  dream,  to  get  up  late,  to  make  mis- 
takes, to  think,  or  even  to  waste  some 


time,  they  consider  this  "fun  ana 
games,"  not  to  be  allowed.  Others  are 
people  who  are  temperamentally  con- 
servative, and  they  see  in  every  change 
a  threat  to  precious  values  which  they 
hold  dear.  Some  professors  unfortu- 
nately are,  like  some  people,  timid. 
They  are  afraid  to  do  anything  new. 
Others  are  obsolete;  if  the  university  is 
changed,  they  will  drop  out.  There 
will  be  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Some 
professors  are  lazy;  they  may  realize 
that  something  has  to  be  done,  but 
they  never  had  it  so  good.  Other  pro- 
fessors are  simply  not  professors,  or  at 
least  not  professional.  They  are  men 
who  have  been  brought  in  because  they 
have  a  technique.  They  are  mere  tech- 
nicians, and  it  has  never  dawned  on 
them  that  their  presence  in  the  univer- 
sity has  anything  to  do  with  the  treat- 
ment of  students  as  people.  They  busy 
themselves  making  other  technicians. 
Still,  some  of  these  technicians  realize 
what  their  duty  is,  but  they  are  selfish; 
they  get  so  much  new  prestige  and 
money  from  public  service  or  a  research 
record  that  they  do  not  remember  that 
part  of  being  a  professor  is  being  a 
person  who,  in  Chaucer's  words,  would 
"gladly  .  .  .  lerne  and  gladly  teche." 
Regardless  of  such  people,  I  am  still 
optimistic,  for  even  with  this  whole  list 
of  cats  and  dogs,  I  have  described  only 
a  very  few  of  the  professors  that  I 
know;  and  I  think  particularly  when 
professors  are  nudged  a  little,  as  some 
of  us  have  been  at  Berkeley,  they  turn 
out  to  be  people  who  love  students. 
Just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  if 
they  are  scholars  at  all,  whether  his- 
torians or  scientists,  their  stock  in  trade 
as  scholars  is  the  appreciation  of 
change.  If  they  are  anything  at  all  in 
their  own  fields,  the  very  stuff  of  the 
subject  they  deal  with  is  innovation 
and  change.  Any  university  that  can 
get  its  faculty  to  be  scholars  in  regard 
to  the  university  itself  will  be  well  on 
the  way  to  surviving  as   a  university. 


Charles  Muscatine  was  co-author  of 
Education  at  Berkeley:  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Education.  An 
authority  on  Chaucer,  he  joined  the 
English  department  at  Berkeley  in  1948 
and  was  appointed  full  professor  in 
1960.  He  presently  is  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Education. 
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faculty:   important  to  the  solution  is  to  have  the  faculty  become   "scholars   in   regard  to   the   university." 
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A   BOMB   THREAT  AT   COMMENCEMENT:      ONE   OF    THOSE    HARASSING  FOLLIES     TO  WHICH  WE  CAN  BE  SUBJECTED,  SAID  DR.  KNIGHT. 


East  and  West 


WHEN  UNIVERSITY  President  Doug- 
las Knight  swept  up  to  the  microphone 
in  the  midst  of  graduation  exercises  on 
June  5,  many  people  in  the  audience 
expected  him  to  announce  that  the 
United  States  was  officially  at  war. 

One  person  startled  by  the  anguished 
expression  on  Dr.  Knight's  face  was 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  who  served  two 
presidents   as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Knight  then  proceeded  to  ask 
calmly  for  the  evacuation  of  some  8,000 
persons  in  the  Indoor  Stadium.  Two 
calls,  he  explained,  had  been  reported 
warning  that  explosives  had  been  placed 
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in  the  building.   Both  calls  were  hoaxes. 

The  eruption  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East  earlier  Monday  already  had  added 
to  the  jitters  of  draft-age  graduates. 
And  the  war  was  on  the  minds  of 
others. 

"The  first  thing  that  flashed  across 
my  mind  was  that  we  were  at  war," 
Mrs.  Mary  Semans  confided  to  Mr. 
Hodges.  Mrs.  Semans,  a  Duke  trustee, 
and  Mr.  Hodges,  who  received  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws,  were  partici- 
pating in  the  ceremonies. 

Duke  security  officers  were  already 
huddling   backstage   as   Dr.    Robert   S. 


Rankin,  the  commencement  speaker, 
was  calling  for  graduates  to  take  a 
responsible  role  in  government.  Bach- 
elor of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science 
degrees  had  just  been  conferred  when 
Dr.  Knight  was  advised  to  call  for  the 
evacuation. 

The  proceedings  were  halted  at 
10:55  a.m.  after  two  telephoned  threats 
had  been  received,  one  at  9:57  a.m.  by 
the  Duke  Security  Police  and  the  second 
at  10:30  a.m.  by  the  Durham  Police 
Department. 

Do  not  rush  or  panic,  Dr.  Knight 
warned.    The   band   struck  up   with   a 


lively  march  and  the  building  was 
cleared,  reportedly  in  eight  minutes. 
Reactions  ranged  from  humorous  to 
quite  rage. 

University  Marshal  Dr.  James  Phil- 
lips, who  had  spent  weeks  planning 
the  ceremonies,  suddenly  found  himself 
surrounded  by  mass  disarray.  But  by 
the  time  the  graduates  and  their  fam- 
ilies filed  up  to  the  Chapel,  where  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  ceremonies,  Dr. 
Phillips  was  again  in  command  of  the 
situation. 

The  faculty  and  honorary  degree 
recipients  were  herded  into  the  choir 
loft.  The  other  1,900  seats  in  the 
Chapel  were  filled  quickly  by  degree 
candidates  and  their  families.  The  6,000 
others  who  had  traveled  to  the  campus 
for  the  exercises  wandered  about  the 
grounds  outside  the  Chapel  or  heard 
the  services  from  speakers  set  up  on  the 
stage  in  Page  Auditorium. 

State  Highway  Commission  Chair- 
man Joseph  Hunt,  who  had  come  to  see 
his  son  receive  a  Ph.D.  in  engineering, 
marveled  at  the  calm  way  in  which  the 
evacuation  was  handled.  So  did  Dr. 
Knight.  This  is  "one  of  those  harassing 
follies"  to  which  we  are  sometimes  sub- 
jected, he  said. 

The  most  frequently-heard  remark 
from  those  clustered  outside  the  Chapel 
was,  "Well,  this  is  one  commencement 
they  won't  forget." 


Commencement 

Education  carries  a  responsibility  to 
participate  in  government.  And  this 
responsibility  cannot  be  morally  side- 
stepped by  qualified  persons,  Duke 
graduates  were  advised  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  on  June  5. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Rankin,  professor  of 
Political  Science  and  member  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
suggested  state  and  local  governments 
are  in  desperate  need  of  housecleanings. 
Those  individuals  who  help  bring  about 
necessary  reforms  in  the  state  and  local 
governments  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
the  federal  state  and  maintain  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  American  govern- 
ment. 

The  roots  of  the  tree  of  liberty, 
Rankin  asserted,  are  state  and  local 
governments.  Unless  they  are  nurtured, 
the  tree  does  not  flourish,  he  said. 

"To    participate    effectively    in   local 


government  and  community  activities 
requires  a  change  in  attitude  by  many 
college  graduates,"  Rankin  observed. 
"Up  to  now  many  of  you  have  been 
critical  of  officeholders  in  government, 
of  the  policies  of  those  in  power,  and  of 
the  instruments  of  government.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  persons  and 
agencies  have  been  open  to  criticism," 
Rankin  acknowledged.  He  said  that 
those  who  leave  the  audience  and  take 
up  responsibilities  on  the  state  of  gov- 
ernment will  increase  their  influence. 

Rankin  offered  his  own  criticism  and 
cited  Durham  as  an  example  of  where 
the  need  for  constructive  improvement 
is  pressing.  The  city  and  county  have 
a  dual  government  where  only  one  is 
necessary,  he  declared. 

The  bulwark  of  democracy  is  the 
local  government — or  the  government 
that  exists  in  cities  and  counties,  Rankin 
stressed.  Until  people  learn  to  govern 
or  be  governed  by  their  own  neighbors, 
it  is  futile  to  expect  they  can  govern 
from  Washington,  he  said. 

Rankin  had  some  words  for  the 
"hippies,"  whom  he  described  as  a  new 
breed  engaged  in  a  rebellion  which 
shows  a  preference  for  carefree  life 
without,  yet  within  the  limits  of, 
organized  society. 

"His  life  is  as  unrealistic  as  that  of 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  play- 
ing locksmith  and  dairymaid  during  the 
days  before  the  French  Revolution," 
he  said. 


Baccalaureate 

The  "generation  gap  which  the  country 
has  discussed  so  tirelessly  (and  tire- 
somely)  this  year  is  really  to  be 
measured  by  the  degree  of  darkness  and 
frustration  one  can  endure  without 
losing  his  faith  in  the  light,"  said  Presi- 
dent Douglas  M.  Knight  at  the  bac- 
calaureate service  on  June  4.  He 
elaborated  by  saying,  "If  we  measure  it 
that  way,  the  gap  vanishes;  because  in 
fact  many  of  you  have  learned  better 
than  your  elders  to  endure  'the  tears  of 
things,'  as  Virgil  called  them,  without 
losing  your  power  to  act  in  conviction 
and  in  faith." 

Dr.  Knight  said  his  concern  at  the 
Sunday  morning  service  was  for  the 
graduating  students  "because  the  intri- 
cate national  life  we  share  often  seems 
to  bear  down  on  you  with  a  suddenness 


and  force  that  can  shock  you,  depress 
you,  even  confuse  you  at  times." 

But,  he  added,  "this  is  not  to  say  that 
we  who  honor  you  today  aren't  often 
just  as  confused  as  yourselves  by  the 
darkness  and  uncertainty  of  our  time. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  if  we've  lived  longer  we've 
simply  had  to  learn  to  see  in  the  dark 
a  little  better." 

Dr.  Knight  cited  two  major  problems 
which  we  face  today — the  world-wide 
demands  of  political  and  social  failure, 
and  the  crises  of  democracy.  And,  he 
said,  the  problems  can  neither  be  solved 
by  running  away  from  them  nor  by 
"putting  our  faith  in  men  with  simple 
answers — whether  they  come  from  the 
left  or  from  the  right." 

"First,  I  see  the  simple  danger  of 
running  away  from  the  complex  world 
we  feel  we  cannot  control,"  he  added. 
"There  is  no  sin  in  this,  even  if  there  is 
no  wisdom;  perhaps  the  worst  thing 
about  our  flights  from  reality  is  that  we 
have  so  many  ways  to  hide  them  from 
ourselves — not  just  drugs  or  dreams  or 
conventional  ambition,  but  the  yearn- 
ings for  perfection,  for  a  Utopia  with- 
out which,  we  say,  we  have  been 
cheated  by  life.  . . ."  He  said  we  need  a 
faith  which  provides  "the  power  to 
face  life  at  its  worst,  and  the  power  to 
give  reverent  and  joyous,  even  though 
tragic,  celebration  to  it  at  the  best." 

Honorary  Degrees 

Four  prominent  men  with  North 
Carolina  backgrounds  were  awarded 
honorary  degrees  at  this  year's  gradua- 
tion exercises.  The  recipients  were: 
former  United  States  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  H.  Hodges,  of  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina;  Robert  L.  Hum- 
ber,  of  Greenville,  North  Carolina, 
pioneer  in  the  state's  fine  arts  move- 
ment; Charles  S.  Murphy  '31,  LLB  '34, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and  Methodist 
Bishop  W.  McFerrin  Stowe  BD  '35,  of 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Hodges,  who  received  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  degree,  entered  government 
service  during  World  War  II  as  head 
of  the  textile  division  in  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  After  his  retire- 
ment as  a  vice  president  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  in  1950,  he  directed 
the  industry  division  of  the  Economic 
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Cooperation  Administration,  West  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  Hodges  launched  a  successful 
political  career  in  1952  when  he  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  He  filled  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Governor  William  B. 
Umstead  and  remained  in  the  statehouse 
another  four  years  after  his  election  in 
1956. 

From  1961-65,  Mr.  Hodges  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  president 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

He  now  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Research  Triangle  Foundation, 
board  chairman  of  Financial  Consul- 
tants International,  Brussels,  Belgium, 
and  president  of  Rotary  International. 

The  Doctor  of  Humanities  degree 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Humber,  who  has 
devoted  years  of  work  to  improving  the 
state's  cultural  climate.  He  also  was 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  embrace 
the  movement  for  World  Federation  in 
1940. 

After  receiving  his  law  degree  from 
Wake  Forest  College  in  1921,  Mr. 
Humber  began  what  was  to  become 
the  first  in  a  series  of  long  visits  to 
Europe.  He  was  selected  to  study  as  a 
Rhodes  scholar  at  England's  Oxford 
University. 

From  1930  until  the  German  army 
invaded  France  in  1940,  Mr.  Humber 
was  a  lawyer  and  business  executive  in 
Paris.  Returning  to  North  Carolina  a 
year  before  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  founded  the  Move- 
ment for  World  Federation  at  Davis 
Island,  North  Carolina. 

He  is  a  former  state  senator,  past 
chairman  of  the  boards  of  the  North 
Carolina  Art  Commission  and  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  a  director  of 


the  North  Carolina  Symphony,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  Capital  Plan- 
ning and  Heritage  Square  Commission, 
and  member  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Com- 
mission. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Art  Society,  North  Carolina  Liter- 
ary and  Historical  Association,  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Roanoke  Island 
Historical  Association.  He  holds  the 
1966  Salmagundi  Club  Medal  for  en- 
during service  to  the  arts  on  a  national 
level,  the  World  Government  News 
Medal,  and  the  American  War  Dads 
Prize  for  contributions  toward  World 
Peace. 

The  second  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
went  to  Mr.  Murphy,  who  will  have 
completed  30  years  of  service  in  the 
federal  government  at  the  end  of  July. 

President  Johnson  appointed  Mr. 
Murphy  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  1965.  Prior  to  that  he  had  served 
as  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
appointment  of  President  Kennedy. 

In  1947,  after  many  years  service 
in  the  Legislative  Counsel  Office  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Murphy 
became  administrative  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  in  1950  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  special  counsel  to  the 
President. 

The  Reverend  Bishop  Stowe,  received 
the  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree. 
One  of  the  nation's  leading  churchmen, 
he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  The  Metho- 
dist Church  in  1964  and  assigned  to 
the  Kansas  Area  with  headquarters  in 
Topeka. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  Oklahoma  City 
University,  Scarritt  College,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  St.  Paul  School 
of  Theology,  and  Methodist  Manor. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  books  and 
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articles,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  It 
All  Began  with  God,  and  has  served  as 
a  visiting  professor  or  lecturer  in  nine 
colleges  and  universities. 

Bishop  Stowe  has  a  doctorate  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
and  five  honorary  doctorates.  He  spent 
15  years  in  Oklahoma  prior  to  his 
election  as  bishop.  While  in  Oklahoma 
City,  he  served  in  numerous  capacities, 
including  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Conference  Commission  on  Christian 
Higher  Education. 

Retiring 

Retiring  faculty  and  staff  members 
were  honored  during  commencement 
and  reunion  weekend  at  the  graduation 
exercises  and  at  the  General  Alumni 
Association  dinner.  Those  honored 
were: 

Dr.  Edwin  P.  Alyea,  professor  of 
urology,  a  member  of  the  Duke  faculty 
since  1930;  Dr.  W.  Banks  Anderson, 
Sr.,  professor  of  ophthalmology,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duke  faculty  since  1930;  Dr. 
Katharine  Banham,  associate  professor 
of  psychology,  a  member  of  the  Duke 
faculty  since  1946;  Dr.  Kenneth  W. 
Clark,  professor  of  New  Testament,  a 
member  of  the  Duke  faculty  since  1931; 
Charles  A.  Dukes,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent and  formerly  director  of  alumni 
affairs,  a  member  of  the  administration 
since  1929;  Dr.  Irving  E.  Gray,  profes- 
sor of  zoology,  a  member  of  the  Duke 
faculty  since  1930;  Dr.  Calvin  B. 
Hoover,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Economics,  a  member  of  the  Duke 
faculty  since  1925;  A.  C.  Jordan,  as- 
sistant professor  of  English,  a  member 
of  the  Duke  faculty  since  1925;  Dr. 
Alan  K.  Manchester,  professor  of  his- 
tory, a  member  of  the  Duke  faculty 
since  1929;  Professor  A.  E.  Wacker- 
man,  professor  of  forest  utilization,  a 
member  of  the  Duke  faculty  since  1938; 
Dr.  E.  Willard  Berry,  professor  of 
geology,  a  member  of  the  Duke  faculty 
since  1936;  Dr.  Watt  W.  Eagle,  profes- 
sor of  otolaryngology,  a  member  of  the 
Duke  faculty  since  1930;  Dr.  Mabel  F. 
Rudisill,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Duke  faculty 
since  1948;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Ward,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  a  member  of  the 
Duke  faculty  since  1927;  and  W.  A. 
Tyree,  a  member  of  the  Duke  adminis- 
tration since  1924. 


THE    GENERAL    ALUMNI     ASSOCIATION     DINNER:     SECREST    TAKES     OVER     THE     GAVEL. 


News  of  Alumni 


THE  UNIVERSITY'S  major  alumni 
organizations,  the  General  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Council,  met 
during  commencement  and  reunion 
weekend,  June  2-5,  and  elected  new  of- 
ficers. 

Vann  V.  Secrest  '16,  of  Monroe, 
North  Carolina,  was  elected  president 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  and 
J.  Chisman  Hanes  '30,  LLB  '33,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council. 

Mr.  Secrest  is  operator  and  part- 
owner  of  the  Secrest  Drug  Company, 
Inc.,  and  the  Secrest  Feed  and  Seed 
Company.  He  also  owns  and  operates 
numerous  model  farms  in  Union 
County.  In  1965  Mr.  Secrest  was 
named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Union  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  also  has  been  named  on  two  dif- 


ferent occasions  as  "North  Carolina's 
Seedsman  of  the  Year"  by  the  North 
Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, and  organization  which  he  has 
twice  served  as  president.  In  addition  to 
being  active  in  civic  and  religious  or- 
ganizations, Mr.  Secrest  has  served 
alumni  and  the  University  in  numerous 
capacities  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  Hanes,  of  the  law  firm  of  Klags- 
brunn  &  Hanes,  began  his  legal  career 
with  a  firm  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
before  becoming  an  attorney  for  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
He  then  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  later  re- 
turned to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  During  World  War  II,  he 
served  in  the  air  force  and  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
entered  private  practice  with  Hans  A. 


Klagsbrunn  in  1947.  Mr.  Hanes  has 
held  numerous  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  religious,  educational,  and 
alumni  organizations. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the  General 
Alumni  Association  are:  Thomas  F. 
Hewitt  '28,  of  Kinston,  North  Carolina, 
vice  president,  and  Ray  J.  Tysor  '21,  of 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  vice  presi- 
dent. J.  D.  Long  '41,  of  Greensboro, 
was  elected  alumni  representative  on 
the  Athletic  Council. 

The  National  Council  also  elected 
P.  J.  Baugh  '54,  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  vice  chairman  and,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  Ruth 
Gambill  Miller  (Mrs.  Ben  N.)  RN  '36, 
of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Richard 
G.  Connar  '41,  MD  '44,  of  Tampa, 
Florida,  and  Walter  A.  Biggs  '27,  of 
Durham.  Newly  elected  members-at- 
large  are:  C.  S.  Hooper  '31,  of  New 
York  City,  Aurelia  Gray  Eller  (Mrs. 
John  D.,  Jr.)  '54,  of  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hanes,  Mr.  Baugh, 
and  Mr.  Biggs. 

Annual  Giving 

The  business  sessions  of  the  National 
Council  and  the  General  Alumni  As- 
sociation were  not  devoted  entirely  to 
elections.  Also  featured  were  a  Loyalty 
Fund  report  and  the  presentation  of 
class  gifts. 

P.  J.  Baugh  '54  and  Ray  J.  Tysor  '21 
reported  at  the  council  and  association 
meetings,  respectively,  that  as  of  June  3 
the  1966-67  Loyalty  Fund  totaled 
$742,150.73  from  14,904  donors.  Since 
the  campaign  would  not  end  until  June 
30  (after  this  issue  of  the  Register 
went  to  press),  both  men  spoke  optimis- 
tically of  reaching  this  year's  goal  of 
$800,000. 

The  $800,000  total  represents  the 
second  stage  in  a  three-stage  effort  to 
reach  an  annual  goal  of  $1,000,000  for 
the  Loyalty  Fund.  The  final  stage  will 
be  undertaken  in  the  1967-68  campaign. 

Helping  in  efforts  to  reach  this  year's 
goal  were  special  gifts  from  the  Golden 
Anniversary  Class  of  1917,  Silver  An- 
niversary Class  of  1942,  and  Tenth 
Anniversary  Reunion  Class  of  1957. 
The  gifts  were  presented  at  the  General 
Alumni  Association  meeting. 

Alex  McMahon  '42  reported  that 
278  donors  in  his  class  had  contributed 
$50,956.85.  Watson  Smoot  '17  pre- 
sented $7,817.75  from  38  donors;  and 
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Randall    Terry   '57   reported   that    327 
donors  had  contributed  $8,288.75. 

A  Re-emphasis 

Loyalty  Fund  leaders,  optimistic 
about  reaching  this  year's  goal  of 
$800,000,  were  already  looking  toward 
the  1967-68  campaign  as  the  National 
Council  and  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion met  on  campus.  The  $1,000,000 
goal  of  next  year's  campaign  is  the  final 
stage  of  a  three-stage  effort  to  raise  an- 
nual giving  through  the  Loyalty  Fund 
to  a  record  level.  And  to  emhasize  the 
importance  of  achieving  this  level,  the 
National  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
which  also  was  read  at  the  General 
Alumni  Association  meeting.  The 
resolution  states: 

"Whereas  Duke  University  recog- 
nizes its  obligation  to  help  meet  major 
educational  needs  of  its  region  and  the 
nation  and  is  thereby  required  to 
strengthen  and  vitalize  its  academic 
programs,  protect  established  standards 
of  quality,  and  assure  students  of 
steadily  superior  educational  opportu- 
nity, and 

"Whereas  such  obligation  clearly  de- 
mands greater  financial  support,  and 

"Whereas  alumni  and  friends  have 
traditionally  assumed,  over  the  course 
of   twenty  years,   an  essential   role   in 
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helping  to  meet  the  University's  finan- 
cial needs,  and 

"Whereas  substantial  and  unusual  op- 
portunities have  been  offered  by  a  Ford 
Foundation  Challenge  Grant,  in  itself 
recognition  of  and  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  Duke  University's  pursuit 
of  academic  excellence, 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  National 
Council  hereby  call  on  all  friends  and 
alumni  of  Duke  University,  in  every 
class  and  throughout  the  country,  to 
put  forth  a  concerted  effort,  of  un- 
precedented strength  and  determination, 
in  order  that  our  milestone  goal  of  one 
million  Loyalty  Fund  dollars  be  at- 
tained in  1967-68." 

Talks  and  Lectures 

An  estimated  1,200  alumni  and  their 
families,  many  of  them  returning  for 
reunions  of  the  Half  Century  Club,  the 
Class  of  1917,  the  classes  of  1918-19, 
the  classes  of  1921-24,  the  Class  of 
1942,  the  Class  of  1957,  and  the  classes 
of  1961-63,  had  an  opportunity  during 
commencement  and  reunion  weekend  to 
learn  about  the  University's  educational 
programs  as  well  as  to  inform  them- 
selves more  fully  about  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  affecting  criminal  jus- 
tice and  procedure. 

Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole,  University  pro- 


vost, spoke  to  the  General  Alumni 
Association  and  National  Council  about 
the  University.  Earlier,  alumni  had 
been  able  to  attend  the  Ninth  Annual 
Alumni  Lecture  Series,  "The  Federaliza- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice."  The  lectures 
were  delivered  by  Professor  Francis 
Paschal  and  Associate  Professor  Law- 
rence Wallace,  both  members  of  the 
School  of  Law  faculty. 

Dr.  Cole  explained  that  although  the 
University  is  expanding  its  involvement 
in  national  and  international  programs, 
its  primary  interest  is  in  serving  the 
South  and  North  Carolina.  Fifty-two 
per  cent  of  the  University's  1967-68 
student  body  will  be  southerners,  he 
said,  with  North  Carolinians  making  up 
19  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  In  ad- 
dition, the  number  of  North  Carolinians 
accepted  at  Duke  for  the  coming  year 
is  up  8  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
Dr.  Cole  also  discussed  the  University's 
regional  programs  as  well  as  difficulties 
the  University  faces  in  faculty  recruit- 
ing and  admissions. 

At  the  alumni  lectures,  alumni  were 
told  that  the  rights  of  an  accused  and 
of  a  victim  were  entirely  different  mat- 
ters, and  that  while  the  rights  of  the 
victim  were  important,  public  concern 
for  the  victim's  rights  should  not  be 
allowed  to  compromise  the  rights  of  the 
accused. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

Floyd  C.   Caveness 

President 
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Class  Notes 

Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 

HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

Henry  A.  Dennis 

President 

Dr.  John  C.  Boggs,  Sr.,  for  32  years 
president  of  Randolph-Macon  Academy, 
Front  Royal,  Va.,  has  retired  and  is  liv- 
ing in  Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Maude  Wilkinson  Dunn  '06  was 
selected  by  the  Durham  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation as  one  of  Durham's  five  Mothers 
of  the  Year.  A  retired  school  principal, 
Mrs.  Dunn  has  four  children,  one  being 
Albert  W.  Dunn  '43,  a  Goodyear  vice 
president  who  is  now  in  the  Philippines, 
and  nine  grandchildren. 


Mary  White  Cranford  Clardy  (Mrs. 
W.  C),  a  resident  of  the  Methodist  Re- 
tirement Home  in  Durham,  was  honored 
recently  by  Sigma  Chis  of  Duke  and  Caro- 
lina. She  is  the  oldest  living  "Sweetheart" 
of  Sigma  Chi  of  the  Duke  chapter,  and 
she  believes  she  may  be  the  oldest  one 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

H.  W.  (Slim)  Kendall  (litt.d.  '60) 
has  retired  after  37  years  with  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News.  From  1942  to  1965  he 
was  editor  of  the  paper  and  since  then  has 
been  contributing  editor.   He  will  continue 


to  live  in  Greensboro,  and  his  syndicated 
column,  "Among  Us  Tar  Heels,"  will  ap- 
pear  in    18    newspapers    across   the   state. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1973 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Sprinkle 

President 


Waller  L.  Taylor  (a.m.  '24,  m.d.  '34), 
a  physician  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  for 
more  than  30  years,  was  named  the  1967 
"Virginia  Beach  First  Citizen"  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Beach  Jaycees.  He  has  also  been  on 
the  local  school  board,  and  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  for  First 
and  Merchants  National  Bank  and  the 
Virginia  Beach  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association's  board  of  directors.  He  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  have  three  children,  one  being 
Walter  L.  Taylor,  Jr.,  m.d.  '63  of  Rich- 
mond. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1974 

Dr.  Edgar  B.  Fisher 

President 


J.  Temple  Gobbel  is  senior  vice  president 
of  North  Carolina  National  Bank  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  former  superin- 
tendent of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  city  schools,  is 
the  new  director  of  the  Raleigh  Cultural 
Center. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

Dr.  William  R.  Pitts 

President 


Edwin  S.  Yarbrough,  Jr.,  president  of 
J.  M.  Mathes  Company,  wholesale  tobacco 
distribution  firm  of  Durham,  was  named 
1967  recipient  of  the  Timothy  Patrick 
Barry  Junior  Award  at  the  close  of  the 
National  Association  of  Tobacco  Distribu- 
tors national  convention.  The  award, 
established  by  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company  in  1957,  is  bestowed  annually 
on  a  member  of  the  association  "whose 
career  and  contribution  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  industry  unqualifiedly  merits 
singular  recognition  and  esteem." 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

Rufus  W.  Reynolds 

President 


Fred  S.  Royster  of  Henderson,  N.  C, 
managing  director  of  the  Bright  Belt 
Warehouse  Association,  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  Tobacco  Tax  Council.  He 
is  also  chairman  of  a  35-member  flue- 
cured  tobacco  marketing  committee  created 
recently  by  North  Carolina  Governor  Dan 
Moore. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

Philip  M.  Bolich 

President 


Walter  S.  (Jack)  Persons,  a  member  of 
the  Duke  Athletic  Department  and  former 
lacrosse  coach,  was  honored  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  last  fall  in  Baltimore.  Some 
100  former  players  and  their  wives  were 
present  and  presented  him  with  an  oil 
painting  of  himself. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

Dr.  J.  H.  Phillips 

President 


John  V.  (Jack)  Darwin  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  is  general  manager  of  the  textile  di- 
vision of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
and  has  supervision  over  mills  in  Gastonia, 
N.  C.,  Bennettsville,  S.  C,  two  in  Wood- 
stock, Ontario,  one  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
and  one  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  He 
and  Mrs.  Darwin,  who  live  in  Gastonia, 
have  two  sons,  the  younger,  John  Robert, 
being  a  Duke  freshman. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

Charles  R.  Humphreys,  Jr. 

President 


On  July  1,  Julia  Bradshaw  Suitt  (Mrs. 
O.  L.)  R.N.,  will  retire  after  30  years  of 
service  at  Duke  Hospital.  She  is  night 
nursing  supervisor. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

Dr.  Norman  F.  Ross 

President 


Albert  F.  Brown  is  guidance  counselor  at 
Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Seth  B.  Hinshaw  (r.  '38),  a  resident 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  is  a  trustee  counselor  of  Guil- 
ford College. 

Grace  Rollings  Levadie  (Mrs.  Benja- 
min) a.m.,  chairman  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage department  at  Spaulding  High 
School,  Barre,  Vt.,  is  also  the  wife  of  a 
chemist  who  works  for  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  mother  of  a  son  who  is  a 
high  school  senior. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

Thomas  C.  Parsons 

President 


Earl  H.  Brendall  b.d.  is  pastor  of  the 
First   Methodist   Church,    Baldwyn,    Miss. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

Joseph  W.  Riley 

President 


Howard  Eastwood,   Jr.,  is  southeastern 
area  manager  for  the  meat  products  divi- 


sion of  Armour  Foods  Company  with 
headquarters  in  Atlanta.  He  is  married 
and  has  four  children. 

David  H.  Ulmer  (ph.d.  '55),  a  member 
of  the  botany  department  at  Keuka  Col- 
lege, Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.,  represented  Duke 
at  the  inauguration  of  that  college's  new 
president  on  April   15. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

Mrs.  Walter  R.  McClain 

President 


Francis  W.  Adsit  m.f.  of  Athens,  Ga., 
is  wood  handling  and  yard  superintendent 
at  Bowaters  Southern  Paper  Corporation. 
He    is    married    and    has    three    children. 

Joe  L.  Bonnet  (m.d.  '49)  is  an  obste- 
trician and  gynecologist  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

On  April  16  Harold  Schultz  a.m. 
(ph.d.  '43)  was  Duke's  representative  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  where  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  History. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Bolich 

President 


A.  McKay  Brabham,  Jr.,  b.d.,  editor  of 
the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Advocate, 
received  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree 
from  Wofford  College  at  its  June  Com- 
mencement. 

James  E.  Henry,  Jr.,  is  public  safety 
advisor,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, American  Embassy,  Santo  Domingo, 
D.  R. 

Robert  L.  Miles  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
is  general  manager,  special  products  de- 
partment, Flight  Propulsion  Division,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  daughters. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

Word  C.  Clark 

President 


John  C.  (Chuck)  Alexander  of  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  has  entered  the  insurance 
business.  A  golf  pro  since  1945,  he  was  at 
Blair  Park  in  High  Point  from  1954  to 
1958,  prior  to  taking  a  position  with  Ben- 
venue  Country  Club  in  Rocky  Mount 
where  he  stayed  until  February.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Sarah  Cole  '43, 
who  is  director  of  the  Student  Union  at 
North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College,  and 
they  have  two  sons,  the  older  a  Duke  stu- 
dent. 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  Duke  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  is  chairman  of  the  Orange 
County  Board  of  Education. 

J.  Alex  McMahon,  vice  president  of 
the  Hospital  Saving  Association  of  Chapel 
Hill,  has  been  elected  to  the  Chapel  Hill 
board  of  North  Carolina  National  Bank. 
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SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:   1968 

Randolph  R.  Few 

President 


William  M.  Alston,  Jr.,  of  Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif.,  is  vice  president  of  Carte 
Blanche  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles,  an 
affiliated  company  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Since  last  July  William  Bevan  a.m. 
(ph.d.  '48)  has  been  vice  president  and 
provost  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  was 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at 
Kansas  State  University,  where  he  had  been 
since  1959.  He  and  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Chorpening  Bevan  '54,  have  three  sons. 

William  S.  Hooten  m.d.  practices  in- 
ternal medicine  in  Lynchburg,  Va.  He  is 
married  and  has  four  children. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

E.  Edward  Newsom 

President 


Charles  K.  Ballard  has  retired  from 
his  position  with  Duke  Power  Company 
and  is  working  with  Southeastern  Premium 
Acceptance  Corporation,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
W.  M.  Black  c.e.  is  district  sales 
manager  for  Armco  Steel  Corporation  with 
headquarters  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  His  ter- 
ritory includes  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

George  P.  Clark 

President 


Marjorie  Carter  Dillingham  a.m.,  wife 
of  William  P.  Dillingham  ph.d.  '50, 
teaches  part  time  in  the  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity department  of  modern  languages. 
For  next  year  she  has  received  from  the 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society  a  $2,500 
scholarship,  which  she  plans  to  use  to 
continue  work  on  her  Ph.D.  dissertation 
on  "Contemporary  Social  Theater  in 
Spain." 

Robert  F.  Kibler  (m.d.  '49)  is  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  (neurology)  at  Emory 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

J.  Garland  Wolfe 

President 


Harry  S.  Progler  e.e.  of  Media,  Pa., 
is  sales  manager  and  engineer  for  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Lawrence  Jack  Wilchins  (m.d.  '47), 
a  general  surgeon  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
senior  attending  physician  at  Jewish  Hos- 
pital and  Deaconess  Hospital,  clinical  in- 
structor   at   the    University    of   Cincinnati 
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Medical  School,  and  senior  research  fellow 
at  May  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
He  and  Mrs.  Wilchins  have  three  children. 

BORN: 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Elinore 
Nicholl  Wren  (Mrs.  James  E.)  and 
Mr.  Wren,  Millville,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  15. 
Named  James  Nicholl. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

William  R.  Winders 

President 

Elizabeth  A.  Chase  ll.b.  is  special 
assistant  for  legislation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  which  is  charged  with  increasing 
the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality  of 
health  workers.  She  began  her  federal 
career  in  1948  as  an  attorney  in  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel,  U.  S.  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  has  had  a  number  of  as- 
signments since  then. 

James  H.  Corrigan,  Jr.,  m.e.  is  metals 
division  sales  manager  for  Archer  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Charles  G.  Monnett,  Jr.,  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  director  of  the  glaucoma 
screening  clinics  for  North  Carolina,  has 
been  elected  second  vice  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

Alfred  B.  Tollman,  Jr. 

President 


James  L.  Seay  is  an  attorney  in  Raleigh. 
N.  C. 

Polly  Weedin  Swafford  (Mrs.  Her- 
man M.)  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  teaches  at 
Indian  Hills  Junior  High  School,  Shawnee 
Mission. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

Chester  P.  Middlesworth 

President 


Harold  D.  Evans,  Jr.,  teaches  English  at 
California  State  Polytechnic  College,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Jane  Caldwell  Williams  (Mrs.  Hugh 
F.),  who  has  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  with  a  major 
in  speech,  is  principal  of  the  Upper  School 
(grades  6  through  12)  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton.  The 
wife  of  a  merchant,  she  has  two  daughters 
and  a  son. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

Robert  L.  Hazel 

President 


Roland  Collins  Elliott  (Mrs.  Stuart 
W.)  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  headed  the  pro- 
ject-finding    committee      of     the     Junior 


League,  which  established  The  Charlotte 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center  to  be  opened 
in  September. 

R.  Carl  Hubbard  (ll.b.  '53)  is  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  The  Springs 
Company,  which  was  organized  April  1  to 
coordinate  the  operation  of  various  Springs 
non-textile  companies  and  to  serve  the 
Springs  trusts  and  foundations.  He  and 
his  wife,  Catherine  Brent  Hubbard  '52, 
have  a  son  and  a  daughter  and  live  in 
Lancaster,  S.  C 

Joan  Simpson  Jones  of  Concord,  N.  C, 
is  the  wife  of  Branson  C.  Jones,  an 
assistant  vice  president  of  Cannon  Mills 
Company.  They  have  two  daughters,  ages 
11   and  4. 

James  G.  Steele  (e.e.  '53)  has  been 
promoted  to  administrator.  Operations 
Systems,   for  R.C.A.   in  Somerville,  N.   J. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

John  T.  Warmath,  Jr. 

President 


Major  Ernest  L.  Howell  of  Durham 
has  received  the  Bronze  Star  medal  at 
Mactan  Isle  Airfield,  Philippines,  for  meri- 
torious achievement  in  Viet  Nam.  Now 
a  tactical  operations  officer,  he  flew  45 
combat  sorties  in  Viet  Nam  and  has  also 
been  awarded  the  Air  Medal  with  one  oak 
leaf  cluster. 

Gordon  R.  McKinney  ph.d.  was  one  of 
nine  Mead  Johnson  employees  to  receive 
the  President's  Award  for  1966,  which  is 
the  company's  highest  honor  for  em- 
ployees. Dr.  McKinney  is  senior  research 
fellow,  endocrinology. 

Charles  E.  Ratliff,  Jr.,  a.m.  (ph.d. 
'55)  is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
economics  at  Davidson  College,  Davidson, 
N.  C. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

Robert  B.  Midgette,  Jr. 

President 


William  G.  Bell,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '55),  is  staff 
vice  president — legal  for  Eastern  Airlines 
and  is  based  in  Miami,  Fla.  Mr.  Bell  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 

John  Wesley  Chandler  b.d.  (ph.d.  '54) 
dean  of  the  faculty  at  Williams  College, 
is  the  new  president  of  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

Dr.  W.  Scott  James 

President 


Nan  Alyea,  a  certified  public  accountant, 
has  a  position  with  the  Durham  account- 
ing firm  of  Thomas,  Knight,  Trent  and 
King.  She  works  full-time  during  tax 
season  and  part-time  the  remainder  of 
the  year  when  she  also  travels. 


William  E.  (Bill)  Sanders  is  chief  of 
the  Heart  Information  Center,  National 
Heart  Institute,  Bethesda,  Md.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  is  principal  adviser  to  the  director 
of  the  institute  and  members  of  the  insti- 
tute staff  on  information  and  educational 
activities.  Mr.  Sanders  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  in  Rockville,  Md. 

George  G.  Scholley  c.e.,  who  has 
been  with  ALCOA  since  1953,  has  been 
named  manager,  advanced  projects  divi- 
sion, which  has  the  responsibility  of  de- 
fining and  furthering  the  company's  par- 
ticipation in  oceanography.  He  lives  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  F.  Whitescarver,  Jr.,  an  at- 
torney, is  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  His  home 
is  in  Annandale,  Va. 

MARRIED: 

Mimi  E.  Wannamaker  to  Albert  G. 
Fisher  on  Sept.  17.  Residence:  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

J.  Edward  King 

President 


James  P.  Farber  has  been  promoted  by 
President  Johnson  to  Class  Four  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  U.S.A.  He  is  cur- 
rently stationed  as  United  States  Consul 
in  Kisangani.  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  but  will  return  to  the  States  in 
July,  1967,  for  reassignment.  Mrs.  Farber 
and  their  three  children  have  accompanied 
him  on  all  of  his  overseas  assignments. 

Carl  H.  King,  Jr.,  is  with  Heritage 
Homes  in  Asheville,  but  lives  in  Arden, 
N.  C. 

A.  Clay  Williams,  II  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Belleville  National  Savings  Bank, 
Belleville,  Mo.,  having  previously  been 
with  the  Universal  C.I.T.  Credit  Corpora- 
tion.  He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 

BORN: 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Kath- 
erine  Hinds  Smythe  (Mrs.  W.  Hamil- 
ton, III)  a.m.  and  Mr.  Smythe,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  Jan.  26.    Named  Stanley  Clay. 
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NEXT  REUNION:   1969 

Richard  Maxwell 

President 


Robert  S.  Anderson  has  been  named 
marketing  planning  manager  for  Sperry 
Rand's  Sperry  Microwave  Electronics  and 
Electronic  Tube  Divisions  in  Florida.  His 
headquarters  are  in  Clearwater. 

Letty  Lee  Lauffer  Failing  and 
Robert  M.  Failing  m.d.  '56,  who  have 
four  children,  live  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
He  is  certified  in  anatomical,  clinical  and 
forensic  pathology. 
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Clifton  N.  Cooke  '52  has  been  named 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Airlines  by  Trans  World  Airlines.  TWA 
has  had  a  technical  assistance  contract 
with    Saudi    Arabian    Airlines   since    1946. 


MARRIED: 

Dr.  Jacqueline  Ford  Silver  to  Pro- 
fessor Kurt  Mislow  on  Dec.  10.  Residence: 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Jules  N.  Stiffel  to  Lisbeth  Cherniack 
on  Oct.   18.    Residence:  Chicago.  111. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

James  L.  Bennett 

President 


Bradley  Small  Burnett  (Mrs.  Waldo) 
r.n.,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  is  director  of  the 
Tioga  County  Mental  Health  Clinic. 

George  LaVoo  is  minister  of  The  Pres- 
byterian-Congregational Federated  Church. 
Calumet,  Mich. 

On  Jan.  1  Donald  R.  Lovett  became 
president  of  the  Dixon  National  Bank, 
Dixon,  111.  His  wife  is  the  former  Carol 
Pulver  '57. 

W.  Graham  Lynch,  III,  has  been  elected 
a  vice  president  of  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  A 
member  of  the  bond  department  staff,  he 
is  municipal  bond  trader.  Mr.  Lynch  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

Vernon  P.  Mangum  m.d.  and  Virginia 
Sanford  Mangum  m.d.,  a  psychiatrist  and 
pediatrician  respectively,  live  in  Goldsboro, 
N.  C.    They  have  two  children. 

Julian  G.  Olive  c.e.  is  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Thomas  &  Olive,  Inc.,  consult- 
ing engineers  of  Durham. 

John  H.  Watson,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Dictaphone's  sales  department  in  New 
York  City,  has  been  named  Puerto  Rico 
district  manager.    He  has  also  been  cited 


Man  '58,  San  Marino,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  4. 
Named  Susan  Lynne. 


Charles  E.  Landreth  '39  has  been  elected 
executive  vice  president  of  Curling  Brew- 
ing Company  with  headquarters  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  He  was  previously  vice  presi- 
dent of  the   company's   southern   division. 


by  the  firm's   Achievement  Club  for  out- 
standing sales  performance. 

BORN: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Ward  Kurad  and  Martha  Trotter  Kurad 
m.a.t.  '62.  Baltimore.  Md..  on  March  10. 
Named  Karen  McCain. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

George  C.  Beacham.  Jr. 

President 


Joseph  L.  Bernd  ph.d.  is  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 

On  June  1  John  M.  Cartwright  be- 
came executive  director  of  Allied  Arts  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Martha  Clyde  Davis  b.s.n.ed.  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  professor  to  asso- 
ciate professor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Nursing.  Her  specialty 
is  psychiatric  nursing. 

David  E.  Ketcham  (m.f.  '58)  is  chief, 
division  of  insect  and  disease  control, 
northeastern  state  and  private  forestry 
area.  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  Formerly  he  was 
chief  of  the  forest  pest  control  branch  in 
the  Forest  Service's  northern  region  head- 
quarters. 

Douglas  N.  Wilson  of  Greenville, 
N.  C,  has  been  elected  trust  officer  of 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

BORN: 

A  son  to  Joseph  C.  Glass.  Jr.,  b.d. 
and  Mrs.  Glass,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  March 
7. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  William  D. 
McMan  e.e.  and  Virginia  Partlow  Me- 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

Stephen  G.  Young 

President 


Curtis  E.  Cobb  m.e.  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
is  a  nuclear  product  specialist-contract 
administration  for  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
Company,  nuclear  facilities  plant.  His  cur- 
rent assignment  is  managing  the  contract 
for  replacement  nuclear  reactors  for  the 
submarines  Nautilus  and  Seawolf.  Also 
of  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  March,  1966, 
Mr.  Cobb  became  the  epee  champion  of 
Virginia  in  the  Virginia  Open  Invitational 
Fencing  Tournament. 

Herbert  M.  Johnson  is  manager  of  in- 
stitutional sales  for  Cambridge  University 
Press  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

BORN: 

Third  son  to  Joanne  Snow  Osteen 
(  Mrs.  William  L. )  and  Mr.  Osteen. 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  22.  Named 
Robert  Bennett. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Mary 
Ann  Coslow  Wimsatt  a.m.  (ph.d.  '64) 
and  James  Irving  Wimsatt  ph.d.  '64. 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  on  March  8.  Named 
Alison  Ross. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

Linwood  B.  Hollowell,  Jr. 

President 


Arthur  M.  Bjontegard,  Jr.,  is  trust 
officer  of  the  Columbia  office  of  South 
Carolina  National  Bank. 

George  C.  Hudson,  Jr.  (a.m.  '61),  bas 
completed  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  is  a 
member  of  the  department  of  English  at 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Louise  Winget 
'61. 

Marcia  L.  Tuttle  is  working  in  the 
reference  department  of  Guy  W.  Bailey 
Library,  University  of  Vermont.  Burling- 
ton. 

MARRIED: 

Patsy  Lee  Apple  r.n.  to  Dr.  F. 
D.  Morse,  Jr.,  on  Feb.  4.  Residence: 
Pearisburg,  Va. 

Craig  D.  Choate  to  Annette  Wagner 
on  April  7.    Residence:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BORN: 

A  son  to  Dulcie  Gustavson  Bowers 
b.s.n.  and  Thaddeus  R.  Bowers.  Ill  '60, 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  on  Feb.  14.  Named  Michael 
William. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  William 
H.  Bradford,  Jr.,  (ll.b.  '62)  and  Rebecca 
Mills  Bradford  '63.  Bethesda,  Md..  on 
Feb.  5.    Named  Stacey  Ann. 
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COMMENCEMENT    IN    THE    30'S:     HELD    HERE    UNTIL    THE    INDOOR    STADIUM    WAS    BUILT    AND    THE    WEATHER    HAZARD    REDUCED. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

Herbert  S.  Reese 

President 


Laura  J.  DiLeo  m.ed.  of  Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y.,  is  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

Ellen  V.  Foscue  is  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  development  for  Marlboro 
School  of  Music,  New  York  City.  During 
July,  August  and  September  of  each  year 
she  is  in  Marlboro,  Vt.,  with  the  Marlboro 
Music  Festival. 

John  W.  Kilgore  a.m.  (p.h.d.  '65)  is 
chairman  of  the  new  department  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  at  North  Carolina  Wes- 
leyan  College,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

MARRIED: 

J.  Edward  Vaughn  m.f.  to  Nancy 
Anne  Niedermeyer  on  March  1 1 .  Resi- 
dence: Idleyld  Park,  Ore. 

BORN: 

Second  son  to  Thomas  Wilson  (m.d. 
'64)  and  Jeanne  Thomas  Wilson  '62, 
Topeka,  Kan.,  on  April  6.  Named  Ken- 
drick  Barnes. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

Dr.   Kenneth   L.   Oliver 

President 


hem  Steel  Corporation's  Baltimore  sales 
district.  Formerly  he  served  as  a  sales- 
man in  the   Baltimore   office. 

Terry  F.  Walser,  a  chemist  in  the 
utilities  department,  Burlington,  N.  C, 
participated  in  the  program  of  the  six- 
teenth Southern  Water  Resources  and 
Pollution  Control  Conference  held  on  the 
Duke  campus  in  April. 

MARRIED: 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Hotchkiss  to  Linda 
Marie  McWhirter  on  April  1.  Residence: 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Dr.  Glenn  E.  Minah  to  Barbara  E. 
Ellis  on  April  1.  Residence:  New  Bern, 
N.  C. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

Stephen  R.  Braswell 

President 


George  D.  Challenger  is  a  salesman  in 
the  Greensboro,  N.  C,  suboffice  of  Bethle- 


J.  Peter  Lovell  is  minister  of  Apple 
River  Methodist  Church,  Apple  River,  111. 
He  and  his  wife  have  one  little  girl. 

Baker  A.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  e.e.,  chief 
of  reasearch  at  the  University  of  Texas 
computer  facility,  Houston,  was  a  session 
chairman  for  the  1967  Spring  Joint  Com- 
puter Conference  held  in  Atlantic  City 
on  April  18-20.  The  Conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Information    Processing    Societies. 


Carol  Wilson  Penney  (Mrs.  D.  E.) 
received  the  M.S.  degree  in  1966  from 
Tulane  and  is  currently  a  graduate  student 
in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

MARRIED: 

Karen  L.  Stansberry  to  Alden  Briggs 
on   Nov.   26.    Residence:    Lincoln,    Mass. 

BORN: 

A  daughter  to  Betsy  Crawford  Reed 
(Mrs.  Charles  B.)  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Reed, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  on  March  12.  Named 
Jennifer  Rene. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1973 

A.  Marvin   Quattlebaum 

President 


Thomas  Al worth,  a  graduate  of  George 
Washington  University  Law  School  in 
1966,  is  a  law  clerk — court  crier  for  Hon. 
Robert  Shaw,  United  States  District  Court, 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  and  his  wife  make  their 
home  in  East  Orange. 

Sally  Spratt  Andrews,  who  completed 
the  m.a.t.  degree  at  Harvard  this  month, 
and  Thomas  J.  Andrews  ll.b.  '64,  an 
attorney  with  Hale  &  Dorr  in  Boston,  make 
their  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Capt.  Thomas  K.  Carlton,  Jr.,  m.d.  is 
one  of  a  U.  S.  Air  Force  volunteer  medi- 
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cal  team  which  provides  medical  and 
dental  care  for  patients  in  the  Thailand 
jungle  under  the  people  to  people  program 
while  in  Southeast  Asia.  Project  officer 
and  a  member  of  the  U.S.A.F.  dispensary, 
he  works  with  local  Thai  health  authori- 
ties in  conducting  a  preventive  medicine 
program  as  part  of  his  off-duty  com- 
munity service. 

J.  Perry  Leavell,  Jr..  a.m.,  who  re- 
ceived the  PH.D.  with  highest  distinction 
in  June  from  Tulane,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  department  of  history  at  Drew 
University's  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Madi- 
son, N.  J. 

On  April  1,  J.  Mark  Leggett  left  Bur- 
lington Industries  and  moved  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  to  work  for  the  Virginia  State  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce. 

John  F.  Lomax  of  Tryon,  N.  C,  is 
manager  of  the  local  branch  of  Duke 
Power  Company.  He  and  Mrs.  Lomax 
have  a  young  daughter,  Vicki  Louise. 

MARRIED: 

Miriam  E.  Cooper  m.a.t.  to  Lt.  Max 
Wankerl  on  June  25,  1966.  Residence: 
Patrick   A.F.B.,   Fla. 

Ernest  F.  Godlove  to  Jane  A.  Stamper 
on  July  9,  1966.   Residence:  Lawton,  Okla. 

Pamela  G.  Moeszinger  b.s.n.  to  Capt. 
Jimmy  B.  Yancy  on  May  14,  1966.  Resi- 
dence:   Atlanta.   Ga. 

BORN: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Carol 
Robert  Armstrong  and  Theodore  M. 
Armstrong  ll.b.  '64,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
Feb.   11.    Named  Evelyn  Anne. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Nancy 
Jenkins  Best  and  James  A.  Best,  III, 
New  Bern,  N.  C,  on  March  8.  Named 
Amy  Elizabeth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Beverly  Griffin 
Lea  (Mrs.  Frank  G.)  and  Lieutenant 
(jg)  Lea,  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  April  11. 
Named  Frank  James  Gannaway. 
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FIRST  REUNION:  1970 
Kip  Espy 
President 

Marshall  R.  Ball  of  New  Bern,  a  junior 
student  at  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  has  been  awarded  a  $1,000 
medical  scholarship  given  by  the  Pfizer 
Laboratories  Division  of  Charles  Pfizer 
&  Co. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Fryer  ll.b., 
U.S.M.C.R.  is  the  assistant  staff  legal 
officer  at  the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Center, 
Barstow,  Calif. 

Dennis  Huggins  m.r.e.  is  director  of 
education  for  First  Methodist  Church, 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 

James  V.  May  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Huch  Leather  Company,  Chicago, 


111.,  a  tannery  of  horsehides  and  cattle- 
hides  which  was  founded  in  1885.  A  na- 
tive of  Mount  Olive,  N.  C,  he  is  married 
and  has   two   daughters. 

Lt.  (jg)  Philip  C.  Perine  lives  in 
Brunswick,  Me.  After  completing  the 
Navy's  flight  training  program,  he  was 
assigned  to  a  patrol  squadron  and  is  flying 
land-based   anti-submarine   patrol   aircraft. 

MARRIED: 

Ens.  Stanley  Edward  Burgess 
U.S.C.G.  to  Lynda  Jean  Polkinghorn  on 
April  2.    Residence:   Honolulu.  Haw. 

Margaret  Ann  Cartwright  to  Edward 
S.  Bauer  on  Dec.  27.  Residence:  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Richard  Cobb  Ranson  to  Judith  C. 
Niedringhaus  on  March  25.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

BORN: 

First  child  and  son  to  Lesley  Carpen- 
ter Grilli  b.s.n.  and  Donald  A.  Grilli, 
Jackson,  N.  J.,  on  July  27,  1966.  Named 
Stephen   Donald. 

A  son  to  Joseph  Moreng,  Jr.,  c.e. 
and  Mrs.  Moreng.  Ridgefield,  N.  J.,  on 
Feb.  26.    Named  Joseph  Christopher. 
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FIRST  REUNION:    1970 

Dennis  Ferguson 

President 


Annette  Chalker  Askew  (Mrs.  Har- 
lan D.)  a.m.  of  Athens,  Ala.,  represented 
Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Athens  College  on  May  6. 

E.  Carole  Brannon  m.a.t.  is  a  teacher 
at  The   Lovett  Schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Thomas  P.  Lanning  m.e.  lives  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  and  works  for  Duke  Power 
Company. 

Carolyn  Odom  Little  (Mrs.  Terry 
H.)  is  living  in  Michigan  and  is  4-H  youth 
agent.  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  for 
Washtenaw  County. 

Tharon  McConnell  b.s.n.,  a  public 
health  nurse  and  a  native  of  Mooresville, 
N.  C,  is  a  volunteer  for  The  Method- 
ist Committee  for  Overseas  Relief  now 
serving  with  the  Viet  Nam  Christian  Serv- 
ice in  Quang  Ngai. 

BORN: 

First  child  and  son  to  Judith  Rod- 
rigues  Dibbs  (Mrs.  David  M.)  and  Mr. 
Dibbs,  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  Feb.  13.  Named 
Elliot  David. 
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FIRST  REUNION:    1970 

Stephen   T.   Vacendack 

President 


completed  the  Trane  specialized  graduate 
engineer  training  program,  which  consists 
of  instruction  on  Trane  products  and  their 
specialized  heat  transfer  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 

John  F.  Corey  d.ed.  became  an  assis- 
tant director  of  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education  last  December.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment  he  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College.  The  Corey  family  now  lives  in 
Raleigh. 

Judith  Anne  Futch  of  Burgaw,  N.  C, 
is  attending  Yale  Law  School,  and  Ann 
Hall  Freiberg  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  is 
working  on  the  m.a.t.  program  in  history 
at  Yale.  They  live  together  in  New  Haven. 

MARRIED: 

Leslie  R.  Boone  to  Lt.  Robert  M. 
White  on  Dec.  28.  Residence:  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Charlotte  Bunch  to  James  Weeks  on 
March  25.    Residence:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sue  Ann  Bunck  to  Capt.  Robert  R. 
Teall,  U.S.M.C,  on  March  11.  Residence: 
Clarksville  Base,  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky. 

Cynthia  Dean  Carlton  to  Ens.  Nor- 
man A.  Smith  on  April  29.  Residence: 
Sanford,  Fla. 

Alma  Sue  Green  to  Bruce  W.  Stone 
on  April    1.     Residence:    Durham,  N.   C. 

Sharon  Ann  Zipse  m.a.t.  to  Wayne 
Fesler  on  March  26.  Residence:  Danville, 
Va. 

BORN: 

A  son  to  Judy  Stanley  Hughes  and 
William  M.  Hughes  g,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  April  11.  Named  Gregory. 


Robert  Bergen  m.e.  and  John  Zeren 
m.e.  are  with  The  Trane  Company,  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  offices  respec- 
tively,   as    sales    engineers.      They    have 


Deaths 


Inez  Angier  Stokes  '03,  wife  of  Earl 
M.  Stokes  '04  of  Richmond,  Va.,  died  on 
April  12.  In  addition  to  her  husband, 
she  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  two 
sons,  one  being  Earl  M.  Stokes,  Jr.,  '34 
of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.;  and  a  brother,  Sam 
J.  Angier  '11  of  Durham. 

Rev.  M.  Y.  Self  '07  died  on  May  13. 
A  resident  of  Littleton,  N.  C,  he  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  a  son. 

J.  Allen  Lee  '12,  a  merchant  of 
Monroe,  N.  C,  died  on  April  30.  A 
former  city  alderman,  he  was  associated 
with  his  brother  in  the  firm  of  Lee's  Shoes 
until  two  years  ago  when  he  retired  be- 
cause of  declining  health.  Mr.  Lee  had 
been  a  Loyalty  Fund  class  agent  for  the 
Class  of  1912  and  for  the  Half  Century 
Club  for  a  number  of  years.  Surviving  are 
two  sisters  and  three  brothers,  including 
Clarence  H.  Lee  '22  of  Reidsville  and  Dr. 
Francis  B.  Lee  '39  of  Monroe. 
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Julian  Hamilton  '15  died  on  April  15. 
A  native  of  Beaufort,  he  was  a  retired 
auditor  for  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

Ida  F.  Jones  '16,  retired  employee  of 
the  Durham  Post  Office,  died  on  May  1. 
Surviving  are  a  brother  and  a  sister, 
Hulda  Jones  Cheek  (Mrs.  L.  G.)  '15  of 
Durham. 

John  Wesley  Rogers  '19  of  Durham 
died  on  April  9  from  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack. He  had  been  employed  in  the  office 
of  Wright  Machinery  Company  for  many 
years,  having  retired  in  1961.  A  son  and 
three  daughters  survive. 

Doris  Overton  Brim  '20,  wife  of 
Kenneth  M.  Brim  '20  of  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
died  on  April  15.  She  had  served  as  presi- 
dent   of    the    Greensboro    Garden    Club 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-21S1 


THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18. 
Semi-military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Modern  facilities.  New  science 
and  library  building.  Athletics  all  ages. 
Attend  own  church.  SUMMER  CAMP 
for  boys  8-15.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37401 


Council,  the  Tuesday  Study  Club  and  the 
Greensboro  Garden  Club,  and  she  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Gray 
Ladies.  In  addition  to  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Brim  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Dolly 
Brim  Schenck  (Mrs.  David)  '49,  also  of 
Greensboro. 

William  S.  Borland,  Jr.,  '22  of  Pelham 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  died  on  March  26  following 
an  extended  illness.  He  was  associated 
with  Harper's  Bazaar.  Survivors  are  his 
wife,  Emily  Vosseller  Borland  '29;  two 
daughters;  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  Borland 
Peeler  (Mrs.  Olin  C.)  '29  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  Frances  Borland  Horack 
(Mrs.  Benjamin  H.)  '40  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  and  two  brothers,  A.  H.  Borland 
'27,  LL.B.  '31  of  Durham  and  T.  W. 
Borland  '37  of  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Andrew  J.  Kirby,  Jr.,  '27  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  died  on  July  22,  1966.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow. 

George  F.  Hood  '28,  B.D.  '32  of  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  died  in  March.  A  native  of 
Hickory,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  since 
1929.  Since  1945  he  had  served  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  Veterans  Administration, 
being  assigned  to  the  hospital  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  for  eight  years  and  then  to  the  one  in 
Salisbury.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

Griffin  G.  Edgerton  '33  of  Kenly, 
N.  C,  died  on  Jan.  29,  1967. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  George  W.  Harriett  '33  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  C,  on  Nov.  26,  1966. 

William  Allen  Lewis  '36,  LL.B.  '38, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  lawyer  with  the 
Federal  Mediation  Service,  died  on  May 
20  of  a  heart  attack  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  resident  of  Richmond,  Va.,  from  1942 
to  1957,  he  was  at  that  time  director  of 
labor  relations  for  the  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Co.,  now  Mobil  Chemical  Co. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Bar  Association,  The  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation.   His  wife  and  a  son  survive. 

Melvin  B.  (Bush)  Andrews,  Jr.,  '38 
of  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  on  April  25.  Supervisor 
of  the  local  office  for  Jefferson  Standard 
Insurance  Company,  he  was  returning  to 
Goldsboro  from  Kinston  where  he  had 
conducted  a  meeting  of  agents.  Heavy 
rains  had  caused  hazardous  driving  condi- 
tions. At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Andrews  was  president  of  Goldsboro 
Rotary  Club  and  previously  he  had  served 
as  president  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  he  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  M.  B.  Andrews  '14,  A.M.  '16  and 
Mrs.  Andrews  also  of  Goldsboro;  a  sister 
and   three    brothers,   one    being   J.    David 


Elmo  H.  AUigood  '25,  the  first  person  to 
receive  a  degree  from  Duke  University,  ._ 
died  on  May  14.  A  retired  accountant  for 
Duke  Power  Company  and  resident  of 
Durham,  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Bethesda  Methodist  Church,  where  he 
taught  the  AUigood  Sunday  School  Class, 
and  was  also  a  member  and  past  president 
of  the  Bethesda  Ruritan  Club.  Surviving 
are  his  widow,  two  daughters,  a  son,  and 
several  brothers  and  sisters,  including 
Ralph  AUigood  '33  of  Washington,  N.  C. 


Andrews,  B.D.  '52  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Roosevelt  Der  Tatevasion  '39,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Free  Press  Publications, 
which  publishes  weekly  newspapers  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  died  unexpectedly  on 
April  5  after  a  heart  attack  while  visiting 
friends.  He  was  active  in  cultural,  civic 
and  veterans'  organizations  and  worked 
with  historical  preservation  groups  in  Fair- 
fax County.  Prior  to  his  death  Mr.  der 
Tatevasion  was  planning  an  editorial 
campaign  for  better  facilities  for  the 
mentally  ill  in  Virginia.  His  wife  and 
two  brothers  survive. 

Richard  T.  Sanders  ll.b.  '39,  former 
assistant  attorney  general  of  North  Caro- 
lina, died  on  March  28  in  Raleigh,  where 
he  made  his  home.  He  had  practiced  law 
in  Raleigh  and  Durham  since  1938.  Sur- 
viving are  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 

Daniel  S.  Hoyle  a.m.  '41  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  Oct.  9,  1966.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

James  Harris  '42,  m.d.  '50  of  Paducah, 
Ky.,  died  on  Jan.  5,  1967. 

Capt.  William  Clifton  Clay,  III,  '63 
of  Henderson,  N.  C,  was  killed  in  a 
flying  mission  over  Vietnam  on  April  12. 
He  was  a  pilot  of  an  A-H  low  range 
bomber  which  exploded  in  a  pull-out  from 
a  low-level  attack  on  a  hostile  target.  Mrs. 
Clay  and  a  small  son  survive. 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 


Paul  Meyers  runs  a  finishing  school.  For  mechanics. 


Paul  Meyers  doesn't  make 
new  GM  cars.  But  he  does  know 
how  to  keep  them  running  like 
new.  He  also  knows  that  today's 
mechanic  has  to  run  faster  than 
ever  just  to  keep  up. 

That's  why,  when  his  students 
finish    Paul's    classes,    they're 


polished  technicians,  armed 
with  the  special  skills  it  takes  to 
take  better  care  of  your  GM  car. 
Last  year,  thanks  to  Paul  Mey- 
ers and  his  fellow-instructors, 
116,000  men  completed  almost 
2.5  million  man-hours  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  30  GM  Training  Cen- 


ters from  coast  to  coast  .  .  .  the 
largest  automotive  training  net- 
work in  the  world. 

It's  another  reason  why  you 
get  a  better  buy  in  a  General 
Motors  car.  When  it  comes  to 
service,  General  Motors  is  doing 
something  about  it. 


Paul  Meyers,  instructor,  GM  Training  Center,  Warren,  Michigan 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  how  comfortable  you  are  with 
certain  brand  names?  They  are  like  old  friends.  You 
can  depend  on  them. 


That's  the  way  it  is  with  Hanes. 

Three  generations  of  satisfied  customers  attest  that  fact. 

And  today  more  quality  products  proudly  bear  the  fa- 
miliar Hanes  name  than  ever  before.  Ladies'  seamless 
hosiery.  Long-wearing  underwear  and  socks  for  men  and 
children.  Sleepwear  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Style  setting  sportswear 
and  athletic  uniforms. 

Retaining  the  respect  of  old  friends  while  winning  new 
ones  is  a  way  of  life  with  Hanes. 

HANES  CORPORATION 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Comments 


IT  IS  TRUE  that  someone  once  in  a  while  will  mutter:  "All  I  ever 
hear  from  Duke  is  money." 

The  subject  is,  of  course,  occasionally  mentioned.  It  has  a  certain 
significance  in  the  affairs  of  the  University.  And  it  is  intrinsically  im- 
pressive enough  to  be  somewhat  more  noticeable  than  matters  of  less 
widespread  interest. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  money  dominates  all  University  communi- 
cations. Appeals  for  it,  reports  about  it,  and  even  its  use  as  a  yardstick 
to  measure  institutional  progress  and  alumni  interest  compete  in  total 
volume  rather  poorly  with  both  oral  and  written  messages  on  an  infinite 
variety  of  other  subjects. 

It  is  the  Loyalty  Fund  that  is  most  frequently  accused  of  being  un- 
duly clamorous  at  times.  A  major  and  productive  undertaking  of 
organized  alumni,  the  annual  campaigns  are  seldom  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  serene  and  subdued.  Each  year  literally  thousands  of  alumni 
(joined  by  parents  of  students,  University  neighbors,  and  just  friends), 
undertake  to  raise  assigned  shares  of  the  goal,  and  the  means  they  must 
employ  cannot  always  be  unobtrusive. 

These  campaign  leaders,  enthusiastic  and  dedicated,  take  impish 
delight,  too,  in  parrying  complaints  of  repetitiveness  with  the  reminder 
that  a  response  to  one  appeal  will  stall  a  succession  of  others. 

It  remains  a  serious  fact  that  "all  this  talk  about  money"  has  been  very 
productive  talk,  indeed.  Loyalty  Fund  dollars  have  always  had,  and 
will  continue  to  have,  a  unique  value  to  Duke.  Other  gifts  of  greater 
size  come  with  a  fair  degree  of  frequency,  and  they  are  totally  necessary 
to  University  progress  and  well-being.  Almost  always,  however,  they  are 
restricted  to  particular  programs  or  projects.  On  the  other  hand, 
Loyalty  Fund  dollars,  besides  coming  with  dependable  regularity,  are 
for  the  most  part  unrestricted. 

The  Loyalty  Fund  is  now  entering  its  twenty-first  year.  It  has  a 
man-size  goal  of  $  1 ,000,000 — up  25  per  cent  from  last  year.  It  has  an 
essential  and  irreplaceable  role  to  play  in  both  the  immediate  welfare 
of  Duke  University  and  in  its  progress.  Past  performance  encouraged  the 
National  Council  to  adopt  such  a  goal  and  the  needs  of  Duke  made  it 
imperative. 

Simultaneously,  a  "Fifth  Decade"  campaign  for  capital  development 
will  be  accelerating,  although  it  still  will  not  involve  a  great  percentage 
of  Duke  people.  The  Loyalty  Fund,  as  ever,  will  seek  the  participation 
of  everyone,  in  an  epochal  effort  to  reach  an  impressive  new  level,  and  a 
necessary  new  level,  of  annual  giving. 

The  development  campaign  is  like  the  occasional  drive  for  a  new 
church  building,  or  a  bond  issue  for  a  new  school.  The  Loyalty  Fund 
is  like  the  Sunday  collection  or  the  annual  tax  supplement,  without  which 
the  preacher  cannot  be  paid  or  school  teachers  supported. 

Thus  there  will  be,  during  the  year  ahead,  more  "talk  about  money." 
If  such  talk  and  literature  still  fails  to  dominate  communications  from 
Duke,  this  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Loyalty  Fund  year  of 
supreme  importance,  and  that  there  will  be  underway  an  annual  giving 
campaign  vital  to  both  the  present  and  the  future  of  this  University. 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 


Johnny  Mills  makes  sure  the  only  rattle  in  your 
GM  car  belongs  to  the  baby. 


Johnny  Mills  bolts  fenders 
onto  Chevrolets.  Bolt  by  bolt. 
Torquing  each  one  home  with 
the  deft  sureness  only  skilled 
hands  such  as  Johnny's  can 
bring  to  the  job. 

When  Johnny's  finished,  the 


job's  done  right.  Tight.  No  room 
for  rattle. 

It's  one  of  the  reasons  so 
many  contented  babies  and 
their  families  relax  and  enjoy 
the  solid,  silent  comfort  of  a 
General  Motors  car. 


Johnny  Mills  and  his  fellow 
GM  workers  build  the  quiet  in  at 
the  factory. 

That's  another  reason  why 
you  get  a  better  buy  in  a  Chevro- 
let, Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Buick 
or  Cadillac  car. 


Johnny  B.  Mills,  Jr.,  production  man,  Chevrolet  plant,  Willow  Run,  Michigan 
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A  familiar  scene  on  Duke's  west  campus:  The  massive  shapes  of  Gothic  architecture  standing  black  against  an  early  evening  sky. 


East  and  West 


AN  EXTENSIVE  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  Durham  has  heightened  the 
need  for  public  housing.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  of  available  public  hous- 
ing units  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand. 

To  alleviate  this  shortage,  the  Dur- 
ham Housing  Authority  considered  the 
feasibility  of  acquiring  Damar  Court 
Apartments,  a  102-unit  complex  which 
has  not  been  operated  profitably.  In 
addition,  the  housing  authority  proposed 
construction  of  a  200-unit  public  hous- 
ing project  in  southeast  Durham.  This 
latter  project  had  been  criticized  by 
Negro  leaders,  who  claimed  that  the 
project,  because  of  its  location,  would 
perpetuate  a  ghetto  pattern  of  Negro  and 
public  housing. 

Compounding  Durham's  public  hous- 
ing difficulties  was  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  Damar  Court  the  housing 
authority's  interest  coincided  with  the 
University's  interest  in  acquiring  the 
property.  The  apartments  are  located 
on  Morreene  Road  across  from  the  Uni- 
versity's 224-unit  married  student  hous- 


ing complex.  Both  complexes  are  ap- 
proximately 1,200  feet  north  of  the 
intersection  of  Morreene  Road  and 
Erwin  Road  at  the  outer  boundary  of 
the  University's  west  campus.  The 
location  made  the  apartments  ideally 
suited  to  help  alleviate  the  University's 
own  shortage  of  housing  for  both  un- 
dergraduate and  married  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

At  a  press  conference  on  July  27, 
however,  University  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight  announced  that  he  had  been 
authorized  by  the  University's  board 
of  trustees  to  take  the  following  actions : 

( 1 )  to  withdraw  the  University's  offer 
to  acquire  Damar  Court  Apartments; 

(2)  to  contract  to  sell,  one  year  from 
now,  the  Duke  married  student  housing 
complex  to  the  Durham  Housing 
Authority;  and 

(3)  to  contract  to  sell  the  housing 
authority  an  additional  twenty-five  acres 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  married  student 
housing  complex  for  recreational  pur- 
poses or  for  additional  housing. 

Dr.  Knight  pointed  out  that  the  Duke 


proposals,  coupled  with  the  proposed 
public  housing  complex  in  southeast 
Durham,  would  provide  within  one 
year  526  units  to  help  meet  the  city's 
need  for  public  housing  facilities.  He 
urged  "every  man  and  woman  of  Dur- 
ham, white  and  Negro,  to  work  together 
toward  a  lasting  solution  to  what  has 
become  a  critical  community  problem." 

Use  of  the  three  housing  projects, 
said  Dr.  Knight,  "would  demonstrate 
once  and  for  all  the  intent  of  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Durham  community  to  end 
the  pattern  of  concentrating  public 
housing  in  run-down  areas.  .  .  .  While 
we  at  Duke  feel  that  the  Damar  Court 
Apartments  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  facilities,  we  also  feel  that  it 
is  within  our  power  to  help  meet  Dur- 
ham's crucial  public  housing  needs  and 
to  assist  the  city  officials  in  breaking  the 
ghetto  pattern  of  public  housing." 

Although  helping  to  solve  the  com- 
munity's public  housing  needs,  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  left  with  the  problem 
of  adequately  housing  its  student  body. 
(At  present,  the  housing  authority  has 


been  authorized  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  purchase  Damar  Court.  An 
appraisal  and  feasibility  study  for  pur- 
chase of  the  married  student  housing, 
which  was  built  with  federal  funds,  is 
now  being  conducted.)  In  order  to 
solve  its  own  problems,  the  University 
will  construct  new  housing  between  east 
and  west  campuses,  a  plan  which  is 
consistent  with  the  University's  pre- 
viously announced  policy  of  concen- 
trating new  buildings  in  this  area  to 
lessen  transportation  problems.  Duke 
recently  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  this  area  from  Burlington  Industries, 
and  present  plans  call  for  a  new  engi- 
neering school  and  graduate  center  to  be 
located  here.  In  addition,  the  Uni- 
versity already  owns  an  apartment  com- 
plex in  this  area  which  is  now  being  used 
for  student  housing. 

Choosing  the  Students 

Robert  H.  Ballantyne  wrote  a  disser- 
tation in  1962  entitled  "An  Analysis  of 
Criteria  for  Selecting  Freshman  Stu- 
dents for  an  Honors  Program  at  Wash- 
ington State  University."  Five  years 
later,  at  a  different  institution,  his  scope 
has  broadened.  Today  he  finds  himself 
analyzing  the  criteria  used  in  selecting 
Duke  University's  undergraduate  stu- 
dent body.  This  analysis  has  occupied 
much  of  his  time  since  July  1  when  he 
succeeded  William  L.  Brinkley,  Jr.,  as 
director  of  undergraduate  admissions. 
Mr.  Brinkley  resigned  in  order  to  take  a 
similar  position  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

"Even  in  a  computerized  age,"  said 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  "we  want  to  try  to 
keep  the  selection  process  as  human  as 
possible.  We  do  not  want  to  just  leave 
it  up  to  the  machine."  In  addition,  the 
selection  of  students  will  not  be  viewed 
as  the  end  of  the  admissions  process, 
said  Dr.  Ballantyne.  The  performance 
of  students  during  their  careers  at  Duke 
will  be  followed  more  closely  than  in  the 
past.  In  this  respect,  admissions,  ac- 
cording to  University  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight,  "will  be  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  other  activities  in  the  Uni- 
versity involving  student  resources,  and 
more  fully  integrated  into  the  teaching 
and  research  activities  of  the  Uni- 
versity." 

When  he  announced  Dr.  Ballantyne's 


appointment,  President  Knight  said,  "He 
will  bring  to  this  job  a  unique  combi- 
nation of  experience  in  the  teaching  and 
counseling  of  students,  and  in  adminis- 
trative planning  and  research."  An  as- 
sociate professor  of  education,  he  came 
to  Duke  in  1962  and  for  two  years  was 
senior  counselor  in  the  University 
Counseling  Center.  He  then  became 
coordinator  of  institutional  studies  and 
most  recently  was  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent for  planning.  Dr.  Ballantyne 
received  his  undergraduate  and  master's 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
and  his  doctorate  from  Washington 
State  University. 

Training  Engineers 

The  School  of  Engineering  now  offers 
a  doctorate  program  in  all  major  areas 
of  engineering.  This  development  oc- 
curred during  the  summer  when  it  was 
announced  that  a  program  leading  to 
the  doctorate  in  mechanical  engineering 
had  been  established.  Electrical  and 
civil  engineering  established  such  pro- 
grams in   1960  and   1964,  respectively. 

The  new  program  was  prompted  in 
part  by  an  intensified  demand  for  highly 
trained  engineers  in  the  industrial  areas 
of  the  southeast  and  the  need  for  teach- 
ers in  engineering  education.  Also,  the 
program  is  the  latest  move  in  an  effort 
to  upgrade  the  School  of  Engineering. 
This  effort  was  begun  four  years  ago 
with  support  from  The  Duke  Endow- 
ment. 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Chaddock,  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  and  depart- 
mental chairman,  stated  that  regional 
benefits  from  the  new  program  can  be 
impressive.  He  particularly  pointed  out 
the  benefits  the  program  can  have  in  the 
development  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Park  outside  Durham  and  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Piedmont  Crescent  which 
reaches  across  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Dean  for  Nursing 

Dr.  Myrtle  Irene  Brown,  formerly  a 
faculty  member  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  effective  September  1 
to  succeed  Ann  Jacobansky.  Dean 
Jacobansky  relinquished  the  position  to 
return  to  full-time  teaching  duties. 


Dr.  Brown  began  her  career  as  an 
instructor  and  nursing  supervisor  in 
pediatrics  at  Montana  State  College's 
Deaconess  Hospital.  She  later  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Nursing  and  Chil- 
dren's Hospital. 

For  a  brief  period  she  was  a  nursing 
consultant  member  of  the  World  Health 
Organizations'  maternal  and  child  health 
team  in  India.  This  assignment  was 
followed  by  periods  as  a  public  health 
staff  nurse  in  the  Wayne  County  Health 
Department,  Michigan,  and  as  an  assis- 
tant professor  in  maternal  and  child 
health  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 
Dr.  Brown  later  served  with  the  depart- 
ment of  nurse  education  of  New  York 
University's  School  of  Education  and 
the  American  Nurses'  Foundation. 

She  received  her  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  sociology  from  Eureka  College, 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  nursing  education 
and  a  master's  degree  in  public  health 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
a  doctorate  from  New  York  University 
School  of  Education.  Dr.  Brown  is  a 
registered  nurse. 

Heart  Research 

Four  major  diseases  account  for  most 
heart  trouble  in  Americans.    They  are: 

(1)  congenital  defects,  which  occur  in 
one  out  of  120  new  babies  each  year; 

(2)  atherosclerosis  in  the  coronary 
arteries,  which  will  kill  an  estimated 
500,000  persons  this  year;  (3)  high 
blood  pressure,  a  condition  from  which 
5,000,000  Americans  suffer;  and  (4) 
Rheumatic  fever,  which  damages  heart 
valves  and  afflicts  more  than  1,000,000 
persons.  These  and  other  cardiovas- 
cular diseases  will  be  studied  at  Duke  in 
a  new  research  center  staffed  by  a  multi- 
disciplinary  team  composed  of  six  doc- 
tors of  medicine,  five  surgeons,  four 
pediatricians,  two  mathematicians,  two 
electrical  engineers,  and  six  radiologists. 

"A  variety  of  research  studies  are 
planned,"  said  Dr.  Henry  D.  Mcintosh, 
professor  of  medicine  and  leader  of  the 
program.  "But  those  related  to  coro- 
nary artery  disease  will  receive  major 
attention."  He  emphasized  that  the 
results  of  the  studies  would  be  evaluated 
in  the  large  patient  population  with 
coronary  artery  disease  being  observed 


and  treated  at  the  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Mcintosh  noted  that  the  ac- 
celerated accumulation  of  knowledge 
during  recent  years  in  the  life  sciences  is 
the  result  of  many  multi-discipline  re- 
search efforts.  Such  endeavors  resulted 
recently  in  the  establishment  of  a  special 
biomedical  research  group  at  Duke 
which  earlier  had  developed  a  revolu- 
tionary diagnostic  technique  for  pin- 
pointing certain  heart  ailments  in 
children.  Pediatricians,  mathematicians, 
and  engineers  had  major  roles  in  this 
project.  The  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
that  develop  from  such  unions,  said  Dr. 
Mcintosh,  result  in  the  most  efficient  use 
of  the  investigators'  skills. 

The  new  research  center,  which  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Paul 
Ebert,  associate  professor  of  surgery, 
is  receiving  support  from  the  National 
Heart  Institute. 

Counseling  Center  Opens 

Duke  has  opened  a  regional  Informa- 
tion and  Counseling  Service  for  Older 
Persons  designed  to  focus  the  results 
of  years  of  research  on  the  problems 
of  aging.  Announcement  of  the  open- 
ing was  made  recently  by  Dr.  Ewald  W. 
Busse,  professor  and  chairman  of  Duke's 
department  of  psychiatry  and  director 
of  the  Duke  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Aging  and  Human  Development. 

"The  new  service  is  designed  to 
simplify  the  effective  use  of  existing 
community  facilities  around  the  varied 
problems  of  older  persons,  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  information,  training, 
and  counseling  services  by  professional 
staff  members  in  various  departments  at 
Duke  University  and  its  Medical  Cen- 
ter," Dr.  Busse  said.  Services  will  be 
provided  to  older  persons  and  to  fami- 
lies and  others  needing  help  in  coping 
with  the  problems  of  the  aged. 

Dr.  Carl  Eisdorfer,  training  director 
and  research  coordinator  for  the  Duke 
center,  pointed  out  that  the  new  pro- 
gram is  an  extension  of  the  research- 
oriented  center.  "It  is  designed  to  bring 
to  fruition  a  decade  of  research  to  help 
meet  the  problems  of  people  in  the  re- 
gion," he  said.  The  center  was  set  up 
in  1957  with  assistance  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  NIH 
has  continued  its  support  yearly. 

"We  now  are  ready  to  take  the  infor- 


mation we  have  gained  and  apply  it  for 
better  care  of  older  people,  through  the 
counseling  and  referral  service.  We  also 
feel  that  this  will  prove  invaluable  in 
our  research  efforts.  It  will  insure  that 
we  don't  get  too  far  away  from  the 
needs  of  the  people,"  Dr.  Eisdorfer  said. 
He  also  announced  that  Dr.  James  El- 
more, faculty  member  in  the  department 
of  psychiatry  and  "one  of  the  few  gero- 
psychiatrists  in  the  country,"  is  serving 
as  administrator  of  the  program,  which 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  center  and 
supported  by  a  $78,486  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare's  Administration  on  Aging. 

Is  It  a  Monopoly 

In  a  democracy,  monopolies  are  not 
permitted  to  exist  unless  they  serve  the 
public  interest,  said  A.  Kenneth  Pye, 
professor  of  law,  in  a  recent  interview. 
Therefore,  he  continued,  the  bar  must 
provide  services  to  people  who  need 
them  or  they  are  not  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  maintain  the  monopoly  they 
now  hold. 

The  call  for  reform  has  not  been 
popular  with  older  members  of  the  bar. 
But  the  public  is  not  going  to  tolerate 
the  trend  of  lawyers  pricing  their  services 
above  the  reach  of  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  Professor  Pye  warns.  The 
public  reaction  to  this  trend,  he  sug- 
gests, may  result  in  members  of  other 
professions — accountants,  bankers,  and 
social  workers — performing  services 
which  traditionally  have  been  provided 
by  the  bar.  And  this  could  develop  at 
the  expense  of  the  bar  and  perhaps  the 
public,  Pye  believes. 

A  former  associa'e  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center,  Professor  Pye  has 
been  identified  with  legal  reform 
throughout  most  of  his  career.  He 
was  the  first  director  of  Georgetown's 
Legal  Internship  Program,  a  program 
which  pays  a  recent  law  graduate  to  go 
to  graduate  school  at  night  while  repre- 
senting   poor    clients    during    the    day. 

Neither  lawyers  nor  the  bar  must  be 
permitted  to  deny  counsel  to  those  who 
need  a  lawyer,  Professor  Pye  argues. 
He  says  this  applies  not  only  to  the 
poor  but  also  to  people  in  the  middle 
class  who  often  cannot  afford  the  kind 
of  lawyer  they  would  like  to  have. 


Several  devices  can  be  used  to  obtain 
qualified  legal  services  for  individuals, 
one  of  which  is  the  group  approach  used 
by  civil  rights  organizations  and  trade 
unions.  Another  approach  for  the 
middle  class  is  the  "insurance  principle" 
with  a  plan  for  legal  aid  similar  to  the 
Blue  Cross  plan  for  medical  needs. 

The  reform  needed  within  the  legal 
profession  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
violence  which  has  burst  from  the 
ghettos  in  cities  throughout  the  nation, 
Professor  Pye  believes.  "There  is  no 
real  hope  for  making  people  respect  the 
law,  rather  than  fear  it,  until  we  make 
it  mean  the  same  to  them  as  it  does  to 
us." 

He  does  not  accept  the  theory  that 
poverty  is  responsible  for  crime.  "If 
that  were  true,  look  at  what  would  be 
going  on  in  India,"  he  observes. 

However,  Professor  Pye  firmly  be- 
lieves that  inequality  of  opportunity  and 
inequalities  in  the  application  of  the  laws 
do  contribute  to  crime,  as  do  inequali- 
ties in  the  economic  and  social  order 
which  are  part  of  the  American  scene. 

Professor  Pye  says  the  often-quoted 
statistics  on  the  rising  rate  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  are  distorted.  The 
major  increases  reflect  the  affluence  of 
society — in  property  violations,  shop- 
lifting, and  the  like.  The  public  belief 
that  rapes,  murders  and  major  assaults 
have  been  responsible  for  the  sharpest 
increase  in  crimes  is  unfounded,  he 
asserts.  But  even  in  this  area,  the  ghetto 
victims  are  overlooked  and  often  left 
without  protection  of  the  law. 

The  movement  for  reform  within  the 
legal  profession  to  meet  these  problems 
is  gaining  momentum  from  lawyers  in 
large  firms  located  in  metropolitan 
centers — lawyers  with  economic  securi- 
ty, Professor  Pye  reports.  The  resis- 
tance is  posed  by  lawyers  who  are  from 
two  and  three-member  firms  and  who 
look  upon  public  assistance  cases  as  an 
imposition. 

The  problem  for  reformers  is  to  pro- 
pose a  system  that  will  allow  lawyers  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living  and  at 
the  same  time  make  them  available  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  underprivileged. 
But  even  this  is  not  enough,  Professor 
Pye  warns.  The  bar  must  re-examine 
the  law  and  legal  system  and  determine, 
"Is  it  fair?"  The  profession  can  and 
must  act  positively,  he  suggests. 


A  Special  Section 

The  "New  Students" 
in  Perspective 


A  Special  Section,  cont. 

The  "New  Students" 
in  Perspective 


Introduction 

STUDENTS  SEEMED  to  be  in  revolt. 
Many  of  them  joined  peace  demonstra- 
tions or  signed  pledges  never  to  serve  in 
the  military.  Others  took  to  the  picket 
line  or  began  organizing  groups  bent  on 
upsetting  the  status  quo.  Some,  a 
small  number,  became  members  of  the 
Communist  party.  And  many  remained 
in  school  to  pursue  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional education.  Among  all  of  them 
was  a  sense  of  disenchantment  with  big 
business  and  the  existing  social  order. 
Does  this  description  seem  to  apply  to 
today's  younger  generation?  Perhaps 
it  does.  In  reality,  however,  the  de- 
scription is  a  paraphrase  of  Frederick 
Rudolph's  characterization  of  the  stu- 
dent generation  that  existed  during  the 
1930's,  in  the  Depression  and  in  the 
face  of  an  approaching  world  war. 
Can  the  reader  who  was  a  member  of 
that  generation  identify  himself?  He 
might  very  well  not  be  able  to.  In 
fact,  he  might  even  be  in  a  state  of 
apoplexy  over  having  been  included  in 
such  a  description.  And  therein  lies  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  characterize  a 
generation  or  an  era.  The  characteriza- 
tion,  it  seems,   must  inevitably  be   an 


overstatement  devoid  of  the  complex 
gradations  of  personal  action  and  re- 
action which  exist  within  every  genera- 
tion. Of  course,  the  overstatement, 
though  it  may  be  inaccurate  in  degree, 
is  not  necessarily  inaccurate  in  essence, 
for  the  careful  commentator  will  de- 
termine to  what  extent  a  generation's 
extremes,  produced  usually  by  a  minor- 
ity, received  the  tacit  support  of  the 
majority. 

Since  1964,  the  year  the  Berkeley 
campus  erupted,  we  have  been  sub- 
jected by  the  press  and  periodicals  to 
numerous  characterizations  of  today's 
younger  generation.  These  character- 
izations seem  now  to  have  solidified 
around  the  term  "activist." 

One  characteristic  attributed  to  these 
activists  is  a  desire  for  educational  re- 
form. Although  the  activists  may  not 
know  exactly  what  form  the  reforms 
are  to  take,  they  do  feel  a  dissatisfaction 
with  the  educational  process.  This  dis- 
satisfaction is  considered  legitimate  by 
many  faculty  members;  and  these  same 
faculty  members  would  probably  con- 
tend that  the  dissatisfaction  and  desire 
for  reform,  openly  expressed  by  an 
active  minority,  are  also  reflected  in  the 
majority.  In  other  words,  the  active 
minority  has  the  tacit  support  in  this 
area  of  the  majority  of  students.  But 
how  much  support?  Certainly  the  ma- 
jority of  students  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  most  unrealistic  demands  of  the 
most  radical  activists — such  as  com- 
plete student  control  of  the  educational 
institution.  Nevertheless,  the  majority 
would  seem  to  welcome  such  things  as 
curriculum  reform  and  revision  of  out- 
dated rules  governing  personal  conduct. 
This  vast  middle-ground  of  students, 
then,  does  not  want  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  country's  institutions  of 
higher  education,  but  they  do  and 
should  expect  these  institutions  to  meet 
their  educational  needs.  And  their 
sympathies  will  undoubtedly  lie  with 
those  whose  activism  appears  to  some 
extent  to  prompt  change  by  focusing 
public  and  administrative  attention  upon 
existing  problems. 

Other  characteristics,  of  course,  are 
ascribed  to  today's  activists — particu- 
larly in  their  demands  for  political  and 
social  reform.  The  degree  to  which 
these  demands  receive  tacit  support 
from  the  majority  will  become  known 


only  as  our  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions evolve.  More  than  likely, 
today's  activists  will  have  an  effect 
similar  to  the  activists  of  the  1930's. 
They  will  help  create  a  social  awareness 
that  will  permit  the  further  evolution  of 
man's  institutions  to  give  better  service 
to  man.  And  later,  when  today's 
younger  generation  is  no  longer  young, 
they  may,  as  some  of  their  elders  from 
that  generation  of  the  1930's  seem  to 
have  done,  permit  age  to  obliterate 
their  past  sympathies — or  make  those 
tacit  sympathies  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment. 

In  the  following  articles,  three  faculty 
members  each  deal  with  some  aspect 
of  student  activism — or  rather  with  the 
"new  students,"  since  this  term  seems  to 
incorporate  the  majority  who  are  not 
overt  activists.  Each  writes  from  the 
perspective  of  his  own  discipline:  his- 
tory, law,  and  sociology.  These  per- 
spectives, the  editor  feels,  will  provide 
the  reader  with  his  own  perspective 
from  which  to  view  the  new  students — 
who  have  so  often  been  viewed  prema- 
turely and  without  any  perspective  at 
all.     The  authors  are: 

ANNE  FIROR  SCOTT,  associate 
professor  of  history,  includes  the  whole 
spectrum  of  American  history  in  listing 
her  fields  of  special  interest.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Northwestern  University,  and  Radcliffe, 
where  she  received  her  doctorate.  This 
article  was  adapted  from  an  address 
she  made  last  fall  to  a  group  of  alumni 
and  University  friends. 

WILLIAM  W.  VAN  ALSTYNE, 
professor  of  law,  graduated  with  a 
philosophy  major  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  took  his  law 
degree  at  Stanford.  Professor  Van 
Alstyne  is  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  American  University  Professors  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Freedom.  His  article 
in  this  issue  was  adapted  from  an  article 
which  appeared  originally  in  Volume  2, 
Number  1,  of  The  College  Counsel. 

EDWARD  A.  TIRYAKIAN,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  and  Harvard.  He  is  especial- 
ly interested  in  the  problems  of  modern- 
ization in  underdeveloped  areas,  partic- 
ularly in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 
His  article  in  this  issue  was  adapted 
from  remarks  he  made  last  fall  to  an 
informal  group  at  the  University. 
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By  Anne  Firor  Scott 
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Student  activism  in  the  broad  sense 
is  something  we  have  always  with  us. 
Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1636, 
and  by  1638  the  boys  had  organized  to 
protest  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a 
mouse  in  the  pudding  and  that  other 
unmentionables  had  been  served  to  them 
in  the  dining  hall.  A  wave  of  protest 
is  said  to  have  infected  all  the  best 
colleges  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — the  leader  at  Amherst 
was  a  young  man  named  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone.  Indeed,  Frederick  Rudolph, 
the  author  of  a  fine  book  on  the  Ameri- 
can college,  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  most  of  the  significant  innovations 
in  higher  education  have  come  as  a  re- 
sult of  student  initiative. 

We  may  also  say  by  way  of  back- 


ground that  education  is  always  and 
everywhere  unsatisfactory.  We  expect 
so  much  of  the  educational  process  and 
its  goals  are  so  multiple  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  everybody  or  to  at- 
tain the  ends  everyone  agrees  are  de- 
sirable. 

With  these  preliminaries,  then,  what 
are  we  discussing  when  we  talk  about 
present-day  student  activism,  here  at 
Duke? 

First,  students  are  questioning  the 
whole  idea  of  a  residential  college.  For 
330  years  most  American  colleges  have 
assumed  that  in  addition  to  providing  in- 
struction it  was  part  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  provide  housing  for  students. 
In  this  they  were  following  the  example 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  rather  than 


of  the  European  universities.  In  the 
process  of  providing  places  for  stu- 
dents to  live,  colleges  also  undertook  to 
regulate  the  residential  life  of  students, 
and  for  many  years  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  this  was  proper.  Students 
of  course  always  evaded  regulations 
when  they  could,  but  only  recently 
have  they  begun  to  consider  abolition 
of  rules  as  a  substitute  for  evasion. 
Some  are  saying,  further,  that  there  is 
no  particular  reason  why  students  should 
live  in  dormitories  at  all.  This  is  partic- 
ularly startling  to  us  when  the  sugges- 
tion comes  from  young  women,  for 
whose  social  oversight  we  have  tradi- 
tionally assumed  much  more  responsi- 
bility than  for  young  men. 

The  second  area  of  student  protest 
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encompasses  a  rising  tide  of  discontent 
with  the  curriculum,  with  the  lecture 
system  as  a  method  of  teaching,  and 
with  dull  or  inept  professors.  (I  have 
heard  singularly  little  protest  against 
dull  or  inept  students!) 

Now  neither  of  these  criticisms  of  the 
University  is  entirely  new.  What  is  new 
is  the  number  of  students  involved  and 
the  encouragement  they  have  received 
from  the  national  phenomenon  typified 
by  the  sit-ins  at  Berkeley  and  Chicago, 
the  Yale  students  rising  to  protest  the 
firing  of  Professor  Bernstein,  and  the 
establishment  at  Princeton  of  an  experi- 
mental program  in  which  students  are 
undertaking  to  teach  themselves. 

In  order  to  make  the  picture  com- 
plete, we  should  add  to  these  two  broad 
areas  of  student  protest  a  host  of  mis- 
cellaneous complaints  which  are  rooted 
in  personal  problems,  or  in  failure  of 
communication.  Students  like  every- 
body else  feel  better  when  they  can 
blame  other  people  for  their  difficulties, 
and  the  faculty  and  administration  are 
handy.  This  type  of  complaint  tends  to 
muddy  the  water. 

If  we  can  keep  our  minds  upon  what 
I  think  are  the  two  main  areas  of  con- 
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cern,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  both 
stem  from  the  same  phenomenon.  Our 
whole  society  has  for  some  years  been 
moving  in  the  direction  of  ever  earlier 
sophistication  and  earlier  experience 
for  children.  Margaret  Mead  once 
epitomized  the  speed  of  social  change 
in  this  country  when  she  remarked  that 
five-year-olds  know  things  their  parents 
will  never  fully  understand,  and  those 
of  us  who  are  parents  know  what  she 
means! 

In  addition  this  society  has  developed 
a  quite  unprecedented  respect  for  and 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  academic  achieve- 
ment. It  is  worth  remembering  that 
as  recently  as  fifty  years  ago  this  was 
not  at  all  the  case.  In  1902  Andrew 
Carnegie  wrote  that  college  boys  had 
been  imbued  with  false  ideas  that  tended 
to  ruin  them  for  practical  life,  adding 
that  those  who  went  into  active  work 
were  better  educated  than  those  who 
went  to  college.  Henry  George  ad- 
vised his  son  to  take  a  newspaper  job 
in  preference  to  Harvard  because  go- 
ing to  college  would  simply  teach  him 
much  that  would  have  to  be  unlearned. 
There  was  in  those  years  a  rather  general 
businessman's  view  that  college  de- 
layed real  life,  taught  what  was  useless, 
and  encouraged  people  to  live  by  their 
wits  instead  of  by  genuine  work.  It  is 
also  worth  remembering  that  no  longer 
than  fifty  years  ago  the  number  of 
young  people  who  went  to  college  was  a 
tiny  fraction  of  what  it  is  now. 

Contrast  this  if  you  will  with  the 
present  situation  in  which  pressure  on 
children  for  academic  achievement  be- 
gins in  kindergarten.  This  is  sometimes 
carried  to  ridiculous  extremes,  with  re- 
sults which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  fore- 
see. We  teach  youngsters  to  read  at 
four,  expose  them  to  television,  movies, 
tours  of  the  nation,  trips  to  Europe,  and 
shower  them  with  educational  toys  and 
improving  books.  Bright  ones  go  off  to 
Gifted  Children  programs  at  the  end 
of  fifth  grade,  to  the  Governor's  School 
at  the  end  of  junior  year  in  high  school, 
to  National  Science  Foundation  camps 
and  summer  seminars,  not  to  mention 
studying  in  France  for  six  weeks,  and 
holding  down  responsible  summer  jobs 
— all  BEFORE  they  come  to  college. 
The  dullest  eighteen-year-old  on  this 
campus  has  been  exposed  to  things 
which  many  of  us  did  not  encounter 


before  we  were  thirty.  Not  only  that 
but  his  world  has  multiplied  in  com- 
plexity, as  compared  with  ours  at  the 
same  age,  by  a  factor  of  100  or  more. 

Now  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
fuse experience  with  education.  Not 
many  college  freshmen  have  yet 
achieved  intellectual  discipline  or  the 
capacity  to  reason  logically  or  even  de- 
cent study  habits.  But  they  have  been 
exposed  to  so  much  that  they  have  some 
idea  that  the  world  of  learning  and  sci- 
ence should  be  immensely  exciting.  The 
universities  offer  more  than  ever  before 
in  their  history,  yet  they  have  not  kept 
up  with  the  rising  expectations  of  stu- 
dents. 

The  university,  in  short,  is  struggling 
with  a  cultural  lag.  Institutions  do  not 
change  as  rapidly  as  individuals,  nor 
even  as  rapidly  as  the  society  at  large. 
This  is,  I  suspect,  a  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  institutional  life,  and  in- 
creases geometrically  with  size. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  with  a  few 
examples. 

Take  the  dormitories  on  the  eastern 
end  of  this  campus.  Bricks  and  mortar 
are  very  durable  things.  These  build- 
ings were  built  in  a  day  when  everyone 
took  it  for  granted  that  women  living  in 
dormitories  were  to  be  subject  to  fairly 
rigorous  discipline.  Quiet  hours  to  pro- 
mote study  were  enforced.  Everybody 
had  to  be  inside  by  9  p.m.,  and  the 
sound  of  a  radio  or  even  unduly  loud 
giggles  brought  instant  reprimand. 
Within  this  ordered  structure  it  was 
possible  for  100  people  to  live  together 
in  a  reasonably  civilized  way.  Further- 
more, for  most  freshmen  twenty-five 
years  ago  this  was  a  first  encounter 
with  group  life,  and  it  was  exciting  and 
educational. 

What  have  we  now?  The  buildings 
have  not  changed.  But  the  rules  and 
the  assumptions  on  which  the  rules 
rested  have  gone.  People  come  and 
go  all  evening.  Radios  blare,  hair  driers 
whiz,  bridge  games  grow  raucous.  The 
result  is  not  civilization  but  chaos.  And 
I  speak  not  just  of  our  dorms  but  those 
at  Radcliffe,  Swarthmore,  UNC,  or  any 
place  you  care  to  name.  You  and  I 
would  go  quite  mad  trying  to  conduct 
a  serious  academic  enterprise  in  this  en- 
vironment. Furthermore,  many  of  these 
youngsters  have  been  to  camp  since  age 
ten,  and  have  gone  to  boarding  school 


and  are  already  tired  of  group  living 
when  they  arrive. 

Another  example  of  cultural  lag  can 
be  seen  in  many  classrooms.  About  six 
years  ago  faculty  members  began  to 
perceive  that  the  post-Sputnik  beefing 
up  of  secondary  education  was  having 
consequences.  Students  were  coming 
to  us  with  ever  higher  test  scores,  hav- 
ing read  books  which  we  previously  felt 
it  was  our  job  to  introduce  to  them. 
Science  majors  had  already  constructed 
complex  scientific  experiments  for  the 
state  science  fair;  the  new  math  had 
produced  some  prodigies. 

What  to  do?  Ideally  we  should  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  closed  down  to  re-tool  for 
the  new  model.  But  students  could  not 
wait,  so  we  had  to  improvise.  Run- 
ning as  fast  as  we  could  just  to  stay 


where  we  were,  we  upgraded  our  read- 
ing lists,  added  harder  books,  and  more 
of  them,  required  more  papers — all  in 
an  effort  to  challenge  these  better  pre- 
pared students. 

But  lo  the  poor  student.  Five  pro- 
fessors now  give  him  ten  books  each  in- 
stead of  five,  and  four  papers  instead 
of  two.  Have  you  recently  tried  to 
read  fifty  books  in  thirteen  weeks,  and 
write  twenty  papers?  No  wonder  stu- 
dents begin  to  liken  themselves  to  the 
proverbial  rats  in  a  maze. 

Now  faculty  members  are  as  bright 
as  most  people,  and  they  realize  what  is 
wrong.  But  like  the  student  they  are 
also  to  some  extent  caught  in  a  maze  of 
classes,  papers,  committee  meetings  (in- 
cluding a  multiplying  number  on  the 
subject  of  student  discontent),  which, 
added  to  the  problem  of  keeping  up  with 


the  proliferation  of  knowledge,  leaves 
precious  little  time  to  figure  out  entirely 
new  ways  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge. 

Two  other  problems  grow  precisely 
out  of  what  we  call  the  knowledge  ex- 
plosion. One  is  the  ever  widening  gap 
between  what  the  professor  knows  and 
what  he  teaches.  In  rapidly  growing 
fields  such  as  physics,  biology,  econom- 
ics, and  political  science,  the  textbooks 
tend  to  get  further  and  further  out  of 
date.  What  the  student  needs  to  know 
if  he  is  to  understand  what  is  happen- 
ing on  the  frontier  grows  constantly 
larger.     How  does  one  cope  with  this? 

As  knowledge  proliferates  it  takes 
more  and  more  time  just  to  hand  it  on. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  at  some 
point  it  will  take  a  whole  lifetime  just 
to  learn  what  is  already  known  in  a  tiny 
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field,  and  there  will  be  no  time  left  for 
going  beyond. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  real  problems 
exist  in  the  two  large  areas  of  protest 
which  I  identify  here  at  Duke.  Yet  the 
students'  demands  may  not  represent 
real  solutions.  If  we  look  only  at  their 
proposed  solutions  it  is  easy  to  brush 
them  off  as  reflecting  inadequate  anal- 
ysis, inadequate  understanding.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  very  important  in 
every  case  to  try  to  look  behind  the  de- 
mand to  the  realities  of  the  students' 
situation. 

For  example,  one  demand  which  is 
sometimes  bruited  about  is  that  stu- 
dents should  have  a  say  in  the  hiring 
of  professors.  They  think  that  this  is 
the  way  to  get  better  teaching.  Actually 
there  are  a  dozen  reasons  why  this 
would  not  be  the  result;  yet,  as  I  have 
indicated,  we  need  everywhere  a  very 
serious  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching. 

A  second  example  is  found  in  stu- 
dents wanting  to  abolish  all  rules  affect- 
ing their  life  on  the  campus.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  substitute  complete  chaos 
for  partial  chaos.  Yet,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, there  is  a  serious  problem  in 
dormitory  life  which  needs  to  be  tackled. 
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A  third  example  is  seen  in  the  stu- 
dents' desire  for  freedom  to  live  off 
campus.  If  all  were  free  to  do  so 
we  would  see  the  skyrocketing  of 
apartment  rents  and  exploitation  such  as 
is  said  to  be  widespread  in  Ann  Arbor 
where  80  per  cent  now  live  off  campus. 
But  again,  behind  this  demand  is  a 
quite  legitimate  dissatisfaction  with 
dorm  life. 

Students  want  to  make  the  curric- 
ulum. This,  too,  has  its  problems. 
The  tendency  would  be  to  allow  people 
to  study  only  what  interests  them,  where- 
as much  of  what  all  of  us  need  to  know, 
alas,  does  not  interest  us — at  least  at  the 
outset.  Yet  the  knowledge  explosion 
and  the  very  rapid  social  change  we  are 
experiencing  do  mean  curriculum  re- 
vision is  a  crying  need. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  rather  than 
saying,  "There,  there  you  are  young  and 
inexperienced  and  don't  understand  the 
problem,  and  if  you  will  just  behave 
yourselves  and  follow  the  rules  and  the 
catalog  it  will  all  work  out,"  what  we 
need  to  do  is  to  say:  "Look,  you  haven't 
always  analyzed  the  situation  very  well, 
nor  do  your  proposals  necessarily  meet 
your  needs,  but  we  agree  that  some 
things  need  very  much  to  be  re- 
examined." 

Take  teaching.  Suppose  each  depart- 
ment could  say  to  one  or  two  of  its 
instructors  that  for  the  next  two  years 
they  would  have  absolutely  no  responsi- 
bility except  to  work  with  students  in 
the  introductory  course  and  figure  out 
the  best  possible  way  of  teaching  the 
best  possible  content — in  cooperation 
with  students?  Then  we  might  begin  to 
get  somewhere. 

Take  housing.  Could  we  stop  long 
enough  to  say  what  has  architecture  to 
do  with  education?  Could  we  build 
some  small  houses,  with  their  own 
kitchens — or  rent  such  houses  and 
experiment  with  letting  students  live  in 
small  self-contained  groups?  Could 
we  ask  ourselves  how  much  our  devo- 
tion to  the  residential  idea  is  habit  and 
how  much  it  makes  sense  to  let  those 
who  prefer  off-campus  living  try  it? 

Take  rules.  Can  we  not  put  our 
minds  on  developing  genuine  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  realm  of  dormitory  and 
social  life?  Not  license,  but  rules  ar- 
rived at  by  consent  and  enforced  by  the 
people  who  have  to  live  with  them? 


Take  curriculum.  Could  we  ask  each 
department  to  constitute  itself  for  a 
weekend  a  committee  on  "what  do  we 
know  that  is  worth  passing  on  to  people 
who  do  not  expect  to  be  specialists?" 
Some  interesting  things  might  emerge. 
My  observation  is  that  we  are  much 
better  at  teaching  people  who  want  to 
be  what  we  are  than  we  are  at  teaching 
the  much  greater  number  who  do  not. 

Where  do  we  come  out — or  rather 
where  do  I  come  out,  because  nothing 
I  am  stating  here  should  be  taken  to 
be   any   other  opinion   than  my   own. 

We  come  out,  I  believe,  with  a  mea- 
sure of  optimism,  because  the  students 
who  are  raising  such  a  fuss  are,  on  the 
whole,  such  promising  people.  They 
are  young,  idealistic,  unrealistic,  enjoy 
combat  for  its  own  sake  sometimes, 
enjoy  scoring  points  and  all  the  rest, 
but  they  are  also  intelligent,  sensitive, 
concerned  in  the  Quaker  sense  of  the 
word,  and  will  be  marvelous  adults, 
with  or  probably  even  without  our  help. 

But  we  also  come  out  with  a  measure 
of  pessimism,  because  institutions  move 
slowly,  especially  as  they  grow  larger, 
because  it  is  hard  to  build  sustained 
enthusiasm  or  a  sense  of  community  in 
a  diverse  faculty,  because  faculty  mem- 
bers and  administrators  are  only  human 
and  not  the  supermen  which  the  task 
sometimes  seems  to  require.  A  measure 
of  pessimism  because  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  day-to-day  job  inhibits 
far-sighted  planning. 

But  in  historical  perspective,  leav- 
ing aside  wars  and  air  pollution  and  the 
population  explosion,  any  one  of  which 
may  finish  us  off  before  we  can  begin 
to  solve  the  educational  problem,  I 
think  we  can  verge  on  the  side  of 
optimism.  Probably  more  good  people 
than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  country 
in  proportion  to  its  population  are  ask- 
ing themselves,  "How  can  we  improve 
the  education  of  the  young?"  More 
good  ideas  (along  with  numerous  wild 
ones),  are  being  proposed  and  discussed. 
More  resources  are  being  directed  to 
educational  channels.  And  maybe  most 
hopeful  of  all,  more  middle-aged  people 
are  seeking  further  education  on  their 
own — the  numbers  are  truly  staggering 
— which  indicates  that  there  will  be  a 
second  chance  for  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  accomplish  what  they  ideally 
could  accomplish. 


A  Perspective 

On  the  Constitutional  Frontiers 
of  Student  Academic  Freedom 


By  William  W.  Van  Alstyne 
Professor  of  Law 


Most  recent  discussion  of  renascent 
student  activism  has  been  con- 
cerned with  its  educational  and  political 
propriety.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  however,  that  the  propriety  of 
student  activism  shall  necessarily  be 
resolved  solely  by  political  decision 
either  inside  or  outside  each  campus. 
While  academic  discussion  goes  on, 
incidents  are  taking  place  and  dis- 
ciplinary measures  continue  to  be  en- 
forced under  existing  college  rules  and 
state  laws.  The  more  persistent  of 
those   students   sharply   disciplined   for 


some  alleged  rules'  infraction,  moreover, 
have  already  carried  their  causes  to 
other  places.  An  increasing  number 
have  petitioned  the  courts  for  redress 
of  their  grievances,  sometimes  seeking 
reinstatement  after  being  dismissed 
and  other  times  seeking  to  have  certain 
college  rules  declared  unlawful.  The 
current  federal  case  testing  the  North 
Carolina  speaker  ban  (not  applicable  to 
Duke)  is  an  easy  illustration  of  the 
point.  The  situation  here,  as  elsewhere, 
nicely  brings  home  de  Tocqueville's 
observation:     "Scarcely     any     political 


question  arises  in  the  United  States  that 
is  not  resolved,  sooner  or  later,  into 
a  judicial  question."  It  may  be  useful, 
therefore,  to  complement  the  perspec- 
tives which  others  ably  offer  in  this 
issue  of  the  Register  with  some  observa- 
tions about  the  manner  in  which  princi- 
ples of  law  may  contribute  to  or  even 
pre-empt  the  discussion. 

The  task  of  describing  all  of  the 
kinds  of  legal  limitations  on  college 
authority,  however,  is  too  large  for  a 
brief  article.  The  common  law  of  con- 
tracts,   property,    trusts,    corporations, 
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and  torts  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject 
which  we  shall  not  deal  with  here.  State 
laws  and  regulations  and  federal  statutes 
and  regulations  could  inform  us  but 
these  as  well  we  roughly  put  aside. 
Rather,  it  is  only  the  strictures  of  the 
Constitution  through  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
I  mean  to  develop  in  briefly  sketching 
the  new  frontiers  of  student  academic 
freedom.  And  there  is  some  sense  other 
than  economy  in  this:  first,  because  the 
greater  number  of  successful  student 
complaints  to  the  courts  have  been 
based  on  constitutional  grounds;  second, 
because  the  constitutional  principles 
considered  in  these  cases  tend  to  yield 
insights  which  may  also  aid  non-legal 
discussions  regarding  the  "proper"  role 
of  college  authority. 

In  describing  these  constitutional 
principles,  we  shall  use  cases  and 
illustrations  involving  state,  rather 
than  private,  colleges.  We  do  this 
in  deference  to  the  conventional  wisdom 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  apply  only  to  public, 
and  not  to  private,  institutions.  But 
before  those  concerned  with  Duke  Uni- 
versity  conclude   that    nothing   in   our 


discussion  applies  to  Duke  because  it  is 
privately  endowed,  it  should  be  added 
that  the  "conventional  wisdom"  is — by 
definition — misinformed.  For  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  few  universities 
are  today  "private"  in  the  sense  of  being 
immune  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Duke,  as  well 
as  many  other  significant  private  uni- 
versities, currently  participates  in  such 
a  vast  number  of  federally  financed 
programs  that  it  may  well  be  subject  to 
some  of  the  same  constitutional 
standards  as  the  federal  government 
itself.  To  the  extent  that  its  new  dormi- 
tories and  hospital  facilities  are  made 
possible  by  federal  funds,  for  instance, 
its  authority  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  put  it  in  a  leading  case,  Ameri- 
can  Communications  Assn.   v.  Douds: 

[W]hen  authority  derives  in  part  from 
Government's  thumb  on  the  scales, 
the  exercise  of  that  power  by  private 
persons  becomes  closely  akin,  in  some 
respects,  to  its  exercise  by  Govern- 
ment itself. 

So  much,  then,  by  way  of  suggesting  the 
appropriateness  of  this  article. 

There  are  at  least  five  concepts 
derived  from  the  Constitution  which 
have  contemporary  relevance  to  the 
proper  accommodation  of  student  aca- 
demic freedom  and  institutional  author- 
ity: (1)  the  concept  of  unconstitutional 
conditions;  (2)  the  concept  of  equal 
protection;  (3)  the  concept  of  double 
jeopardy  (especially  as  it  may  help  to 
refine  equal  protection);  (4)  the  con- 
cept of  procedural  due  process;  (5)  the 
concept  of  government  by  "law"  itself 
(an  admixture  of  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive due  process). 

The  first  of  these,  often  called  the 
"doctrine"  of  unconstitutional  condi- 
tions, provides  a  sufficient  argument  to 
overcome  the  implications  which  have 
usually  accompanied  the  assumption 
that  a  student's  opportunity  to  enroll 
and  to  remain  in  a  college  is — at  law — 
merely  a  "privilege"  rather  than  a 
"right."  Under  the  traditional  view, 
since  a  student  has  no  "right"  (i.e.,  no 
enforceable  claim)  to  force  a  state  to 
levy  taxes  and  to  provide  a  free  college 
education  for  him  in  the  first  place, 
he  could  scarcely  say  that  he  had  lost 
a  "right"  if  he  were  dismissed  from  any 
such  institution  which  the  state  elected 


to  provide  without  having  been  under 
any  original  obligation  to  him.  Cer- 
tainly the  "greater"  immunity  of  the 
state  from  having  to  provide  any  college 
whatever  must  include  the  "lesser"  im- 
munity from  having  to  continue  a  stu- 
dent through  four  years  of  study.  Cer- 
tainly the  greater  power  to  exclude 
students  from  state-provided  higher  edu- 
cation must  include  the  lesser  power  of 
conditioning  the  privilege  of  attendance 
upon  rules  satisfactory  to  the  state. 
After  all,  the  argument  continues,  even 
if  a  student  is  dismissed  from  college 
for  reasons  some  consider  to  be  arbi- 
trary, still  he  is  hardly  worse  off  than 
had  there  been  no  college  for  him  to 
attend;  and  if  the  state  can  originally 
decline  to  furnish  any  college  to  any- 
one, surely  it  can  withdraw  its  largesse 
at  any  time. 

But  the  rationale  is  faulty,  and  in 
some  circumstances  it  is  constitutionally 
vulnerable  under  the  due  process  and 
equal  protection  clauses  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  The  rationale  is 
faulty  first  of  all  because  a  student 
dismissed  from  college  may  in  fact  be 
far  worse  off  than  had  he  never  at- 
tended that  school,  and  far  worse  off 
than  had  the  school  not  been  opened 
to  anyone  else:  worse  off  by  the  stigma 
(of  dismissal)  he  carries  with  him; 
worse  off  because  his  dismissal  may 
result  in  his  denial  of  admission  else- 
where; worse  off  for  the  money  he  has 
spent  and  the  earnings  he  might  have 
had  but  for  spending  his  time  in  unful- 
filled and  incomplete  study;  worse  off  in 
that  his  own  incomplete  preparation 
may  disable  him  from  any  prospect  of 
a  future  return  on  his  investment;  and 
decidedly  worse  off  competitively  to  the 
extent  that  others  permitted  to  receive 
their  degrees  will  also  receive  a  dis- 
tinct competitive  job  advantage  denied 
him    solely    because    of    his    dismissal. 

The  rationale  also  is  constitutionally 
objectionable.  In  its  simplest  form, 
the  doctrine  of  unconstitutional  condi- 
tions holds  that  a  state  generally  may 
not  condition  the  continuing  availability 
even  of  a  privilege  upon  the  willingness 
of  a  citizen  to  forego  the  exercise  of  a 
constitutional  right.  What  the  state  can- 
not do  directly  it  is  not  permitted  to  do 
indirectly.  The  doctrine  may  have  im- 
mediate application  to  college  rules 
severely  restricting  a  student's  freedom 
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of  speech,  freedom  of  (and  from) 
religion,  privacy,  and  other  interests 
protected  by  the  due  process  clause's 
application  to  the  states  of  many 
restrictions  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  A 
1926  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  is 
found  in  the  following  statement  by 
Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  in  Frost  Truck- 
ing Co.  v.  R.  R.  Commission: 

It  would  be  a  palpable  incongruity 
to  strike  down  an  act  of  state  leg- 
islation which  by  words  of  express 
divestment  seeks  to  strip  the  citizen 
of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  but  to  uphold  an  act  by 
which  the  same  result  is  accomplished 
under  the  guise  of  a  surrender  of  a 
right  in  exchange  for  a  valuable 
privilege  which  the  state  threatened 
otherwise  to  withhold.  ...  If  the  state 
may  compel  the  surrender  of  one  con- 
stitutional right  as  a  condition  of 
its  favor,  it  may  in  like  manner  com- 
pel a  surrender  of  all.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  guarantees  embedded  in 
the  Constitution  may  thus  be  manip- 
ulated out  of  existence. 

The  doctrine  has  been  applied  recently 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sherbert  v. 
Verner.  The  case  concerned  a  state 
unemployment  compensation  statute 
which,  however,  provided  no  benefits  to 
persons  for  whom  jobs  were  available. 
A  Seventh  Day  Adventist  was  denied 
benefits  under  the  exclusionary  provi- 
sion since  a  job  was  available  to  her, 
even  though  it  required  that  she  work 
on  Saturday — something  she  was  re- 
luctant to  do  because  of  religious 
scruple.  Viewed  one  way,  the  state's 
position  was  simply  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  a  gratuity  and 
privilege  which  the  state  is  under  no 
constitutional  duty  to  provide;  there- 
fore, the  availability  of  this  compensa- 
tion may  be  conditioned  by  the  state. 
Viewed  another  way,  since  the  state 
could  not  constitutionally  order  a  person 
to  work  in  a  manner  violating  her 
religious  beliefs,  neither  could  it  ac- 
complish the  same  end  indirectly 
through  threatening  to  deny  that  person 
an  important  benefit  available  to  others 
who  might  be  willing  to  forego  their 
beliefs.  The  Supreme  Court  more  nearly 
adopted  the  latter  view,  declaring: 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  doubt  that 
liberties  of  religion  and  expression 
may  be  infringed  by  the  denial  or 
placing  of  conditions  upon  a  privilege 
or  benefit. 

This  point  of  view  (which  may  have  its 
faults  and  which  I  do  not  mean  to  en- 


dorse as  being  above  reproach)  has  also 
found  expression  in  recent  federal  cases 
involving  student  claims  against  state 
universities.  In  one  case,  for  instance, 
the  student  claimed  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  procedural  due  process  by  a 
college  in  that  he  had  been  dismissed 
without  an  adequate  hearing.  The  state's 
position  was,  in  part,  that  whether  or 
not  this  was  so,  the  student's  dismissal 
still  involved  only  the  loss  of  the  "privi- 
lege" of  attending  the  college,  and  not 
the  loss  of  any  "right."  Holding  for  the 
student,  the  Middle  District  Court  of 
Tennessee  declared: 

Whether  the  interest  involved  be  de- 
scribed as  a  right  or  a  privilege  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  an  interest  of 
almost  incalculable  value,  especially  to 
those  students  who  have  already  en- 
rolled in  the  institution  and  begun 
the  pursuit  of  their  college  training. 
Private  interests  are  to  be  evaluated 
under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  not  in  terms  of 
labels  or  fictions,  but  in  terms  of  their 
true  significance  and  worth. 

Thus,  it  may  be  useful  to  suggest  that 
the  verbal  distinction  between  "rights" 
and  "privileges"  which  once  was  used 
effectively  to  block  constitutional  review 
of  college  disciplinary  actions  is  a  fading 
distinction  under  the  assault  of  a  doc- 
trine of  unconstitutional  conditions. 
If,  in  reviewing  the  facts  of  a  particu- 
lar dispute  between  a  (public)  uni- 
versity and  one  or  more  of  its  students, 
one  finds  that  the  action  which  the 
students  were  pursuing  is  something  ex- 
pressly protected  by  some  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  he  may  wish  to  keep 
the  doctrine  in  mind. 

The  doctrine  does  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  however,  cover  the 
greater  proportion  of  disciplinary  cases 
— cases  where  a  student  act  obviously 
does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  con- 
stitutional right:  speeding  too  fast; 
getting  drunk  downtown;  or  acts  of 
petty  theft  or  malicious  mischief.  A 
student  assuredly  has  no  constitutional 
"right"  to  break  windows.  Thus,  he 
cannot  complain  that  a  constitutional 
right  is  being  even  indirectly  abridged 
by  a  rule  conditioning  continued  at- 
tendance at  a  college  upon  his  not 
breaking  windows. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  as  long 
as  college  rules  do  not  forbid  the  ex- 
ercise of  constitutional  rights  (such  as 
freedom   of   speech,   religion,   peaceful 


assembly,  etc.),  a  student  expelled  for 
violating  any  other  kind  of  rule  has  no 
constitutional  basis  for  complaint?  Does 
the  notion  that  matriculation  is  a  wholly 
revocable  "privilege"  in  regard  to  all 
other  things  which  rules  may  forbid  or 
require  still  armor  every  college  from 
any  successful  constitutional  claim?  The 
answer,  in  view  of  still  other  constitu- 
tional principles,  is:    "not  necessarily." 

The  concept  of  equal  protection,  for 
instance,  operates  without  regard  to  the 
distinction  between  "rights"  and  "privi- 
leges." It  provides,  rather,  that  if  a 
state  undertakes  to  establish  a  given 
opportunity  for  some  »f  its  citizens,  it 
cannot  arbitrarily  restrict  that  privilege 
from  others.  We  have  seen  the  clearest 
application  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
in  the  school  desegregation  cases — cases 
having  to  do  with  rules  of  admission. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  clause 
applies  with  equal  force  to  rules  of 
"continuation,"  i.e.,  rules  which  opera- 
tively  designate  what  class  of  student 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue  in  college, 
once  all  members  of  the  class  have  been 
admitted.  Manifestly  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  would  be  violated  by  a 
college  admitting  all  qualified  students 
without  regard  to  race,  but  automat- 
ically dropping  all  non-white  students 
in  the  middle  of  the  academic  year.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  other  rules 
— disciplinary  rules  which  operate  in 
practice  to  classify  and  qualify  the 
eligibility  of  students  to  continue  in 
college — may  also  be  "arbitrary"  on 
grounds  other  than  race,  religion,  poli- 
tics, or  equally  well  established  and 
constitutionally  invidious  standards  of 
selectivity.  They  may  be  arbitrary 
simply  because  they  are  not  defensible 
in  terms  of  relevantly  conserving  educa- 
tional values.  Instead,  these  rules  may 
exist  to  promote  non-educational  in- 
terests and  general  police  functions  al- 
ready represented  in  general  law. 

Too  often,  in  my  judgment,  student 
handbooks  resemble  state  or  municipal 
criminal  codes  in  respect  to  the  kinds 
of  conduct  they  tend  to  forbid  or  re- 
quire. In  many  instances  they  merely 
duplicate  the  otherwise  reasonable  and 
general  concern  of  the  larger  community 
that  certain  norms  of  conduct  must  be 
observed  in  society;  but  in  this  duplica- 
tion they  irrelevantly  visit  upon  the 
student  an  additional  penalty,  and  in  the 
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process  of  doing  so  they  may  offend  two 
concepts:  one  of  equal  protection  and, 
in  theory  at  least,  one  of  double  jeop- 
ardy. 

To  illustrate  the  objection,  it  may  be 
useful  to  take  a  less  controversial  ex- 
ample from  another  area  and  then  at- 
tempt to  work  it  back  into  our  dis- 
cussion. None  of  us  supposes  that  any 
person  should  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  default  on  a  debt  he  properly 
owes  to  a  bank  for  money  he  has 
borrowed.  However,  would  we  have 
reservations  if  the  privilege  of  driving — 
if  the  maintenance  of  one's  own  driver's 
license — were  made  contingent  upon  our 
prompt  payment  of  all  debts?  The 
question  here  is  not  whether  any  of  us 
had  a  constitutional  right  to  hold  out 
against  the  bank.  We  will  assume  that 
we  do  not;  but  should  that  fact  entitle 
the  department  of  motor  vehicles  to 
supererogate  unto  itself  a  general  police 
function  to  enforce  the  community  con- 
cern that  debts  be  paid?  Should  this 
department  be  allowed  to  threaten  to 
withhold  or  to  take  back  our  driver's 
license  if  we  default  on  private  debts? 
It  seems  to  me  our  reaction  tends  to  be 
negative  and,  indeed,  that  our  common 
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feeling  helps  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  such  regulations  en- 
forced by  departments  of  motor  vehicles. 
If  banks  need  protection,  we  would  say, 
they  should  be  given  enforceable  claims 
against  debtors  by  all  reasonable  means; 
but  a  department  of  motor  vehicles 
ought  to  confine  itself  to  its  own 
essential  function:  traffic  safety  and 
the  regulation  of  driving.  To  the  extent 
that  one  is  a  poor  driving  risk  rather 
than  a  poor  credit  risk,  then  and  only 
then  does  it  seem  eminently  reasonable 
that  there  might  be  an  administrative 
penalty  restricting  one's  prerogative  to 
drive. 

May  one  also  make  the  same  observa- 
tion about  the  proper  scope  of  uni- 
versity rules?  A  young  man  on  vaca- 
tion in  Florida  who  may  generally  mis- 
behave is  already  fully  accountable  to 
the  laws  and  to  the  people  of  that 
community.  The  question  for  us  to 
consider  both  as  a  legal  question  and  as 
a  matter  of  sound  policy  is  whether  he 
has  also  offended  any  separate  and 
distinct  interest  maintainable  by  a  state 
educational  institution  which  he  attends 
while  not  on  vacation.  Or,  to  put  it 
differently,  in  what  way  has  he  de- 
faulted upon  his  educational  commit- 
ments? Is  he  a  poor  student?  Has  he 
failed  in  that  regard?  Has  he  made 
it  more  difficult  for  others  to  maximize 
their  educational  opportunities  or  to  get 
on  with  their  education?  Or  is  the  in- 
stitution which  may  seek  to  expel  him 
reacting  simply  as  the  department  of 
motor  vehicles  might  want  to  react  by 
saying  that  it  does  not  approve  of  riotous 
students  any  more  than  does  anyone 
else,  and  that  it,  too,  feels  obliged  to 
use  whatever  authority  it  has  to  bring 
the  offender  into  tow? 

Now  an  obvious  riposte  to  this  would 
be  to  say  that  an  institution  is  always 
affected  by  the  misconduct  of  its  stu- 
dents regardless  of  the  character  of  that 
misconduct,  at  least  if  it  becomes  known 
to  the  general  public  that  the  persons 
involved  are  students  of  that  institu- 
tion. The  college  is  affected  at  least  in 
the  sense  that  its  image  is  tarnished,  and 
such  a  situation  may  result  in  tremen- 
dous harm  to  the  college  in  very 
practical  ways.  It  may  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  college  to  raise  funds, 
to  secure  legislative  support,  and  to 
maintain    sufficient    community    good 


will  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  edu- 
cational routine.  May  not  the  institu- 
tion therefore  seek  to  protect  itself  by 
acting  against  the  student  to  make  clear 
to  the  public  that  the  college  does  not 
condone  his  conduct.  As  impractical 
as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  the  answer 
still  remains:  "not  necessarily."  The 
adverse  reaction  of  third  parties  to  the 
coincidental  identification  of  the  persons 
in  trouble  does  not  entitle  a  particular 
state  agency  to  attempt  to  protect  what 
it  regards  as  its  interest  or  image  by 
yielding  to  the  public  demand  for  ex- 
pulsion. The  fact  that  the  public  may 
take  vengeful  action  against  a  public 
university  which  refuses  to  add  its 
pound  of  punishment  does  not  justify  a 
university  in  turn  to  take  vengeful 
action   against   students. 

A  substantial  decision  on  this  point  is 
Cooper  v.  Aaron,  although  admittedly 
the  case  is  distinguishable  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  case  concerned 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  which,  pursuant  to  a  federal 
court  order,  attempted  to  desegregate 
the  public  high  school.  When  the  Negro 
students  attempted  to  come  to  the 
school,  however,  the  school  itself  was 
threatened  by  outside  members  of  the 
general  public.  The  members  of  the 
board  were  personally  threatened,  and 
the  school  itself  was  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  the  opposition  of  private  parties  who 
objected  to  desegregation.  The  school 
board  then  went  back  to  court  and 
sought  a  postponement  of  the  court's 
desegregation  order — the  school's  posi- 
tion being  that  while  it  was  perfectly 
willing  to  permit  Negroes  to  attend  it 
also  had  to  recognize  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  violence  and  harm  to  the 
school  itself  under  these  circumstances. 
Thus,  some  students  were  to  be  kept 
out  of  school  for  the  time  being  merely 
to  avoid  harm  to  the  school  and  not 
because  the  students'  race  or  color  was 
itself  a  valid  basis  for  discrimination. 
An  analogy  to  this  situation  exists  when- 
ever a  university  proposes  to  dismiss  a 
student  who  has  not  defaulted  on  duty 
owed  to  the  university  as  an  educational 
enterprise,  but  whose  acts  nevertheless 
result  in  the  institution's  being  threat- 
ened with  harm  from  without  unless  it 
takes  this  particular  action  at  this  partic- 
ular time.  The  response  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Cooper  v.  Aaron  was  to 


hold  against  the  school's  position. 

An  institution,  in  formulating  and 
enforcing  rules,  ought  to  be  able  to 
justify  those  rules  on  the  merits  as  be- 
ing distinctly  related  to  a  proper  con- 
cern of  an  educational  institution.  The 
rules  cannot  be  fabricated  purely  from 
a  desire  to  secure  the  institution  from 
community  ill  will.  A  university's  only 
proper  response  to  the  community  is  to 
point  out  that  while  some  students  carry 
on  outside  activities  which  are  not 
condoned  by  the  school,  this  fact  in  it- 
self does  not  entitle  the  school  to  take 
duplicative  punitive  measures  against 
them.  If  the  university  will  take  such  a 
stand,  moreover,  the  public  may  come 
to  disassociate  university  endorsement 
from  every  off-campus  piece  of  mis- 
chief in  which  some  students  may 
participate. 

The  same  point  is  repeated  in  our 
constitutional  repugnance  to  double 
jeopardy,  even  though  we  are  able  to 
rationalize  certain  forms  of  multiple 
punishment  and  multiple  prosecution. 
Where  multiple  punishment  has  been 
upheld,  however,  it  has  been  upheld  on 
the  basis  that  different  government 
rule-making  bodies  may  have  distinct 
and  separate  responsibilities  to  discharge 
even  though  the  rules  enforced  by  two 
or  more  of  these  bodies  may  involve 
overlapping  penalties  imposed  on  the 
same  person  for  a  single  act.  To  the 
extent  that  one  public  agency  formu- 
lates rules  which  duplicate  those  of 
another  without  reflecting  a  separate  re- 
sponsibility or  separate  interest,  how- 
ever, the  simultaneous  enforcement  of 
both  sets  of  penalties  savors  of  multiple 
punishment.  As  to  this,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Ex  Parte  Lange,  has  observed : 

If  there  is  anything  settled  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  that  no  man  can  be  twice 
lawfully  punished  for  the  same 
offense. 

By  such  a  test,  I  suspect  that  a  number 
of  university  rules  which  police  the  off- 
campus  conduct  of  students  and  which 
lack  a  distinct  educational  function 
(aside  from  the  "educative"  value  im- 
plicit in  penalties  per  se),  are  subject 
to  serious  reproach.  If  a  given  uni- 
versity rule  merely  duplicates  the 
general  function  of  policing  good  man- 
ners in  the  community,  or  of  upholding 
the  interests  of  proprietors  downtown, 


or  enforcing  traffic  ordinances  off  cam- 
pus, or  something  else  already  policed 
by  general  law,  the  effect  of  dismissing 
a  student  who  has  already  had  to  answer 
to  that  law  is  to  multiply  his  punish- 
ment. 

To  be  sure,  educational  institutions 
should  be  concerned  with  good  citizen- 
ship— but  they  should  manifest  that  con- 
cern in  the  manner  distinctive  of  educa- 
tional enterprises  and  not  merely  dupli- 
cative of  general  penal  laws,  i.e.,  by  pre- 
cept, by  the  strength  and  character  of 
their  curricula,  by  education  and 
counselling,  and  not  by  punitive  action 
as  a  surrogate  police  force.  From  a 
teacher's  point  of  view,  moreover,  there 
is  something  unwholesome  about  a  uni- 
versity which  exploits  its  connection 
with  a  student  for  the  sake  of  policing 
purely  personal  standards  not  affecting 
his  academic  excellence. 

We  turn  next  to  a  brief  consideration 
of  procedural  due  process  in  the  admin- 
istration of  student  discipline — by  all 
means  the  easiest  item  to  discuss  in 
terms  of  actual  recent  developments  in 
the  federal  courts.  Several  students 
have  successfully  brought  suit  in  federal 
courts  within  the  past  few  years,  seek- 
ing reinstatement  in  colleges  from  which 
they  have  been  dismissed  summarily. 

"Procedural  due  process"  does  not 
involve  a  single,  frozen,  stylized  form 
of  hearing  which  never  varies  and  which 
is  uniformly  suitable  for  all  occasions. 
It  requires,  rather,  that  the  more  grave 
the  consequences  to  a  person  who  may 
be  found  guilty  of  some  offense,  the 
more  circumspect  must  be  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  before  such  a  finding  may 
be  made.  To  put  it  a  bit  differently, 
we  generally  adhere  to  a  concept  of  due 
process  to  minimize  the  likelihood  that 
innocent  persons  might  nonetheless  be 
found  guilty,  and  to  minimize  the  like- 
lihood that  penalties  imposed  on  the 
guilty  may  be  unduly  severe.  The  less 
severe  the  consequences  resulting  even 
from  an  erroneous  finding  of  guilty, 
however,  the  more  we  have  been  willing 
to  compromise  elaborate  judicial  pro- 
cedure in  the  interest  of  economy,  time, 
and  a  number  of  other  considerations. 
Thus,  the  degree  of  requisite  procedural 
due  process  is  graduated  according  to 
the  gravity  of  the  offense  as  determined 
essentially  from  the  possible  conse- 
quences to  the  accused  offender. 


The  two  extremes  of  due  process  in  a 
university  context  are  easily  illustrated. 
At  one  extreme,  we  may  consider  the 
"case"  of  a  student  suspected  by  a 
dormitory  manager  of  having  broken  a 
rule  by  carrying  a  soft  drink  into  the 
parlor.  The  dormitory  manager  tells 
him:  "I  think  you've  broken  the  rule 
against  having  beverages  in  the  parlor, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  thorough- 
ly disapprove."  That  is  all  that  hap- 
pens. In  this  case,  there  has  been  a 
rule,  an  accusation,  a  "finding"  of  guilty, 
and  a  mild  punishment  (the  oral  rep- 
rimand and  temporary  alienation  of 
the  manager's  affection)  really  without 
any  semblance  of  a  trial.  And  of  course 
the  manager  may  be  mistaken.  Still, 
the  harm  is  not  so  great  that  the  student 
is  entitled  to  a  federal  court  order 
demanding  an  apology  from  the  manager 
pending  the  outcome  of  a  full  admin- 
istrative hearing,  based  on  some  im- 
pression of  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment!  Life  is 
too  short  to  require  that  even  the  most 
mild  rebuke  must  be  withheld  pending 
the  outcome  of  an  expensive,  time- 
consuming   adversary  proceeding. 

At  the  other  extreme,  however,  life 
is  not  so  short  and  brutish  that  far 
greater  precaution  need  not  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  error  or  misjudg- 
ment  which  may  have  enormous  conse- 
quences. Thus,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
student  dismissed  from  a  university  on 
a  "finding"  of  having  committed  homo- 
sexual acts,  having  sold  narcotics,  or 
even  having  stolen  an  examination, 
would  constitutionally  be  entitled  to  re- 
instatement if  the  "finding"  were  made 
with  no  more  formality  than  was  ob- 
served by  our  dormitory  manager  in 
the  soft  drink  case.  The  termination 
of  the  student's  educational  career,  the 
effect  of  such  a  recorded  finding  on  his 
employment  opportunities,  and  the 
social  stigma  which  would  pursue  him 
are  worlds  apart  from  the  momentary 
irritation  of  a  slight  rebuke.  Before 
these  consequences  befall  him,  the  stu- 
dent is  entitled  to  a  very  full,  quasi- 
judicial  proceeding  well  designed  virtual- 
ly to  eliminate  the  chance  that  a  mis- 
take will  be  made:  a  statement  of  the 
specific  charge;  a  reasonable  period 
to  consider  what  he  may  wish  to  pre- 
sent; a  neutral  panel  to  hear  him;  an 
opportunity   to   be   represented   by   an 
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advisor  of  his  own  choice;  a  full  hear- 
ing, including  the  right  to  cross  ex- 
amine those  offering  evidence  against 
him  or  at  least  a  copy  of  any  statement 
they  have  made  against  him  so  that  he 
is  aware  of  the  evidence  to  be  met  in 
his  own  presentation;  an  assurance  that 
the  panel  reaches  its  decision  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  presented  in  the  hear- 
ing without  influence  by  or  access  to 
collateral  sources  unknown  to  the  stu- 
dent; a  clear  presumption  of  innocence; 
a  transcript  (if  only  a  simple  tape 
recording)  of  the  proceedings,  enabling 
a  court  to  determine  whether  the  panel's 
conclusions  are  in  fact  supported  by  the 
record.  It  will  doubtless  be  noted  that 
this  procedure  is  very  nearly  as  elabo- 
rate as  that  which  characterizes  many 
of  our  regular  criminal  trials — nearly  as 
great  as  in  misdemeanor  cases,  for  in- 
stance, with  certain  significant  excep- 
tions (e.g.,  rules  of  evidence).  The 
similarity  is  not  a  coincidence,  since 
the  consequences  of  being  dismissed 
from  a  university  on  a  charge  of  homo- 
sexual conduct  may  be  easily  as  great 
as  the  consequences  attending  many 
misdemeanor  convictions,  and  thus  the 
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procedure  to  which  the  student  is  en- 
titled in  each  case  should  be  nearly 
the  same. 

Virtually  all  cases  fall  between  the  ex- 
tremes   we    have    illustrated,    and    for 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  useful  to 
offer  a  proposal  on  procedure  so  that 
not  even  every  grave  case  automatically 
is  thrust  into  an  elaborate  proceeding. 
Under  one  proposal,  universities  might 
continue  to  proceed  informally  in   all 
instances  initially,   and   if  the   accused 
student  were  genuinely  reconciled  to  the 
finding    and    sanction    which    resulted 
from  the  informality  (as  he  usually  will 
be),  the  matter  would  rest.    (Typically, 
the  issue  is  not  even  one  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence but  the  question  of  what  the 
penalty  is   to  be.     Typically,   too,   the 
student  accepts  the  result — not  in  the 
sense  that  he  prefers  it,  perhaps,  but  in 
the  sense  that  he  does  not  feel  that  he 
was     corruptly     accused,     dishonestly 
found  guilty,  or  cruelly  punished.)    The 
university  should  have  a  standby  pro- 
cedure,   however,    readily    available    to 
students  seeking  to  appeal  from  severe 
punishments  for  major  offenses.   Where 
the  offense  is  grave,  the  penalty  signi- 
ficant, and  the  student  concludes  that 
he  was  unjustly  treated,  he  should  by 
all  means  have  the  right  to  a  de  novo 
hearing    where    the    appropriate    safe- 
guards  are  respected.     For  a  hearing 
board  to  operate  merely  in  this  standby 
fashion,  however,  I  believe  that  its  pro- 
ceedings should  indeed  be  de  novo,  i.e., 
unaffected  by  anything  which  occurred 
in   the   informal  routine   to   which   the 
student    was    first    subjected.      Other- 
wise, the  outcome  and  evidence  from 
the  informal  proceeding  might  tend  to 
control  the  outcome  of  the  formal  pro- 
ceeding and  thereby  destroy  its  value. 
What  we  have  been  discussing  here  is 
only  a  slight  step  beyond  what  some 
federal  courts  have  already  held  to  be 
required  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment.   In  dicta,  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit 
indicated  that  the  following  safeguards 
must  be  observed  by  the  university  if 
a  student's  dismissal  is  to  be  upheld: 

1.  Notice,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  specific  charges  and  grounds 
which,  if  proven,  would  justify  ex- 
pulsion under  the  college's  regula- 
tions; 

2.  A  hearing  which  must  amount  to 
more  than  an  informal  interview  with 


Professor  Van  Alstyne:   No  university  si 


to  write  a  standard  legal  code,  but  the  rules  governing  the  behavior  of  a  university's  students  should  be  made  clear  and  specific. 
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an  administrative  authority,  and  which 
must  preserve  at  least  the  "rudiments 
of   an   adversary   proceeding"; 

(a)  An  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  present  his  own  defense  against 
the  charges  and  to  produce  either 
oral  testimony  or  written  affidavits 
of  witnesses  in  his  behalf; 

(b)  If  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses is  not  allowed,  the  student 
"should  be  given  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  against  him  and  an  oral 
or  written  report  on  the  facts  to 
which  each  witness  testifies." 

Without  extending  the  details  of  this 
proposal,  it  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  Part  V  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can University  Professors  Statement  on 
the  Academic  Freedom  of  Students. 

There  is  one  final  tenet  of  constitu- 
tionalism which  may  also  be  relevant  to 
the  current  college  scene.  In  The  Law 
of  the  Constitution,  Dicey  contrasted 
the  rule  of  law  with  the  rule  of  arbitrary 
power.  In  part,  he  defined  the  rule  of 
law  in  this  way: 

It  means  .  .  .  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  predominance  of  regular  law  as 
opposed  to  the  influence  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  excludes  the  existence  of 
arbitrariness,  of  prerogative,  or  even 
of  wide  discretionary  authority  on  the 
part  of  government. 

Our  own  constitutional  tradition  re- 
sponds to  this  concept  of  "regular"  law 


in  many  ways,  but  most  especially  in 
these:  punishment  is  not  to  be  imposed 
other  than  pursuant  to  a  reasonable 
specific  rule  of  conduct  established  and 
published  in  advance;  to  be  a  "rule," 
moreover,  a  statement  must  be  suffi- 
ciently free  of  ambiguity  so  that  those  to 
be  governed  by  it  can  reasonably  un- 
derstand what  it  requires  or  forbids  so 
that  its  meaning  is  not  in  fact  estab- 
lished ex  post  facto  by  those  who  ad- 
minister it. 

These  very  general  statements,  sup- 
ported by  constitutional  protections 
against  ex  post  facto  laws,  unlawful 
delegation  of  legislative  authority,  sepa- 
rating of  powers,  due  process  objections 
to  vagueness,  etc.,  are  relevant  to  the 
campus  scene  simply  because  so  many 
campus  codes  are  utterly  lacking  in 
specificity.  They  may  speak  in  terms 
of  "conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman," 
for  instance,  or  they  may  refer  to  the 
"community  code." 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  one  can 
sympathize  with  each  college  which 
scarcely  wants  to  labor  over  a  detailed 
list  of  offenses  so  lengthy  as  to  re- 
semble a  standard  code,  and  educators 
understandably  tend  to  resist  a  form 
of  rigid  and  picayune  law-making  which 
may  encourage  students  to  pursue  pure- 
ly technical  quibbles.  In  these  straits, 
I  do  not  mean  to  insist  that  colleges 
must  be  as  exacting  as  state  legislatures 
in  rule-making,  either  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law  or  as  a  matter  of 
sound  policy.  I  would,  however,  start 
at  least  with  this  baseline:  to  the  extent 
that  a  given  college  requires  or  prohibits 
certain  behavior  which  the  students  are 
not  likely  to  suppose  is  required  or  pro- 
hibited (because  many  of  the  students 
come  from  distant  places  and  have  little 
acquaintance  with  the  traditions  or 
customs  of  the  particular  college  com- 
munity), to  that  extent  a  very  special 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  rules 
clear  and  specific,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  students'  attention  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  students'  academic   careers. 

The  quality  of  vagueness  in  most 
rules  is  frequently  not  a  serious  objec- 
tion generally,  because  more  often  than 
not  the  kind  of  conduct  which  is  subse- 
quently declared  in  a  given  case  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  a  pre-existing  general 
rule  is  nevertheless  the  very  kind  of 
conduct  that  an  ordinary  person  more 


or  less  expects  to  be  forbidden  even 
without  having  glanced  at  a  statute  and 
without  having  consulted  a  lawyer. 
One  may  not  learn  much  from  reading 
statutes  defining  degrees  of  manslaugh- 
ter, for  instance,  but  still  he  will  scarce- 
ly be  surprised  to  learn  at  trial  that  it 
was  wrong  for  him  to  have  run  over  a 
pedestrian!  And  the  man  who  murders 
another  can  scarcely  claim  surprise  if 
he  is  arrested  and  if  society  attempts  to 
exact  a  measure  of  retribution,  deter- 
rence or  the  rest,  even  though  the  homi- 
cide statute  is  vague;  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  conduct  one  would  ordinarily 
assume  in  advance  is  the  sort  of  thing 
one  has  a  "right"  to  do. 

Contrast  this  attitude,  however,  with 
a  significant  Supreme  Court  decision 
where  the  application  of  the  rule  in 
question  suffered  from  many  of  the  vices 
usually  associated  with  vagueness,  even 
though  the  rule  itself  was  really  very 
specific  and  very  clear  on  its  face.  The 
case  involved  a  Los  Angeles  ordinance 
requiring  ex-felons  to  register  with  the 
police  upon  coming  to  Los  Angeles. 
Failure  to  register  was  a  misdemeanor. 
A  Mrs.  Lambert  came  to  Los  Angeles, 
she  was  an  ex-felon,  she  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  ordinance,  no  one 
told  her  about  it,  and  she  was  arrested 
and  convicted  under  it.  The  conviction 
was  reversed  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  on 
the  ground  that  she  had  received  in- 
sufficient notice  of  the  law  to  enable 
her  to  comply. 

The  decision  does  not  mean  that  no 
statute  is  binding  unless  specifically 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  pos- 
sible violator  in  advance.  But  the  de- 
cision does  mean  that  people  cannot 
be  punished  for  violating  a  peculiar  rule 
whose  existence  they  have  little  reason . 
even  to  assume  when  they  have  re- 
ceived no  actual  notice  of  it — especially 
a  rule  which  punishes  a  failure  to  do 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  (like  reg- 
istering with  the  police).  Sectarian  in- 
stitutions and  small  residential  colleges 
are  especially  likely  to  have  distinctive 
standards  which  some  students  may  not 
reasonably  be  able  to  anticipate.  To 
that  extent,  they  are  under  a  very  special 
obligation  at  least  to  make  their  stan- 
dards clear  and  to  make  them  known  in 
advance  to  their  students. 
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My  concern  vis-a-vis  our  academic 
setting  at  Duke  University  is  what 
I  wish  to  communicate  in  this  paper, 
albeit  the  issues  I  will  touch  upon  are 
not  peculiar  to  Duke  but  are  germane 
to  other  universities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  specific  stimulus  for  these  reflec- 
tions was  a  column  that  appeared  in 
The  Duke  Chronicle  on  September  29, 
1966,  under  the  heading,  "Notes  from 
an  Ex-Idealist."  The  first  part  of  the 
column  indicates  that  until  1963  the 
Duke  setting  was  characterized  by  a 
campus  ethos  of  political  lethargy,  then 
from  the  fall  of  1963  to  the  spring  of 


1965  there  was  a  period  of  political 
activism  climaxed  by  a  Vietnam  teach- 
in.  For  the  writer  of  the  column,  this 
appeared  to  have  been  Duke's  awaken- 
ing to  the  New  Jerusalem;  but  alas,  he 
continues,  what  has  occurred  since  then 
is  a  fall  from  the  grace  of  political 
enthusiasm  as  the  inertia  of  lethargy 
and  the  unresponsiveness  of  the  Uni- 
versity "higher  ups"  has  throttled  polit- 
ical activism.    He  concludes: 


The  only  way  ever  to  affect  basic 
change  at  a  University  is  to  do  it  the 
way  they  did  it  at  Berkeley,  and  the 
chances  of  this  happening  at  Duke  are 
about   as  great  as  those   of  Stokely 


Carmichael  volunteering  for  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Or,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  para- 
phrase Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester:  If  you 
think  anyone  running  the  affairs  of 
this  University  (certain  faculty  mem- 
bers excepted)  is  ever  going  to  take 
your  ideas — however  good  they  may 
be — seriously,  you're  just  stupid.  Do 
you  hear  me? — stupid! 

As  an  ex-idealist  myself  (now  a 
realist),  I  think  the  writer  of  the  column 
was  being  rather  naive  in  thinking  Duke 
University  somehow  immune  to  the  like- 
lihood of  another  Berkeley  uprising. 
Changes  in  the  composition  of  both 
faculty  and  students  as  Duke  University 
shifts    from    a   regional    to    a   national 
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orientation  can  only  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  the  occurrence  of  the  Berkeley 
revolt;  if  in  any  population  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  student  and  faculty  body 
is  committed  to  revolution  and  is  well 
disciplined  and  tightly  organized,  the 
chances  of  its  carrying  out  its  program 
are  excellent  in  the  face  of  a  numeri- 
cally larger  but  unorganized  social 
body.  Reactionary  and7  or  merely  re- 
pressive measures  by  the  particular  ad- 
ministrative authorities  involved  is  of  no 
avail  in  the  long  run. 

The  question  of  student  (and  faculty) 
activism  is  one  which  has  dramatically 
emerged  on  the  scene  of  American 
higher  education  in  recent  years,  one 
which  will  remain  with  us  in  our  life- 
time, one  which  I  will  predict  will  be- 
come more  acute  at  Duke  University. 
This  activism  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
like  any  phenomenon,  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  isolation.  I  view  it  as  a  mani- 
festation of  a  much  broader  crisis  in 
American  higher  education,  which  in 
turn  reflects  extremely  profound  and 
pervasive  transformations  of  a  critical 
nature  in  American  society.  The  latter, 
however,  falls  outside  the  scope  of 
these  reflections.    Let  me  focus  on  stu- 
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dent  activism  and  its  relation  to  the 
crisis  of  the  academic  setting. 

In  terms  of  general  considerations,  if 
by  activism  we  understand  student  and 
faculty  concern  and  action  as  responses 
to  the  larger  societal  setting,  I  highly 
welcome  this  trend,  ceteris  paribus. 
(The  caveat  here  being  that  activism 
should  not  be  an  encouragement  of  and 
a  monopoly  for  one  particular  political 
ideology.)  The  academic  setting  should 
foster  the  development  of  the  whole 
man  as  a  responsible  citizen,  and  as  a 
complement,  the  total  personality  of 
man  is  that  of  both  a  thinker  and  a 
doer.  The  academic  setting  has  had  the 
stigma  of  being  the  setting  for  "ivory 
tower  escapism"  from  the  realities  of 
life;  it  generates  abstract  thought  di- 
vorced from  practical  considerations 
and  thereby  leads  to  academics  being 
cut  off  and  cutting  themselves  off  from 
the  reality  of  the  larger  society.  As  a 
corrective,  then,  activism  is  healthy  by 
reorienting  students  and  faculty  to  their 
social  responsibility.  It  restores  an 
authentic  wholeness  to  the  emasculated 
academic  personality. 

But  recent  student  and  faculty  activ- 
ism also  has  a  negative  and  latent  side 
which  troubles  me,  and  that  is,  anti- 
intellectualism.  If  activism,  or  socio- 
political participation,  becomes  seen 
as  the  sole  justification  for  the  academic 
setting,  this  will  mark  the  demise  of  the 
scholar  as  the  major  academic  model 
in  favor  of  the  activist.  The  underly- 
ing function  of  the  academic  setting  is  to 
nurture  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual realm  of  society  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  development  of  society. 
The  intellectual  realm  requires  a  certain 
asceticism — the  willingness  to  acquire 
objective  knowledge  is  a  long,  hard 
training  process  for  both  faculty  and 
students.  The  basic  motivational  "in- 
put" for  this  process  is  enthusiasm  for 
the  realm  of  ideas,  a  love  for  the  dis- 
covery of  knowledge;  the  academic  who 
is  worth  his  salt  must  be  an  epistemo- 
phile.  Political  activism  in  Academia  is 
really  offered  as  a  substitute  enthusiasm, 
and  it  is  this  tendency  which  troubles 
me,  because  carried  too  far  it  will  mean 
the  deathknell  of  intellectual  asceticism. 
It  implies  a  rejection  of  the  whole 
lengthy  process  of  carefully  sifting  evi- 
dence, reaching  competence  in  a  field 
from  which  objective  knowledge  about  a 


topic  can  be  soberly  discussed.  I  have 
become  dismayed  at  many  academics 
who  organize  "teach-ins"  on  subjects  in 
which  they  have  no  more  professional 
competence  than  the  proverbial  man  in 
the  street.  Though  I  may  agree  with 
their  viewpoint  or  disagree  with  it,  I  de- 
plore this  trend  in  this  context  because 
it  is  a  debasing  of  the  currency  of  the 
intellectual;  it  makes  professional  ex- 
pertise a  laughing  matter. 

Of  course,  the  "teach-ins"  have  a 
great  appeal  for  students  because  faculty 
organizers  of  "teach-ins"  seem  inter- 
ested in  students,  and  this  seems  to 
bridge  social  distance  between  them. 
One  source  of  student  unrest  in  aca- 
demic insitutions,  I  would  suggest,  is 
the  students'  feeling  that  the  faculty  no 
longer  cares  for  students  as  human 
beings,  that  faculty-student  relations 
have  become  depersonalized  in  the  class- 
room and  outside  of  it.  Therefore, 
"teach-ins"  may  have  the  function  of 
apparently  re-establishing  close  ties,  and 
if  not  on  these  special  occasions  then 
faculty  advisers  of  student  activist  or- 
ganizations provide  the  same  function. 

I  think  the  student  uneasiness  about  a 
growing  estrangement  of  teachers  from 
themselves  is  a  very  justified  uneasiness. 
More  and  more,  what  gives  prestige  to 
a  university  is  faculty  members  who 
have  a  national  and  international  repu- 
tation, rather  than  a  repute  for  excel- 
lence of  teaching.  To  have  a  national 
and  international  reputation  makes  for 
academics  spending  less  and  less  time 
in  the  classroom,  more  and  more  time 
away  from  their  institution.  Thus  we 
have  as  an  emergent  phenomenon  the 
"absentee  academic"  taking  the  place  of 
the  "absentee  landlord."  But  I  think 
that  students  are  sadly  mistaken  if  they 
think  that  the  faculty  which  encourages 
activism  and  organizes  "teach-ins"  are 
any  more  concerned  about  students  as 
human  beings  than  other  teachers.  I 
know,  for  example,  that  at  Berkeley 
among  the  faculty  that  most  encouraged 
the  student  revolt  movement  were  to  be 
found  professors  with  a  very  high  rate 
of  "absenteeism"  from  classroom  in- 
volvement, teachers  very  inaccessible  to 
students.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  all- 
too-familiar  hypocrisy  of  preaching  one 
thing  and  practicing  another. 

To  counter  the  centrifugal  tendencies 
of  the  contemporary  university  setting, 
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the  ties  between  faculty,  undergraduates, 
and  administration  have  to  be  cemented 
anew.  We  of  the  faculty  are  the  in- 
tellectual parents  of  students,  under- 
graduates and  graduates  alike,  and  to 
socialize  students  into  the  realm  of  the 
intellect  is  our  primary  social  function 
in  the  university.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  spirit  in  which  we  accomplish 
this  socialization,  but  I  shall  touch  on 
that  later.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
at  this  juncture  is  that  the  academic 
university  partakes  much  more  of  a 
family  community  nature  than  that  of  a 
commercial  enterprise.  The  university 
is  an  important  transitional  institution 
for  its  students  since  it  stands  in  the  life 
cycle  of  the  person  between  the  kin- 
ship milieu  of  his  family  and  the  occupa- 
tional milieu  of  his  adult  years.  Typi- 
cally, a  student  enters  college  a  legal 
minor  and  graduates  a  legal  adult;  this 
chronological  transition  in  legal  status 
is  an  aspect  of  the  university  setting  as 
a  community.  The  kinship  aspect  of 
the  university  is  also  symbolized  in  the 
terms  "alma  mater"  (literally,  foster 
mother)  and  "alumnus"  (from  the  Latin 
meaning  foster  child),  to  say  nothing 
of  extracurricular  aspects  such  as  fra- 
ternities and  sororities,  which  also  refer 
to  kinship  terms. 

It  is  because  sociologically-speaking 
a  university  has  a  predominant  com- 
munity (Gemeinschaft)  structure  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  an  economic 
firm  (Gesellschaft)  that  I  reject  any 
attempt  to  view  the  university  in  terms 
of  legal  contractual  relationships.  I 
also,  as  a  consequence,  reject  the  attack 
on  the  in  loco  parentis  doctrine  as  an 
unwitting  camouflaged  ideological  at- 
tack on  the  very  foundations  of  the  uni- 
versity community,  an  attack  whose 
consequence  is  to  estrange  students  from 
faculty  and  administration.  The  con- 
tractual view  is  an  atomistic  one,  focus- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  isolated  monads, 
rather  than  on  the  mutual  responsibili- 
ties and  role  relationships  of  a  fraternal 
community.  It  dissipates  social  soli- 
darity, introduces  cleavages  and  antag- 
onisms, and  can  only  add  to  the  crises 
of  universities  rather  than  ameliorate 
them. 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  things 
that  could  logically  happen  were  the 
university  to  be  seen  as  an  economic 
firm  composed  of  individuals  having  no 
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other  relation  to  each  other  except 
freely  contracted  exchange  relations. 
First,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
administration  of  any  university  to  ap- 


peal to  its  alumni  body  for  funds — 
after  all,  if  General  Electric,  say,  de- 
cides on  a  capital  expansion  program  it 
cannot  go  to  its  previous  customers  for 
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necessary  funds.  Why  should  someone 
who  has  graduated  from  Duke  give  to 
annual  giving?  Out  of  loyalty  and 
dedication  to  his  alma  mater?  But  how 
can  one  arrive  at  the  quasi-obligatory 
nature  of  this  if  one  holds  that  the  life 
of  his  contract  expired  at  his  gradua- 
tion? Or  let  us  take  another  instance. 
I  am  scheduled  to  teach  X  hours  in  Y 
courses;  that  is,  the  terms  of  my  aca- 
demic contract.  Now,  why  should  I  fill 
out  letters  of  recommendation  for  stu- 
dents (or  hear  their  woes  during  my 
office  hours)?  Nothing  in  my  contract 
says  anything  about  this,  so  perhaps  I 
should  present  a  student  a  bill  for  each 
letter  of  recommendation  I  write?  I 
hope  this  will  begin  to  suggest  what 
kinds  of  disastrous  consequences  a  con- 
tractual approach  to  a  university  will 
lead  to  (just  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
family  if  parents,  for  example,  pre- 
sented a  bill  for  services  rendered  to 
their  children  when  these  reached  ma- 
turity). Moreover,  the  contractual  doc- 
trine presupposes  the  rationality  of  each 
actor.  But  what  kind  of  a  rational 
actor  is  Duke  University  (like  all  other 
first  rank  universities)  since  it  is  well 
known  that  students'  tuition  fees  do  not 


cover  the  real  costs  to  the  university  of 
their  education?  A  mighty  funny  con- 
tract, one  where  the  university  gladly 
loses  money  on  every  contract  with 
students!  If  one  is  to  argue  that  the 
university  should  treat  students  pre- 
dominantly in  contractual  terms,  then 
one  must  be  prepared  to  see  universities 
at  least  double  their  tuition  fees  so  that 
they  can  get  their  "money's  worth"  as 
a  quid  pro  quo.  It  would  also  mean 
that  universities  should  cease  to  have  a 
special  tax-exemption  status  and  be  seen, 
rather,  as  a  business  enterprise.  Who 
knows,  if  this  contractual  perspective 
becomes  accepted  and  fully  imple- 
mented, perhaps  one  day  we  shall  see 
shares  of  Duke,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton — to  name  a  few  academic 
"blue  chips" — listed  and  actively  traded 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange! 

I  have  indicated  my  strong  distaste — 
nay,  repulsion — for  the  contractual  ap- 
proach. It  may  have  clever  legal  argu- 
ments and  sophistry  behind  it  which  I 
cannot  treat  on  their  own  merit,  not  be- 
ing trained  in  jurisprudence;  but  trained 
in  sociology,  I  stand  firm  that  the  uni- 
versity in  modern  society  is  the  one 
major  social  community  whose  members 
are  not  recruited  on  the  basis  of  religion 
or  ethnicity,  one  which  provides  for 
its  members  a  crucial  "primary  group," 
to  use  sociological  terms.  As  a  com- 
munity, the  university  is  an  organic 
unity  of  members  united  by  reciprocal 
ties.  To  fragment  it  into  the  dissolving 
dust  of  social  atoms  would  be  to  create 
a  void  without  offering  anything  con- 
structive in  its  place. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  indicate 
that  we  should  take  a  stand-pat  ap- 
proach to  our  current  academic  setting. 
All  the  potentialities  of  the  academic 
community  are  not  being  actualized, 
and  it  is  all  too  easy  for  the  student- 
faculty  or  student-administration  rela- 
tionships to  atrophy,  to  become  ritual- 
ized. These  ties  are  not  unidirectional; 
they  are  two-way  affairs.  The  ideal  of 
the  university  is  a  community  where 
knowledge  is  diffused  from  the  scholar's 
research  to  his  students;  in  turn,  ques- 
tions from  students  are  a  crucial  feed- 
back, an  important  corrective  to  the 
abstractions  of  thought  we  academics 
engage  in.  This  means  that  students 
should  never  be  treated  with  disdain, 
with    paternalistic    amusement    by    the 


faculty  (how  can  they  know  any- 
thing?). An  inquisitive  student  is  as 
valuable  an  asset  to  the  university  com- 
munity as  a  productive  scholar.  The 
ties  between  them  must  be  strengthened 
primarily  in  the  classroom  or  in  the 
seminar  setting;  this  is  the  primary 
locale  for  student-faculty  interaction. 

If  the  academic  crisis  is  to  be  amelio- 
rated in  a  constructive  way,  we  aca- 
demics must  make  ourselves  more 
readily  available  to  our  students,  and  as 
part  of  giving  ourselves  to  our  students, 
we  must  also  impart  in  the  proper  con- 
text our  values  and  our  ideals.  Stu- 
dents look  for  positive  ideals  and  values 
from  their  teachers — they  have  since 
the  days  of  the  Athenian  Academy  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
there  is  an  academic  setting.  If  they 
do  not  find  ideals  and  values  from  their 
teachers,  they  develop  apathy,  bore- 
dom, or  accept  ersatz  values,  from  LSD 
to  other  forms  of  extremism.  The 
spirit  of  nihilism  and  absurdity  is  the 
specter  that  is  haunting  the  academic 
setting.  It  must  be  exorcized  right  in 
the  classroom,  by  a  faculty  which  is 
passionate  in  the  search  for  truth,  and 
which  will  be  ready  to  impart  its  en- 
thusiasm to  its  students.  To  present  the 
fruits  of  our  research,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  our  research  to  ideals,  values,  and 
the  meaning  of  life,  therein  lies  the 
source  of  authentic  academic  enthusi- 
asm. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  stress  again 
that  a  major  task  of  ours  is  to  combat 
the  irrational  forces  of  anti-intellectu- 
alism  which  are  being  spawned  in  our 
country.  To  do  this  we  must  collaborate 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  students  who 
are  the  decent,  wholesome,  and  neg- 
lected majority  of  the  campus  body. 
Obviously,  to  give  more  time  to  stu- 
dents, in  the  classroom  and  during  office 
hours,  entails  a  sacrifice  of  the  same 
order  as  giving  more  time  to  our  own 
children  at  home.  But  it  is  a  sacrifice 
most  worthwhile  if  we  consider  it  as  an 
insurance  for  keeping  Duke  a  whole- 
some, viable  academic  community.  As 
for  the  role  of  the  administration,  if  I 
may  add  a  concluding  observation,  it 
has  to  make  sure  that  the  development 
of  the  University  gives  more  attention 
to  the  human  factor  than  to  the  physi- 
cal plant,  or  else  it  may  wind  up  with 
an  empty  shell. 
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Goldfish  swallowing  during  the  1930's:  The  madness,  it  should  be  realized,  is  not  confined  entirely  to  todays  younger  generation. 
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Last  fall  when  class  agents  met  on  campus  to  begin  the  1966-67  Loyalty  Fund  Campaign:  A  successful  and  record  end  on  June  30. 


News  of  Alumni 


THE  TWENTIETH  Annual  Loyalty 
Fund  Campaign  exceeded  its  1966-67 
goal  of  $800,000  on  June  30  when 
campaign  books  were  closed  showing  a 
record  total  of  $801,718.21  which  had 
been  contributed  to  help  defray  the 
University's  annual  operating  costs.  In 
fact,  the  1966-67  campaign  was  a  record 
campaign  in  numerous  respects. 

The  record  total  of  $801,718.21  was 
contributed  by  a  record  number  of  con- 
tributors: 15,432.  These  contributors 
gave  a  record  average  gift  of  $51.95. 
In  addition,  the  percentage  of  participa- 
tion was  40.4  per  cent. 

The  record  total  was  achieved  through 
the  support  of  alumni,  non-alumni 
parents  of  students,  and  other  non- 
alumni  friends.  Approximately  2,200 
individuals  served  directly  in  the  cam- 
paign as  class  agents,  area  chairmen, 
and  in  various  other  capacities. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  1966-67  goal 
represents  the  successful  completion  of 
the  second  stage  of  a  three-stage  effort 
to  raise  the  level  of  annual  giving 
through  the  Loyalty  Fund  to  a  $1,000,- 


000  level.  This  goal  was  established 
by  the  Duke  University  National  Coun- 
cil in  1965  when  annual  giving  through 
the  Loyalty  Fund  totaled  only  $575,000. 
The  following  year,  the  first  stage  of  the 
three-stage  effort,  Loyalty  Fund  contri- 
butions moved  to  $678,000  to  surpass 
the  first  intermediate  goal  of  $675,000. 
The  1966-67  campaign,  as  already  indi- 
cated, surpassed  the  second  intermediate 
goal  of  $800,000.  Now,  during  1967- 
68,  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Loyalty 
Fund  Campaign  will  attempt  to  reach 
the  third  and  final  stage  of  the  mile- 
stone goal  of  $1,000,000  contributed 
annually  through  the  Loyalty  Fund. 

Although  advance  gift  solicitation 
will  already  have  been  conducted,  the 
1967-68  campaign  will  not  begin  offi- 
cially until  October  7  when  class  agents 
for  the  coming  year  arrive  on  campus 
for  their  annual  workshop  and  luncheon 
meeting.  From  that  day  until  June 
30,  1968,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  involved  in  a  fund-raising 
task  of  a  magnitude  that  has  never  be- 
fore been  attempted  in  the  University's 


annual  giving  program.  In  a  day  of 
ballooning  budgets,  the  importance  to 
the  University  of  the  unrestricted  funds 
which  will  be  obtained  through  this  at- 
tempt does  not  need  to  be  emphasized. 


Homecoming 

The  highlight  of  a  three-game  home 
football  schedule  this  fall  will  be  the 
Homecoming  game  against  Clemson  on 
October  21.  Weskend  activities  for 
alumni  and  friends  include  the  annual 
Homecoming  Show  on  Friday  evening 
in  Page  Auditorium  and  the  Alumni 
Barbecue  in  the  Indoor  Stadium  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
Also,  student  displays  will  be  con- 
structed and  judged  on  Friday  prior  to 
the  Homecoming  Show. 

Tickets  for  the  barbecue  may  be 
obtained  in  advance  at  a  cost  of  $2.25 
each  by  sending  a  check  to  Alumni 
Barbecue,  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706. 
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Duke  Gardens  pergola:  Summer  shade. 


Class  Notes 

Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend Duke  as  undergraduates,  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are   usually   listed  under  the  earlier  class. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


James  G.  Leyburn  (a.m.  '21,  ll.d.  '62) 
has  retired  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Va.,  but  will  continue 
with  his  teaching  duties. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


After  25  years  of  service,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Shipp  Watson  (Mrs.  Arthur  F.)  (a.m. 
'32)  has  retired  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  virologist-rickettsiologist 
for  the  medical  entomological  research 
program,  Department  of  the  Army  Biologi- 
cal Research  Post,  Fort  Detrick,  Md.,  and 
has  accepted  a  position  as  science  writer 
at  The  George  Washington  University, 
Biological  Sciences  Communication  Proj- 
ect, Washington.  She  lives  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Matilda  Holleman  Moseley  (r.n.  '34, 
b.s.n.  '36),  wife  of  Vince  Moseley  '33, 
m.d.  '37,  teaches  English  and  anatomy  in 
Palmer  College,  a  junior  college  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Harold  D.  Flood,  pastor  of  Holy  Cross 
Methodist  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
at  the  May  commencement  of  Albright 
College   in  Reading. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Richard  B.  Haskell,  presently  president 
of  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  associated  with  the  bank 
since  1948.  He  has  also  been  active  in 
many  business,  civic  and  charitable  organi- 
zations of  the  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell, 
who  have  three  children,  live  in  West  Hart- 
ford. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


A.  G.  Odell,  Jr.,  head  of  the  firm  of  A.  G. 
Odell,  Jr.,  and  Associates  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  and  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  has  been  named 
an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Canada. 

On  May  1  Wilson  O.  Weldon  b.d., 
minister  of  West  Market  Street  Methodist 
Church,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  became  editor 
of  The  Upper  Room,  interdenominational 
devotional  guide  published  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  fourth  editor  of  the  publica- 
tion since  its  founding  37  years  ago,  Dr. 
Weldon  has  been  on  the  General  Board 
of  Evangelism  for  seven  years,  is  president 
of  his  Conference  Board  of  Evangelism 
and  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist 
Board  of  Publication. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


F.  W.  Dowd  Bangle,  who  served  the  Wax- 
haw,  N.  C,  Methodist  Church  for  four 
years,  ending  1 1  years  ago,  was  returned 
to  that  church  at  the  annual  Conference 
in  June. 

Ashworth  Burslem,  manager  of  public 
relations  for  Hercules,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  four  sons,  two  daughters,  and 
one  grandson. 

Dick  Herbert,  sports  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  is  president 


of  the  governing  body  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Hall  of  Fame.  Other  officers  include 
Robert  H.  Booth  '54  of  Durham,  trea- 
surer, and  Richard  E.  Thigpen,  Jr.,  '51  of 
Charlotte,  a  director. 

Dr.  Harold  H.  Hutson  b.d.,  provost 
and  executive  vice  president  of  American 
University,  received  the  honorary  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  degree  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  in  June. 

Richard  E.  Nitschke  (m.d.  '37)  prac- 
tices internal  medicine  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  He  is  married  and  has  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1969 


Dr.  Evelyn  Parker  Ivey,  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Arthur  Brisbane  Child  Treatment  Center 
at  Allaire,  Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  was  installed 
as  President  of  the  American  College  of 
Psychiatrists  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May. 

2  "V    NEXT 

J    I     REUNION:   1968 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Vail  e.e.,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  Duke,  has  become 
associate  dean  and  director  of  Graduate 
Division,  Institute  of  Technology,  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Dallas.  Mrs. 
Vail  is  the  former  Helen  Hall  Wilson 
'39. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


James  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  a.m.,  Danforth  Pro- 
fessor of  Religion  in  Higher  Education  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Religion  at  Columbia  University 
on  July  1. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Lionel  W.  McKenzie,  John  Munro  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Econ- 
ometric Society  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Carl  E.  Heilman  a.m.,  coordinator  of 
mathematics  and  science,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is 
president-elect  of  the  Association  of  State 
Supervisors  of  Mathematics,  a  national 
organization  for  the  improvement  of 
mathematics  education. 


Gordon  M.  Ruff  is  now  Commission 
Representative  in  India  and  Nepal  for 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.     His  office  is  in  New  Delhi. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1972 


Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bunce,  Jr.,  of  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.,  has  been  elected  a  vice  president 
in  the  bond  department  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company's  corporate  home  office 
in  Newark.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Craw- 
ford Bunce,  have  four  daughters. 

John  O.  Eidson  ph.d.,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  represented  Duke  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  president  of  Young 
Harris  College  on  April  10. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Walter  R.  Benson  (m.d.  '44),  a  pa- 
thologist, has  been  promoted  from  associate 
professor  to  full  professor  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine, 
where  he  has  been  since  1956.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  four  children. 

E.  G.  Crane,  Jr.,  e.e.  has  joined 
TRACOR,  Inc.,  as  programs  manager  of 
the  Communications  Systems  Office  in  New 
York  City.  This  is  an  advanced  technology 
company  with  branches  in  eight  states. 

At  the  21st  annual  Honor  Awards 
Ceremony  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  held  on  May  16  in 
Washington,  George  M.  Jemison  ph.d., 
deputy  chief,  research,  Forest  Service,  was 
cited  "for  noteworthy  administration  of  a 
nationwide  forestry  research  program, 
outstanding  personal  research,  and  excep- 
tional leadership  in  strengthening  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  international  for- 
estry research." 

William  C.  Smith  m.d.,  a  pediatrician 
in  Waynesboro,  Va.,  is  physician  for  the 
public  schools  and  head  of  the  pediatric 
department  at  Waynesboro  Community 
Hospital.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

MARRIED:  Rebecca  A.  Barnhill  to 
G.  Lee  Hundley  on  May  27.  Residence: 
Thomasville,  N.  C. 
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SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 
REUNION:    1968 


The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  given  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
at  its  June  Commencement  to  Francis  L. 
Dale,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds,  Inc.,  and  of  Videotronics, 
Inc.  He  was  also  the  recipient  of  the 
Governor's   Award   for   the   Advancement 


of  the  Prestige  of  Ohio  in  February.    Mrs. 
Dale   is   the   former   Kathleen   Watkins. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


J.  Robert  Beatty,  who  lives  in  Upper 
Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  is  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 
Owens-Illinois,  Inc. 

Jacob  T.  Bradsher,  Jr.,  m.d.  is  a 
thoracic  surgeon  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Edwin  Polokoff,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith,  Inc.,  is  1968  general  chairman  of 
the  United  Jewish  Fund  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Erma  L.  Adams  (a.m.  '59)  is  professor 
of  administration  at  Antioch  College,  Yel- 
low Springs,  Ohio. 

Barbara  Pearse  Willson  and  William 
W.  Willson  '47  live  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
He  is  executive  secretary  of  Piedmont 
Associated  Industries,  Inc. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Carmen  Huntsman  Owen  (Mrs.  Robert 
D.)  (a.m.  '49),  co-ordinator  of  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences  Department  at  York 
Junior  College,  York,  Pa.,  studied  during 
the  summer  at  Beloit  College  in  Wisconsin 
on  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Bernard  Thomas,  a  business  man  of 
Lexington,  N.  C,  and  "Man  of  the  Year" 
for  1966,  was  elected  to  the  local  City 
Council  in  the  May  election.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Martha  Launius  '49, 
have  four  children. 

R.  Johnson  Watts  (a.m.  '49)  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  German  at  Cen- 
tenary College,  Shreveport,  La. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1968 


At  its  recent  Commencement,  Florida 
Presbyterian  College  conferred  an  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  John 
M.  Bevan  b.d.  (a.m.  '48,  ph.d.  '53), 
Vice  President  of  Academic  Affairs  and 
Dean  of  the  College  since  1958  when  the 
college  was  founded.  Dr.  Bevan  left  this 
position  on  July  1  to  take  a  similar  one  at 
the  University  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton, 
Calif.  Mrs.  Bevan  is  the  former  Louise 
Dabbs  '46. 

Donald  W.  Durham  b.d.,  minister  of 
Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  represented  Duke  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  president  of  Asbury  College. 


Mary  Leach  Johnson  (Mrs.  Bobby  G.) 
r.n.,  b.s.n.  lives  in  Durham  and  works  at 
the  Veterans  Hospital. 

William  W.  Pryor  m.d.  and  Julia  Ann 
Smoot  Pryor  r.n.  have  two  daughters  and 
two  sons.  He  practices  internal  medi- 
cine  and  cardiology  in   Greenville,   S.   C. 

Frederick  H.  Stone  (ll.b.  '48)  is  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  for  The 
Franklin  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Springfield,  111. 

Dr.  Vera  Rudin  Usdin  a.m.  of  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  is  a  biochemist  for  Melpar,  Inc., 
of  Falls  Church. 

MARRIED:  Charlotte  A.  Fariss  to 
Raymond  H.  Hartlaub  on  March  31. 
Residence:  New  Vernon,  N.  J. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Richard  P.  Moorhouse  and  Ann  Morgan 
Moorhouse  r.n.,  live  in  Lafayette,  La., 
where  he  is  administrator  of  the  Lafayette 
Medical  and  Surgical  Group. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Duke  was  represented  by  Noble  E.  Cun- 
ningham, Jr.,  a.m.  (ph.d.  '52)  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  on  April  18.  He  is 
a  professor  of  history  at  the  same  institu- 
tion. 

Jean  Lafko  Davis  (Mrs.  Norman  G.) 
lives  in  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  where 
her  husband  is  in  real  estate,  and  they  are 
also  opening  a  shop.  She  writes  that  the 
entire  family,  including  two  teen-agers,  is 
captivated  with  island  living. 

Louis  F.  Gough  b.d.  is  vice-president 
academic  administration  at  Salem  College, 
Salem,  W.  Va. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


W.  T.  Hawkins  (m.f.)  is  manager  of 
sales,  unit  structures  department,  for  Kop- 
pers  Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edwin  R.  Marks  ll.b.  practices  law  in 
Danville,  Pa. 

E.  R.  Rosenberg  is  district  manager, 
commercial  resins  division,  for  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


J.  R.  Gilliam  moved  from  Indiana,  Pa.,  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  February  and  is 
the  Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer  of 
The  Groos  National  Bank. 

James  J.  Nabors,  Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
at  the   University  of  Kansas,   was  Duke's 
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Edward  A.  Loeser  LLB  '51  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president,  personnel,  of  the 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company.  He 
formerly  was  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's plant   in   Raleigh,   North    Carolina. 


W.  Fenton  Guinee  '49  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  vice 
president — marketing  service  in  The 
Quaker  Oats  Company.  He  joined  the  firm 
in  1963  as  director  of  marketing  services. 


William  T.  Hawkins  MF  '50  has  been 
named  manager  of  sales  for  laminated 
products  in  the  forest  products  division  of 
Koppers  Company,  Inc.  He  is  responsible 
for   sales   of   their   structural   components. 


representative  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
President    of    Baker    University    in    April. 

W.  B.  Richardson,  III  is  gas  measure- 
ment superintendent  for  Southern  Union 
Gas  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Tommy  Tyson  (b.d.  '53),  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  has  an  appointment  as 
University  Minister  at  Oral  Roberts  Uni- 
versity, Tulsa,  Okla. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Shuster,  Jr.  (a.m.  '55) 
lives  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  a  professor 
of  microbiology  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Clyde  T.  Gatlin  a.m.  is  a  high  school 
English  teacher  in  New  York  City. 

William    R.    Rock    a.m.    (ph.d.    '56), 


The  Social,  Civic,  and 
Convention  Center  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Richard  Arey,  Manager    Telephone  682-1101 
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associate  professor  of  history  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  received  the  Samuel  S.  Casper  Dis- 
tinguished Faculty  Award  for  the  past 
year.  Married  to  the  former  Suzanne 
Beck  '54,  he  has  been  at  the  University 
for  the  past  nine  years. 
MARRIED:  Ann  W.  Deyton  (b.s.n.  '62) 
to  Leon  Lentz  on  May  6.  Residence: 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1969 


Frank  B.  Boatwright,  Jr.,  of  East  Point 
Ga.,  is  a  pilot  for  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

John  W.  Malone,  an  attorney,  practices 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lawrence  Michaels  is  a  surgeon  in 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


David  M.  Beveridge  is  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Houston,  Texas,  office  of 
Rowles,  Winston  &  Co.,  Inc.,  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

W.  Lawrence  Highfill  ph.d.,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion  at  N.  C.  State 
University,  Raleigh,  spent  1966-1967  at 
Harvard  University  on  an  Asian  Fellow- 
ship. 

The  husband  of  Elizabeth  Mary  Brit- 
tain  Mann  (Mrs.  John)  is  with  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  mission  in  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
where  the  family  resides. 

Don  J.  Russell,  his  wife  and  daughter 
live  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  he  is  em- 


ployed by  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
&  Smith,  stockbrokers. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daughter 
to  Cater  Snow  Clay  (Mrs.  Henry  T.) 
and  Dr.  Clay,  Macon,  Ga.,  on  June  1. 
Named  Frances  Louise. 
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NEXT 

REUNION: 


1972 


Herbert  B.  Ray,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  Law  School,  is  associated  with 
his  father's  law  firm  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
He  was  married  to  Eva  Larsen  in  Odense, 
Denmark,  in   1963. 

W.  John  Swartz  m.e.,  who  also  has  a 
j.d.  degree  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, received  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  from  M.I.T.  in  June  after  spend- 
ing the  past  year  as  a  Sloan  Fellow  in 
Industrial  Management.  He  is  employed 
by  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  of  Chicago. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Philip 
G.  Little  c.e.  '61  and  Ann  Courtney 
Ward  Little  '63,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  May 
24.    Named  Isa  Nicole. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1972 


Fred  W.  Caswell  and  Sandra  Ratcliff 
Caswell  '58  have  moved  from  Cincinnati 
to  Severna  Park,  Md.,  where  he  has  been 
made  Baltimore  district  manager  in  the 
toilet  goods  division  of  Procter  &  Gamble. 
William  E.  Harris  has  been  named 
senior  group  underwriter  in  the  group  in- 
surance   division    of    The    Prudential    In- 


John  P.  McGovern  BSN  '45,  MD  '45,  has 
been  named  president-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Allergists.  He  is  a  faculty 
member  at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
also     at     Baylor     University     in      Texas. 


surance  Company  of  America,  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  and  Mrs.  Harris  have  two  daugh- 
ters. 

MARRIED:  Susan  A.  Whitener  to 
LCDR  Geoffrey  L.  Gardner  on  June  3. 
Residence:   Arlington,  Va. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Harry  R. 
Jackson  and  Judy  Gaddy  Jackson  '63, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  April  18.  Named  Brian 
Gaddy. 
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TENTH 
REUNION:    1968 


Carol  M.  Carle  is  Mrs.  Terry  Mitchell  of 
Hurlburt  Field,  Fla. 

David  E.  Garcia-Trias  m.d.  is  a  pedi- 
atrician in  Hato  Rey,  P.R. 

Bernard  U.  Zoller,  Jr.,  c.e.  is  an  engi- 
neer for  Shell  Pipeline  Company,  Houston, 
Texas. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Ellen  Bradley  Cole  (Mrs.  W.  I.,  Jr.) 
and  Mr.  Cole,  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  on 
Oct.  18.    Named  James  Bradley. 

A  son  to  N.  Scott  Craven  (m.d.  '62) 
and  Penny  King  Craven  b.s.n.  '61,  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  on  June  12.  Named  Braxton 
Currier. 

Second  child,  a  son,  to  Martha  Speight 
Erbach  b.s.n.  and  Chap.  (Capt.)  William 
W.  Erbach  b.d.  '60,  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky.,  on 
Sept.  2,  1966.    Named  James  Grant. 

A  daughter  to  Judith  Bailey  Gabor 
(a.m.  '60)  and  Andrew  John  Gabor 
PH.D.  '62,  M.D.  '63,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on 
Sept.   27,    1966.    Named  Elizabeth  Anne. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Carol 
Cooper  Schoenberger  (Mrs.  Edward  S.) 


Herman  Rumsey  '39  has  been  appointed 
staff  vice  president — flying  for  Braniff  In- 
ternational. Mr.  Rumsey  is  a  former 
air  force  brigadier  general  who  has  had 
twenty-seven  years  active  military  service. 


and  Mr.  Schoenberger,  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
Aug.  9,  1966.  Named  Nancy  Elizabeth. 
Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Patricia  Nolan  Williams  (Mrs.  David 
O.)  and  Mr.  Williams,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
April  23.    Named  Susan  Scott. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Wade  D.  Winslow  m.e.  is  senior  sales 
engineer  for  Micro  Switch,  Honeywell, 
Inc.,  and  lives  in  Ft.  Washington,  Pa. 

Mary  A.  Wolfe  is  Mrs.  Patrick  E. 
Riley  of  Ashland,  Ky.  She  has  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Kenneth  K.  Wong  is  a  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

BORN :  Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Nancy  Walker  Anderson  (Mrs.  W. 
Banks,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  (m.s.n.  '65)  and  Dr. 
Anderson,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  June  5. 
Named  Elizabeth  Perry. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Max  L.  McCormack  m.f.  (d.f.  '63)  and 
Corley  McDonald  McCormack  b.s.n. 
'60,  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  May  21.  Named 
Kelly  Kathleen. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1970 


Dr.  Judith  Nichols  Huizenga  is  a  teach- 
ing fellow  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
a  second  year  resident  in  psychiatry  at 
the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center, 
and  her  husband  is  a  third  year  resident 
in  pathology  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 


Follow  the  Blue  Devils 

1967 

Football 

Ticket 

Information 


Tickets  for  all  Duke  football 
games  may  be  secured  by  writing  to : 
Business  Manager,  Duke  University 
Athletic  Association,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706.  In  sending  money 
order  or  check,  please  add  50<f  to 
each  order  to  cover  handling  and 
insured  mailing  costs. 

HOME  GAMES 

Season  tickets:  preferred  areas —       $13.50 

family  plan — (adult)      7.50 

(child)      3.00 

Individual   game  ticket   prices: 

preferred  areas 

(all  seats) 

$5.00 

family   plan 
(adult)    (child) 
$3.00       $1.00 


Sept.   30 
Oct.     21 

Nov.     18 


Sept.   16 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


South    Carolina 
Clemson 
(Homecoming) 
North    Carolina 

AWAY  GAMES 

Wake    Forest 

(Raleigh) 

Michigan 

Army 

Virginia 

N.    C.    State 

Georgia     Tech 

Navy    (Norfolk) 


(2:00  p.m.) 
(2:00  p.m.) 

(2:00  p.m.) 


(7:30  p.m.) 

(1:30  p.m.) 
(2:00  p.m.) 
(1:30  p.m.) 
(1:30  p.m.) 
(2:00  p.m.) 
(1:45  p.m.) 


Single  ticket  prices  in  preferred  areas  at 
away  games  are:  Wake  Forest,  $5.25; 
Michigan,  $6.00;  Army,  $6.00;  Virginia, 
$5.00;  N.  C.  State,  $5.25;  Georgia  Tech, 
$6.00;  and  Navy,  $6.00. 


Follow  DUKE  Signs  To 

STATLER  HILTON  INN 


ADJACENT  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  CENTER 


2424  ERWIN  ROAD,  DURHAM, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  27705 

919/286-7761 
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An  early  water  fountain  on  Duke's  east  campus:  Cool  drinks  beside  a  potted  palm. 


Philip  H.  Pearce  m.d.  is  practicing 
medicine  in  Durham  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Watts  Hospital  staff. 

Allen  G.  Rundle  and  Claire  Som- 
mers  Rundle  '61  have  two  daughters  and 
make  their  home  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Rundle  is  personal  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company. 

Lieut.  Nathan  Philip  Strause,  III, 
M.C.,  U.S.N,  (m.d.  '64)  is  stationed  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Department  of 
Pediatrics,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

Nancy  D.  Wolfson  ph.d.  is  a  professor 
of  zoology  at  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

MARRIED:  J.  Ieffrey  Derecki  to  Susan 
Klaussmann  on  April  17,  1966.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 


BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Judith 
Nichols  Huizenga  (Mrs.  Charles  G.) 
and  Dr.  Huizenga,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
July  28,  1966.     Named  Katherine. 

First  children,  twins,  to  Dorsey  Ivey 
Smith  (Mrs.  W.  Leonard)  b.s.n.  and 
Mr.  Smith,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  24. 
Named  Nelson  Courtney  and  Elizabeth 
Dorsey. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


DR.  Ozer  A.  Arnas  M.S.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  and  aerospace  engi- 
neering at  Louisiana  State  University,  was 
one  of  four  professors  in  the  College  of 
Engineering    presented    a    $1,500    award 


recently  for  teaching  excellence  under  a 
grant  program  established  by  the  Halli- 
burton Education  Foundation,  Inc.  He 
was  cited  as  "a  dedicated  teacher  noted 
for  his  concern  for  his  students." 

Thomas  R.  Atkins,  who  has  the  m.f.a. 
degree  from  the  Yale  University  School 
of  Drama,  has  been  named  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  drama  at  Hollins  College  in 
Virginia. 

Joseph  C.  Bowles  (b.d.  '65)  is  direc- 
tor of  public  relations,  a  newly  created 
post,  at  Brevard  College,   Brevard,  N.  C. 

Elsye  Ney  Bryant  (Mrs.  Thomas  S., 
Jr.)  a  resident  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  is 
a  teacher  in  Norview  Junior  High  School 
in  Norfolk.    She  has  two  young  sons. 

Jean  Edwards  Carr  (Mrs.  G.  Paul, 
Jr.)  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
her  husband  is  serving  as  minister  at 
Calvary  Methodist  Church.  They  have  a 
daughter  and  a  year-old  son,  Jonathan 
Paul. 

Howard  Hurt,  who  has  been  head 
basketball  coach  at  Enloe  High  School 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  a  similar  position  at  R.  J.  Reynolds 
High  School  in  Winston-Salem  for  1967- 
68. 

David  R.  Thomas  ph.d.  of  Kent  State 
University  has  been  appointed  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Colorado  beginning  next  fall. 

A  resident  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Joseph 
Warren,  III  (ll.b.  '65)  works  for  Arthur 
Andersen  Company,  New  York  City. 

MARRIED:  Lt.  (j.g.)  Thomas  A.  Jordan 
to  Nancy  Joyner  on  March  28.  Residence: 
Norfolk,  Va. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Helen  Ann  Cheek 
Bower  (Mrs.  Richard  J.)  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Bower,  Kewaunee,  Wise,  on  July  25, 
1966.   Named  Christopher  Scott. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  John  L. 
Emlet  (m.d.  '65)  and  Ella  B.  (Jackie) 
Ward  Emlet,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  March 
2.    Named  James  Logan. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Sally  Ann 
Pierce  Hall  (Mrs.  Joseph  K.,  Ill)  and 
Mr.  Hall,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  May  18. 
Named  Sally  Spencer. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Dr.  Bennie  D.  Barker  m.ed.,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  in  practice  administration 
and  dental  science  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  administrative  position  of 
assistant  dean  for  academic  affairs  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Dentistry. 

Stephen   B.   Calvert,   who   graduated 
from  the  University  of  Florida  law  school 
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in  August,  1966,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  November,  is  Assistant  Trust 
Officer  at  the  First  Marine  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,   Riviera   Beach,  Fla. 

Waldo  B.  Mead  a.m.,  a  teacher  in  the 
department  of  government  at  Lake  Forest 
College,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  for  the  past 
four  years,  will  join  the  faculty  of  Illinois 
State  University,  Normal,  in  September. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Louis  S.  Purnell  as  a  special  agent, 
associated  with  the  Howard  C.  Fulwiler 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Capt.  Robert  S.  Rankin  (ll.b.  '62)  is 
a  legal  officer  at  Boiling  A.F.B.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Headquarters  Command,  U.S.A. F..  which 
supports  and  services  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters in  the  Pentagon  and  other  units 
in  the  Washington  area. 

William  W.  Reinhardt  (a.m.  '64),  a 
candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Duke, 
will  become  an  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland, 
Va.,  in  September. 

Melinda  Rose  lives  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  teaches  English  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Md.  She  is  taking  grad- 
uate work  at  Georgetown  University. 

Theodore  C.  Steffens,  a  graduate  of 
Stetson  College  of  Law,  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy,  stationed  in  San  Francisco. 

Robert  M.  Turner  e.e.  is  an  associate 
engineer  for  I.B.M.  Corporation,  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md. 

ADOPTED:  First  child  and  son  (born 
May  7)  by  Capt.  Bruce  L.  Richards  and 
Judith  Oelschlegel  Richards  b.s.n.  '64, 
Westover  A.F.B.,  Mass.,  on  May  18. 
Named  Brett  Lawrence. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Dr. 
Wendell  V.   Hall  and  Patricia   Reade 


Donald  R.  Brown  '41  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  director  of  Richard  C. 
Rich  and  Associates,  parking  consultants. 
He  was  formerly  vice  president — public 
relations  of  E.  W.  Baker,  Inc.,  in  Detroit. 


Price  Hall  '63,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
21.    Named  Kimberly  Reade. 

A  daughter  to  Peter  D.  Whiting  e.e. 
and  Mrs.  Whiting.  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
on  April  24.   Named  Jennifer  Story. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1973 


David  W.  Blumfeldt  c.e.  is  a  field  engi- 
neer for  Rust  Engineering  Company,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  where  he  and  his  wife  reside. 

Ronald  N.  Kroll,  who  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  in 
June,  will  intern  at  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  in  Richmond.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  young  daughter. 


S.  Wayne  Pennington  '46,  has  been  ap- 
pointed public  relations  director,  Hanes 
Corporation,  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  previously  senior  vice  presi- 
dent   at    Edward    Gottlieb    &    Associates. 


Linda  Mayne  Markee  b.s.n.,  Joseph  E. 
Markee,  Jr.,  m.d.  '65  and  their  family 
have  been  moved  by  the  Army  to  Okinawa. 

R.  Kemp  Massengill  graduated  from 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  in 
June  and  is  interning  at  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  J.  Presto,  III  of  Bayside, 
N.  Y.,  received  the  m.d.  degree  from 
The  George  Washington  University  in  June 
and  is  interning  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City. 

Barry  W.  Ramsey  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Optometry  from  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Optometry  in  Chicago  in 
June. 

Dennis  M.  Smith  has  graduated  from 
the    Medical   College    of   Virginia    School 


dutch  village  motel 


NEAREST  TO  DUKE,  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 

•  Room  TV      •  Air-Conditioned      •  Restaurant 
— A  good  motel  for  budget-minded  visitors 

SENSIBLE  RATES  54  units — economical  Pullman  accommodations  at  $4.00 
(double  $5.00),  single  rooms  from  $6.00,  double  room — $8.00,  and  twin 
bedrooms  for  $9.00  and  $10.00. 

NEW  TWIN-BED  EFFICIENCIES — With  complete  cooking  facilities, 
private  bath,  air-conditioned,  room  TV,  and  room  telephones — $12  & 
$14  daily. 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES— At  Piccadilly  Place  Apts. 
DURHAM    2306  Elder  St.    dial  286-7788 


Leak  lor  tht  Windmill 
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Robert  W.  DeMott  BSME  '47  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  western  division 
plant  of  Rex  Chainbelt,  Inc.,  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  responsible  for  the  West 
Coast    construction     machinery    activities. 


Dr.  Malcolm  O.  Magaw  '50,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, has  received  a  $1000  award  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Foundation,  Inc.,  as  the 
school's  outstanding  undergraduate  teacher. 


S.  Richard  Bauman  '53,  owner  of  Bauman 
Realty  Company,  has  been  named  "Builder 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation of  Memphis.  The  award  honors 
his  service  to  the  industry  and  to  Memphis. 


of  Dentistry  and  has  a  three  year  residency 
in  oral  surgery  at  Cincinnati  General 
Hospital. 

Paul  L.  Steer,  who  received  the  m.d. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
June,  will  intern  at  Cincinnati  General 
Hospital  during  the  current  year. 
MARRIED:  Linda  C.  Moore  to  Mark 
Bernstein  in  August  1966.  Residence: 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Caroline  French  Kitch  and  J.  Michael 
Kitch,  Oxford,  England.  Named  James 
Mark. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Peter  Hellman,  who  was  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  Navy  where  he  served 
as  public  affairs  officer  aboard  the  U.  S.  S. 
Northampton,  is  the  author  of  an  article 
entitled  "Return  to  High  School,"  which 
appeared  in  the  June  4  edition  of  The 
Washington  Post. 

James  M.  Kennedy  III  is  an  attorney 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Philip  C.  Ogden,  Jr.,  who  received  the 
st.b.  degree  from  The  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  in  May,  is 
minister  of  Christ  Church,  Pelham  Manor, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  P.  Silberberg  works  at 
the  Cardiovascular  Research  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of  California  Medical  Center,  San 
Francisco. 

John  D.  Woods  ph.d.  is  a  research 
chemist  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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MARRIED:  Maxine  Chapnick  to  W.  L. 
Williams  on  Oct.  8,  1966.  Residence:  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Dan  A.  Jones  m.ed.  to  Virginia  A.  Neb- 
lett  on  March  25.  Residence:  Guilford 
College,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Helen  Vail  Sites 
and  James  R.  Sites  '65,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  29.     Named  Catherine  Ann. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


William  R.  Grant  is  with  Grant  Adver- 
tising, New  York  City. 

Bob  M.  Thornton  d.ed.  has  resigned 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  at  Valdosta  State  Col- 
lege in  Georgia  to  become  an  associate 
professor  of  developmental  and  educa- 
tional psychology  at  the  University  of 
West  Florida,  Pensacola.  He  has  recently 
had  a  book  and  three  articles  published 
in  the  area  of  psychology. 
MARRIED:  Rebecca  Sue  Burgess  to 
Lieut.  Richard  D.  Bahr  on  Dec.  21. 
Residence:   Norfolk,  Va. 

Ellen  M.  Pressman  to  Nathan  J.  Myer- 
berg  on  June  18.  Residence:  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Capt.  Gibson  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  ll.b.  to 
Jane  D.  Balch  on  April  8.  Residence: 
Bailey's   Crossroads,   Va. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Leonore  Kerz  is  Mrs.  John  C.  Patterson, 
Jr.,  of  Gainesville  Fla.,  and  is  a  teacher. 
MARRIED:  Claire  J.  Braibanti  to  Lex 


K.  Larson  on  May  27.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Martha  Hervey  to  David  J.  McAdoo 
on  May  21.     Residence:  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Horton  to  Richard  C. 
Burts,  III,  '67  on  May  28.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Margaret  A.  Troyano  m.ed.  to  Ens. 
Roy  W.  Moore,  III,  ll.b.  in  June. 
Residence:  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Laurence  Norby  and 
Mrs.  Norby,  Iowa  City,  la.,  on  March  18. 
Named  Anthony  Laurence. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1973 


MARRIED:  Sally  L.  Smith  to  William 
L.  Jorden  on  April  29.  Residence:  Green- 
belt,  Md. 


Deaths 


Don  S.  Elias  '08,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Duke  Board  of  Trustees, 
died  on  July  10  of  a  heart  attack.  A 
resident  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  he  was  a 
retired  newspaper  and  broadcasting  execu- 
tive and  a  western  North  Carolina  politi- 
cal figure.  He  had  also  served  on  the 
State  Medical  Care  Commission,  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Finance  of  the 
United  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  State  Banking  Commission.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  widow  and  three  grandchildren. 

Lt.  Col.  Kennon  Webster  Parham 
'08,  a  retired  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
died  on  May  23  at  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
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tration  Hospital  in  Durham.  Since  World 
War  II,  he  had  been  associated  with  Wil- 
liam M.  Russ  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  as  a 
C.P.A.  Mrs.  Parham  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

Rev.  Iames  J.  Boone,  Sr.  '10  of  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  died  on  lune  5. 

Percy  L.  Groome  '17  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  died  on  May  29. 

Colonel  Ioseph  B.  Whitener  '20,  a.m. 
'22,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  died  on  July  6.  A 
retired  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  he  was 
also  a  retired  associate  professor  of  chemis- 
try at  Charlotte  College.  In  addition  to 
his  wife,  survivors  include  a  sister,  Ann 
Whitener  a.m.  '28  of  Newton,  N.  C. 

Carl  H.  King  '24  of  Statesville,  N.  C, 
died  on  June  27.  He  had  been  executive 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  Con- 
ference for  the  past  33  years  and  was 
scheduled  to  retire  on  June  30.  At  the 
Conference  meeting  in  June,  he  was 
honored  for  his  years  of  service.  Mrs. 
King,  the  former  Mary  Eskridge  '25,  and 
two  sons,  Carl  H.  King,  Jr.,  '54  and  Wil- 
liam E.  King  '61,  a.m.  '63,  survive. 

Cecil  E.  Cooke  '28,  a.m.  '31,  principal 
of  Durham  High  School  for  18  years,  died 
on  July  14.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
school  system,  in  which  he  served  from 
1923  until  his  retirement  in  1961,  he  was 
associated  with  First  Securities  Corpora- 
tion of  Durham.  Active  in  civic  and  re- 
ligious affairs,  Mr.  Cooke  was  described 
by  the  city  schools  superintendent  as  "be- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  local  school  system." 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  a  daughter  and 
a  son,  Cecil  E.  Cooke,  Jr.,  '60  of  Siler 
City,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Faylene  Jones  Malone  '28  of 
Durham  died  on  June  29.  At  one  time 
she  was  a  teacher  in  the  city  schools. 
In  addition  to  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
survivors  include  a  number  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  among  them  Mrs.  Lois  Jones 
O'Neal  '35  and  George  Tyree  Jones  '41, 
both  of  Durham. 

Emerson  McLean  Thompson  '28  of 
Burgaw,  N.  C,  died  on  June  6.     He  was 


principal  of  the  Burgaw  School  for  30 
years,  served  as  a  member  of  the  N.  C. 
Textbook  Commission,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  N.  C.  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  past  president  of  the  Southeastern 
District  of  the  N.C.E.A.  and  a  member 
of  the  Horace  Mann  League.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  a  daughter  and  two  sons, 
E.  M.  Thompson,  Jr.,  '54,  b.d.  '58  of  Scot- 
land Neck,  and  D.  Stuart  Thompson  '58, 
d.ed.  '65  of  Raleigh. 

Russell  Ranson  '31,  died  at  his  home 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  June  7.  He  had 
been  head  of  Ranson-Wallace  and  Co., 
manufacturers  representatives,  since  1946, 
having  previously  been  associated  with 
General  Electric  and  Clark  Controller 
Company.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Harriet 
Cobb  Ranson  '35,  and  two  sons.  L.  Russell 
Ranson,  Jr.,  e.e.  '61  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  Richard  Cobb  Ranson  '64  of  Charlotte: 
and  a  sister.  Alma  Lloyd  Ranson  Ryan 
(Mrs.  John  A.)  '37  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

James  D.  Cuddy  '33  of  Durham  died  on 
June  29.  He  was  associated  with  Wright 
Machinery  Company  for  22  years,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  worked  for 
Gunter  &  Cooke,  Inc.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  a  son  and  two  grandchildren. 

William  W.  Eitner  '43  died  suddenly 
on  October  28,  1966,  in  Paris,  France. 
His  widow  and  three  children,  who  survive, 
live  in  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y. 

Capt.  Lucian  I.  (Jack)  Dale,  Jr.,  c.e. 
'56  of  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla., 
formerly  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  was  killed 
in  April  when  the  Starfighter  jet  trainer 
he  was  flying  crashed  near  Sacramento, 
Calif.  He  and  another  occupant  of  the 
plane  had  taken  off  for  Florida  from 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base  when  they  re- 
ported unspecified  trouble  and  requested 
clearance  for  an  emergency  landing.  Their 
plane  burst  into  flames  as  it  hit  near  the 
end  of  a  runway  and  skidded.  Surviving 
are  Mrs.  Dale,  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Mary  Stone  Higginbotham  '57,  wife 
of  Robert  Don  Higginbotham  ph.d.  '59, 
Professor  of  History  at  L.S.U.,  Baton 
Rouge,   La.,   died  on  April    16.     In   addi- 
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tion  to  her  husband,  she  is  survived  by 
three  sons. 

Dr.  Roberta  Florence  Brinkley,  74, 
dean  emeritus  of  The  Woman's  College 
and  professor  emeritus  of  English,  died  on 
Friday.  June  9,  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
following  an  extended  illness. 

A  specialist  in  seventeenth  century 
English  literature,  Dean  Brinkley  retired 
from  Duke  in  1962  after  fifteen  years  as 
professor  of  English  and  administrative 
head  of  The  Woman's  College.  She  was 
the  second  dean  of  The  Woman's  College, 
having  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Alice  M. 
Baldwin. 

A  native  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  Dean 
Brinkley  received  her  A.B.  degree  from 
Agnes  Scott  College,  her  M.A.  degree  in 
English  from  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  and  her  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Yale    University. 

She  came  to  Duke  in  1947  from 
Goucher  College  in  Towson,  Maryland, 
where  she  had  spent  twenty-three  years 
on  the  English  department  faculty,  rising 
from  instructor  to  professor  and  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  department  from  1943 
to  1947.  Goucher  awarded  her  an  honor- 
ary LL.D.  degree  in  1956. 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  how  comfortable  you  are  with 
certain  brand  names?  They  are  like  old  friends.  You 
can  depend  on  them. 


That's  the  way  it  is  with  Hanes. 

Three  generations  of  satisfied  customers  attest  that  fact. 

And  today  more  quality  products  proudly  bear  the  fa- 
miliar Hanes  name  than  ever  before.  Ladies'  seamless 
hosiery.  Long-wearing  underwear  and  socks  for  men  and 
children.  Sleepwear  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Style  setting  sportswear 
and  athletic  uniforms. 

Retaining  the  respect  of  old  friends  while  winning  new 
ones  is  a  way  of  life  with  Hanes. 

HANES  CORPORATION 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Success  never  eluded 

Charlie  Spear 

but  his  most  lasting  satisfaction 

has  come  from  his  association 

with  New  England  Life. 


Charlie  was  president  of  his 
class  at  Northeastern  University, 
played  on  the  hockey  team  and 
was  an  outstanding  student  of 
mechanical  engineering.  As  a 
sales  engineer,  first  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  and  then  with  Mobil,  he 
had  become  a  sales  supervisor  of 
a  seven-state  territory  when  he  re- 
signed to  join  New  England  Life. 

"Although  I  had  been  on  the 
escalators  of  promotion,  it  took 
this  business  and  its  professional 


sales  approach  for  me  to  find 
real  career  satisfaction,"  is  the 
way  Charlie  sums  it  up. 

When  he  made  his  move  he  was 
38  with  a  wife  and  5  small  chil- 
dren, and  was  living  far  from  his 
home  city  of  Boston.  He  continues 
to  live  and  thrive  in  Wausau,  Wis 
consin,and  gives  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  a 
man  can  make  his  own 
way  in  this  business, 


and  on  his  own  terms. 
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Working  200  miles  from  his 
general  agency  in  Milwaukee, 
Charlie  Spear  is  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  cooperation  he 
has  gotten  from  his  Company 
and  his  general  agent  in  giving 
him  the  preparation  and  backing 
to  offer  the  kind  of  service 
^   K  to  businessmen 

CW  .    that  could  meet  his 

Ot1o-ri/~|    n'2n  standards. 
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New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Home  Office:  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117 


The  following  DUKE  Alumni  are  New  England  Life  Agents: 

George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.C. 
Frederick  C.  Farmer,  '65,  Charlotte 
Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia 
Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr.,  '59,  Charlotte 
Edward  T.  McCormick,  Jr.,  '61,  New  York 


E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  General  Agent,  '40,   Nashville 

Harry  M.  Piper,  CLU,  '56,  Tampa 

Kenneth  V.   Robinson,  '3  1 ,  Hartford 

Norman   L.  Wherrett,  CLU,   '38,  San  Francisco 

Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 
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Serving  Industry 
and 


Education 


in  the 
Southeast  for  Over  Seventy-nine  Years 


At  the  fountain  in  front  of  East  Duke:  Catching  the  last  of  the  summer  sunshine. 


East  and  West 


RESEARCH  HAS  BECOME  a  major 
function  of  the  nation's  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  extent  of  this 
function  can  be  briefly  and  dramatical- 
ly illustrated:  In  1930 — a  lean  year  for 
practically  everyone — less  than  $20  mil- 
lion was  spent  by  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities  for  scientific  research. 
Last  year  Duke  University's  expendi- 
tures for  research  totaled  $22  million. 


As  technology  and  knowledge  have  ac- 
cumulated, our  capacity  to  accumulate 
has  increased.  And  the  process  of  ac- 
cumulation must  be  financed  at  an  in- 
creasingly greater  rate. 

At  Duke,  funds  for  research  came 
from  numerous  sources:  $10  million 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
$2.5  million  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation;     $1.5     million     from     the 


Atomic  Energy  Commission;  $2.5  mil- 
lion from  the  armed  services;  $1.5  mil- 
lion from  other  governmental  sources; 
and  $4.5  million  from  non-govern 
mental  agencies  such  as  foundation 
industry,  drug  companies,  and  volun- 
tary health  agencies. 

If  the  sources  were  diverse,  so  were 
the  areas  of  research.  They  formed  a 
panorama  embracing  nuclear  physics, 
economics,  sociology,  psychology,  gen- 
etics, plants,  animals,  termites  of  the 
sea,  and  the  evolution  of  man. 

In  the  Medical  Center,  efforts  were 
being  made  to  find  new  and  better  ways 
to  diagnose  and  treat  heart  ailments  in 
the  very  young  and  existing  heart  dis- 
ease in  older  persons;  to  develop, 
through  immunological  studies,  better 
methods  to  transplant  kidneys  in  in- 
curable victims  of  renal  disease;  to  un- 
derstand problems  of  aging  and  the 
aged;  and  to  find  better  methods  of 
delivering  medical  care  to  the  public 
through  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  community  health  sciences. 

One  researcher  was  developing  tech- 
niques by  which  animals  could  breath 
under  water.  Another  was  confirming 
evidence  that  learning  and  memory 
could  be  enhanced  in  laboratory  ani- 
mals through  injections. 

In  oceanography,  scientists  from 
twenty-five  universities  took  part  in  a 
cooperative  research  and  training  pro- 
gram at  the  Marine  Laboratory  in 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  Through 
this  program,  sponsored  by  the  NSF, 
they  uncovered  new  knowledge  about 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  Southeast  and 
trained  oceanographic  researchers  of 
the  future. 

This  concept  of  cooperative  research 
with  other  institutions  became  more 
than  theory  in  a  number  of  areas.  And 
the  tools  of  research  became  more  nu- 
merous. The  Phytotron,  a  facility  that 
will  allow  plant  scientists  to  duplicate 
environmental  conditions  from  any- 
where in  the  world,  neared  completion. 
So  did  an  elaborate  hyperbaric  oxygen- 
ation facility  which  will  permit  ex- 
pansion of  this  exciting  method  for 
treatment  and  research.  Hyperbaria  in- 
volves the  supersaturation  of  body  tis- 
sue with  oxygen  under  high  atmospher- 
ic pressure,  a  phenomenon  similar  to 
that  experienced  by  subjects  in  men- 
in-the-sea  programs. 

Also  nearing  completion  is  an   ani- 


mal  research  facility  that  will  duplicate 
the  jungle  habitat  of  prosimians,  small 
animals  that  are  the  evolutionary  fore- 
runners of  monkeys  and  apes.  Scien- 
tists will  study  these  animals,  one  of 
the  most  complete  collections  anywhere, 
to  probe  evolution. 

Construction  also  was  begun  on  a 
Regional  Nuclear  Structure  Laboratory 
which  will  give  Duke  and  the  region  a 
tool  unequaled  anywhere  for  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  nucleus. 

Underlying  this  research  effort  is  a 
developing  philosophy  of  "interdisci- 
plinary research,"  which  means  the  fo- 
cusing of  talent  in  the  many  specialties 
and  sub-specialties  into  common  chan- 
nels and  onto  common  problems.  More 
and  more  investigators  are  committed 
to  this  new  approach  to  research  and 
training.  It  is  through  this  approach 
that  universities  can  contribute  to  the 
future  by  uniting  many  disciplines  into 
a  meaningful  pattern. 

The  Big  Get  Bigger 

In  the  Indenture  which  he  signed  on 
December  11,  1924,  to  create  Duke 
University  on  the  foundation  of  Trin- 
ity College,  James  B.  Duke  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  University  "may 
eventually  include  ...  a  School  of 
Business  Administration  .  .  .  ,  as  and 
when  funds  are  available."  Although  a 
school  has  not  been  established,  a  de- 
partment of  business  administration 
did  come  into  being  on  September  1 
of  this  year.  Its  chairman,  Dr.  Louis 
D.  Volpp,  revealed  in  a  recent  inter- 
view the  extent  to  which  the  world  of 
business  has  changed  since  Mr.  Duke 
signed  the  Indenture. 

Never  before,  said  Dr.  Volpp,  have 
the  demands  on  business  been  so  diver- 
sified. And  a  whirlwind  of  technology 
is  sweeping  through  business  commu- 
nities bringing  new  thoughts  about  the 
structure  of  business  administration 
programs   in   colleges   and  universities. 

Mass  production  continues  to  dom- 
inate the  energy  of  big  business.  But 
also  significant  is  the  recent  trend  to 
develop  a  few  unique  products  requir- 
ing a  massive  output  of  labor  and 
money,  observed  Dr.  Volpp.  He  es- 
pecially mentioned  space  capsules  and 
atpm-powered  generators.  The  techno- 
logical achievement  in  developing  these 
products    opened    so    many    doors    for 


other  industries  that  it  will  be  years 
before  all  the  accumulated  information 
can  be  sorted.  In  the  meantime,  more 
technological  breakthroughs  are  taking 
place. 

"We've  created  a  huge  backlog  of 
technology  .  .  .  our  knowledge  about 
how  to  produce  is  good  compared  to 
our  actual  production  needs,"  said  Dr. 
Volpp.  But  he  also  believes  that  our 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  human  be- 
ings close  to  their  maximum  creative 
abilities  and  how  to  distribute  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  efforts  has  not  kept  pace 
with  their  ability  to  manufacture  goods. 

This  dilemma  places  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  shoulders  of  business  ad- 
ministrators— executives,  production  su- 
pervisors, personnel  managers,  and 
marketing  vice  presidents.  Solutions  to 
the  dilemma  are  difficult  to  find.  Instead 
of  being  discovered  in  a  single  special- 
ized area  of  commerce,  the  answers 
may  be  found  in  several  areas  or  in  a 
combination  of  the  applied  physical 
sciences  and  the  understanding  of  hu- 
man behavior. 

Business  administration  itself  is  an  in- 
terdisciplinary field,  Dr.  Volpp  stressed. 
Its  applied  areas  extend  from  mathe- 
matics to  law  and  through  studies  in 
computer  science,  industrial  engineer- 
ing, psychology,  sociology,  political  sci- 
ence, and  economics.  All  these  areas 
have  major  contributions  to  make  in 
solving  today's  business  problems,  said 
Dr.  Volpp.  In  turn,  business  adminis- 
tration programs  face  propositions 
which  stimulate  research  within  all  its 
disciplines.  This  trend  will  be  even 
more  pronounced  fifteen  years  from 
now. 

"If  we  think  about  business  in  1982 
we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  bigness," 
said  Dr.  Volpp.  "Mass  production  and 
advanced  technology  require  large  or- 
ganizations. Big  business  now  seeking 
and  using  technological  achievements 
will  get  much  bigger."  He  envisions 
large  industrial  complexes  where  com- 
puters are  the  nervous  system  and  ex- 
ecutive committees  are  the  brains  of 
the  operations.  No  longer  will  deci- 
sions be  in  the  hands  of  one  man  at  the 
top.  Decisions  will  have  to  come  from 
advisers  who  understand  the  technical 
needs  of  the  company. 

Dr.  Volpp  counts  himself  among 
those  who  believe  that  top  manage- 
ment is  the  willing  victim  of  technol- 


ogy. The  day  of  the  president  who 
grew  up  with  the  large  company  and 
understands  every  facet  of  its  opera- 
tion is  in  its  twilight,  he  said.  So  im- 
portant will  be  computers  in  future 
industrial  and  distribution  firms  that 
Dr.  Volpp  believes  the  age  of  the 
computer  is  yet  to  be  born.  Although 
computers  are  used  extensively  in  ac- 
counting and  research  now,  Dr.  Volpp 
predicts  that  in  1982  they  will  be 
essential  in  the  control  process  of  larger 
firms. 

Despite  the  automation  made  pos- 
sible by  the  computer,  Dr.  Volpp  does 
not  see  all  gloom  and  despair  for  the 
workman  on  the  assembly  line  and 
others  in  less  strategic  operations.  The 
man  in  production  will  spend  more 
time  learning  how  to  do  more  inter- 
esting work  and  less  time  actually  do- 
ing the  work,  he  said.  "A  main  thrust 
of  the  business  administration  program 
must  be  geared  to  this  trend,"  Dr. 
Volpp  insisted.  The  professional  man- 
ager of  the  future  must  be  able  to 
coordinate  all  the  technical  com- 
ponents of  a  large  enterprise  and  move 
them  toward  the  same  goal.  He  will 
be  required  to  learn  continually  new 
concepts  and  techniques. 

It  is  Dr.  Volpp's  hope  that  the  South 
— and  indeed  the  nation — will  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  keep  up  with  the  ac- 
celerating pace  of  business  technology 
through  the  contributions  of  the  Duke 
business   graduates   and   faculty. 

Crisis  within  a  Crisis 

In  the  struggle  to  master  his  en- 
vironment, man  sometimes  alters  his 
surroundings  without  knowing  what 
the  long-range  consequences  of  his 
alterations  will  be.  An  example  of  this 
short-sightedness  was  described  recent- 
ly at  an  international  conference  held 
at  the  University's  Marine  Laboratory 
in  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Gunnar  Thorson,  director  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  said  that  the 
"Suez  Crisis  of  1970"  will  be  the  one 
that  historians  will  remember  200  years 
from  now — more  so  than  the  most  re- 
cent altercation  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors. 

This  more  memorable  crisis  will  in- 
volve the  invasion  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  by  animals  strange  to  the  area  and 


the  complete  alteration  of  the  structure 
of  animal  life  in  that  body  of  water. 
Even  now  the  animals  are  able  to  move 
through  the  Suez  Canal  with  potential 
"catastrophic  results."  "This  is  the 
greatest  marine  crisis  in  the  world  to- 
day," Dr.  Thorson  said,  adding  that  the 
crisis  is  resulting  from  modern  develop- 
ments. 

For  many  years  after  the  canal 
opened,  the  high  salt  solution  of  the 
Bitter  Lake  along  the  route  of  the 
canal  served  as  a  filter  against  marine 
organisms  moving  through  the  canal. 
Now,  however,  the  salt  deposits  on  the 
lake  bottom  have  washed  out,  thus  re- 
moving the  natural  filter.  Dr.  Thorson 
said.  In  addition,  recent  dredging  of 
the  canal  to  make  it  wider  and  deeper, 
as  well  as  the  control  of  Nile  River 
floodwaters  by  the  Aswan  Dam,  have 
created  conditions  through  which  Red 
Sea  animals  can  move. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Dr.  Thorson 
said,  the  invasion  was  confined  to  adult 
shallow  water  animals.  But  now  con- 
ditions are  right  for  many  deep  water 
species  to  move  through  in  larval  form. 
Compounding  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that  the  Red  Sea  is  rich  in  animal  life 
while  the  eastern  Mediterranean  is  rela- 
tively poor  in  animal  species.  Thus,  in- 
vading species  will  find  ample  room 
for  growth  and  expansion.  "One  pred- 
ator may  come  through  and  find  the 
right  conditions  and  do  tremendous 
damage,"  he  said.  "The  results  could 
be  disastrous.  The  invasion  will  fully  al- 
ter  the   fauna   of   the    Mediterranean." 

Dr.  Thorson  also  noted  the  possi- 
bility of  genetic  aberrations  as  the  mar- 
ine life  of  the  two  seas  combine — and 
noted,  too,  the  possible  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  this  crisis  as  other  man- 
made  projects  impinge  on  the  ocean 
environment. 

To  Each  His  Own 

The  food  cravings  of  the  pregnant 
wife  have  so  often  provided  humor  in 
situation  comedies  that  the  subject  is 
difficult  to  take  very  seriously.  But  it 
is  a  serious  subject — especially  when 
it  involves  a  craving  for  unnatural 
foods,  such  as  coffee  grounds,  starch, 
chalk,  and  clay.  These  are  forms  of 
what  is  known  as  the  pica  phenomenon; 
and  the  most  dangerous  form,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  doctors,  is  clay  eating. 


Nor  is  it  unusual. 

Dr.  Roy  Parker,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  esti- 
mated that  25  per  cent  of  his  obstet- 
rical patients  in  this  area  eat  clay.  No 
one  knows  why;  and  answers  given  by 
the  patients  themselves  are  vague.  But 
their  compulsion  is  real,  and  the  clay 
eater  has  been  compared  to  an  alco- 
holic or  chain  smoker. 

The  practice  of  eating  dirt  or  clay  is 
known  in  medical  circles  as  geophagia. 
It  is  not  confined  to  Piedmont  or  east- 
ern North  Carolina.  Indeed,  it  flour- 
ishes throughout  the  South  and  has 
been  observed  in  all  sections  of  the 
world.  The  Duke  Medical  Center  re- 
ports the  majority  of  clay  eaters  among 
maternity  cases  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  Usually  they  are 
Negro  women  who  are  employed  as 
laborers  or  whose  husband  holds  a 
menial  occupation.  Their  diet  of  clay 
amounts  to  one  to  two  ounces  a  day. 

White  clay  is  considered  a  delicacy, 
but  the  women  eat  both  white  and  red 
varieties,  Dr.  Parker  said.  The  clay 
holes  are  located  in  secluded  rural 
spots  near  railroad  beds  and  rivers  or 
creeks.  The  exact  whereabouts  of  the 
clay  holes,  according  to  information 
ferreted  out  by  Duke  doctors,  are 
closely-guarded    secrets. 

Stories  told  to  Duke  doctors  and 
those  at  other  medical  centers  reveal 
a  recognizable  pattern.  Clay  eaters 
come  from  families  where  superstitions 
abound.  Eating  dirt  and  clay  when 
they  are  hungry  is  considered  natural. 
Mothers  have  been  told  by  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  or  their  neighbors 
that  eating  clay  will  keep  the  baby 
from  being  marked  at  birth.  She  has 
been  told  that  clay  relieves  nervous 
tension.  Others  around  her  may  insist 
that  clay  contains  iron  needed  by  her 
and  the  unborn  baby. 

But  the  opposite  is  true,  said  Dr. 
Parker.  The  iron  in  clay  is  "unusable" 
iron.  Clay  actually  becomes  a  filter 
in  the  stomach,  absorbing  the  iron  from 
feod.  Iron  and  clay  then  form  a  molec- 
ular bond  which  cannot  be  taken  in 
by  the  blood  stream.  The  more  clay 
eaten,  the  less  iron  absorbed  in  the 
blood.  The  result  can  be  a  severe  case 
of  anemia. 

Dr.  Parker  also  indicated  that  the 
toxemia  rate  is  higher  among  women 
who  confess  to  eating  clay.    "But  we 


are  not  sure  whether  this  is  related  to 
the  peculiar  form  of  pica — the  craving 
of  unnatural  foods — or  to  the  lower  nu- 
tritional diet,"  he  said. 

Fortunately,  the  newborns  of  clay 
eaters  show  no  ill  effects  that  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  mother's  practice. 
"In  the  nursery  you  can't  tell  which 
baby  has  a  mother  who  eats  clay,"  Dr. 
Parker  emphasized. 

Clay  eating  is  not  confined  to  ob- 
stetrical patients,  nor  is  the  danger  con- 
fined to  anemia  or  toxemia.  A  survey 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in- 
dicated that  more  older  women  are 
clay  eaters.  The  practice  has  also  been 
observed  at  Duke  among  older  women. 

Dr.  F.  Bayard  Carter,  a  Duke  ob- 
stetrician and  gynecologist,  has  ob- 
served the  pica  phenomenon  for  almost 
four  decades.  One  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  health  posed  by  geophagia, 
he  said,  is  intestinal  blockage.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  clay  eater's  in- 
testinal tract  to  become  packed  with 
clay.  When  this  happens,  the  lower 
colon  is  stretched  to  capacity  and  can- 
not contract.  A  ruptured  bowel  may 
occur,  especially  if  the  patient  is  over- 
weight. 

In  the  obstetrical  clinic,  almost  al- 
ways the  doctor  will  ask  the  patient 
why  she  eats  clay.  And  almost  always 
the  answer  is:  "I  just  had  a  taste  for 
it  while  I  was  pregnant."  Other  reasons 
for  clay  eating  include  the  quieting  of 
hunger  pains,  pleasure  of  chewing,  and 
desire  of  social  approval. 

Abusive  diets,  said  Dr.  Parker,  are 
not  restricted  to  clay  eaters  and  moth- 
ers of  the  lower  socio-economic  groups. 
Toxemia  can  be  brought  on  by  other 
forms  of  pica  in  which  women  of  high 
economic  and  social  levels  crave  foods 
with  a  high  salt  content.  The  success- 
ful pregnancy  is  not  related  so  much 
to  the  mother's  station  in  life  as  it  is 
to  her  appreciation  for  the  necessity  of 
a   good   diet    and    good    medical    care. 

The  educational  attainment  of  the 
mother,  Dr.  Parker  said,  does  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  control  of  pica — 
be  it  in  the  form  of  milk  of  magnesia, 
coffee  grounds,  or  clay.  It  is  the  kind 
of  illness  that  can  be  overcome  by 
providing  better  obstetrical  care,  higher 
educational  attainment,  and  improved 
socio-economic  conditions;  but  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  illness  that  can  be  cured 
overnight,  be  added. 


Dr.  Ropp:  The  idea  was  that  if  you  were  to  prevent  a  war,  you   had  to  study  the  whole  set  of  factors  involved  in  making  one 


Twenty-nine  Years 
of  Eying  the  Military 


When  Dr.  Theodore  Ropp  was  a 
Harvard  University  graduate 
student  studying  history  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  1930's,  he  wrote  his 
dissertation  on  "The  Development  of  a 
Modern  Navy:  French  Naval  Policy, 
1871-1904."  According  to  Dr.  Ropp, 
who  has  since  become  professor  of 
history  at  Duke  and  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  authorities  in  the  field 
of  military  history,  "I  didn't  become  in- 
terested in  military  history  specifically 
until  I  was  a  graduate  student  at  Har- 
vard. There,  my  interest  was  stimu- 
lated in  three  ways:  first,  by  my  boss 
at  Harvard,  Dr.  William  L.  Langer,  the 
noted  diplomatic  historian;  second,  by 
the  Harvard  Library,  which  contained  a 
wealth  of  information  concerning  mili- 
tary history,  especially  the  French  navy 
in  the  nineteenth  century;  and  third,  by 
the  scholarly  attitude  toward  the  threat- 
ening world  situation  in  the  late  1930's 
which  encouraged  the  study  of  military 
history  as  a  means  to  at  least  partially 
deal  with  that  situation. 

"Many    scholars — historians    among 


them — were  interested  in  international 
relations  during  the  late  1930's.  This 
interest  was  quite  natural  since  at  the 
time  the  world  was  approaching  an- 
other catastrophe.  The  idea  among 
many  scholars  was  that  if  you  were  to 
prevent  a  war,  you  had  to  study  the 
whole  set  of  factors  that  were  involved 
in  making  one.  One  such  factor  was  the 
arms  race,  and  questions  immediately 
arose — how  did  one  come  about,  what 
could  be  done  about  one  once  it  was 
under  way.  Studies  in  military  history 
that  generated  from  this  concern  with 
international  relations  represented  a  his- 
tory of  military  policy  rather  than  a 
history  of  military  tactics. 

"I  mentioned  that  my  interest  in  the 
French  navy  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  stimulated  in  part  by  the  valuable 
collection  of  material  on  this  subject  in 
the  Harvard  Library.  This  collection 
reached  the  library  in  an  odd  fashion. 
A  Harvard  Professor  was  in  France  im- 
mediately following  World  War  I  gath- 
ering material  for  a  research  project; 


he  met  a  French  civil  servant  who  had, 
from  childhood,  collected  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  about  the  French  navy. 
It  was  his  hobby.  By  the  time  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  civil  servant  met  in  1919, 
the  latter's  collection  had  reached  mas- 
sive proportions.  The  economic  situation 
in  France  had  deteriorated  after  the  war 
to  the  point  where  the  franc  was  so 
badly  inflated  that  the  civil  servant 
felt  obliged  to  sell  his  collection  for  the 
professor's  stable  foreign  currency. 
This  is  how  much  of  the  material  I  used 
in  my  dissertation  reached  the  Harvard 
Library." 

Dr.  Ropp  was  born — the  eldest  of 
three  children — in  Hollywood,  Illinois, 
in  1911.  He  graduated  from  Youngs- 
town  South  High  School  and  received 
his  BA  degree  in  history  from  Oberlin 
College  in  Ohio  in  1934.  He  earned 
his  doctoral  degree  from  Harvard  in 
1937. 

Professor  Ropp  met  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Elizabeth  Chapman,  while  they 
were  both  undergraduates  at  Oberlin; 
they  were  married  in  1937.   They  have 


three  children,  all  boys:  Steve,  in  the 
army  in  Panama;  Fred,  teaching  high 
school  in  North  Carolina;  and  Paul,  a 
senior  at  Brown  University. 

Dr.  Ropp  has  been  at  Duke  almost 
continuously  since  1938,  leaving  only  to 
serve  as  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Harvard 
in  1948-49  and  as  Ernest  J.  King  Pro- 
fessor of  Maritime  History  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  War  College  in  1962-63.  Asked 
why  he  initially  came  to  Duke,  he  offers 
a  simple,  unexpected  answer:  "It  was 
a  good  job,  and  not  everyone  got  jobs 
in  those  days." 

During  the  last  three  decades,  Pro- 
fessor Ropp  has  taught  a  variety  of 
history  courses,  including  Russian  his- 
tory, which  he  taught  for  a  number  of 
years  until  the  department  hired  a  pro- 
fessor whose  specialty  was  Russian  his- 
tory. Today  Dr.  Ropp  teaches  history 
1  and  2,  the  general  survey  course  in 
history  for  undergraduates;  history  99, 
"Naval  History  and  Elementary  Strate- 
gy," fondly  remembered  by  generations 
of  undergraduates  as  "guns  and  boats;" 
and  history  245-46,  "War  in  the  Mod- 
ern World,"  a  specialized  course  for 
senior  history  majors,  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  visiting  military  men.  Two 
years  ago  he  inaugurated  a  new  history 
course,  "The  History  of  Technology," 
a  study  of  the  development  of  modern 
Western  technology  through  the  cen- 
turies. 

Dr.  Ropp  professes  a  real  enthusiasm 
for  teaching.  The  satisfaction  that  he 
feels  teaching  freshmen  in  the  general 
history  survey  is,  of  course,  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature  than  that  which 
he  feels  teaching  his  graduate  course, 
"War  in  the  Modern  World."  He  says: 
"Freshmen  are  great  fun  to  teach;  they 
are  very  inquisitive.  College  is  usually 
their  first  plunge  on  their  own,  and  they 
make  the  most  of  it." 

Comparing  the  students  that  he 
teaches  today  with  those  he  taught  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  Dr.  Ropp  asserts 
that  "the  top  students  are  the  same 
everywhere  over  any  period  of  time; 
there  are  simply  more  good  students  at 
Duke  today  than  in  the  past.  And  these 
good  students  are  better  prepared  for 
college  because  high  schools  have,  in 
general,  improved  and  many  students 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
prep  school.  The  students  at  Duke  to- 
day seem  to  work  harder  than  those  in 
the  past  possibly  because  both  parents 
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and  faculty  expect  much  more  from 
them." 

As  a  recent  member  of  the  Council 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors, Dr.  Ropp  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  Duke's  curriculum 
with  that  of  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties during  the  last  few  years.  He  has 
concluded  that  "though  many  schools 
are  in  worse  shape  with  their  curricu- 
lum, a  lot  are  in  better  condition.  Stu- 
dents carry  too  many  semester  hours 
at  Duke,  and  there  are  too  many  term 
papers.  Sometime  in  the  future  we 
might  have  to  change  to  a  different  ar- 
rangement, perhaps  to  four  courses 
per  semester  where  each  course  car- 
ries four  hours  credit.  The  students 
today  are  not  so  much  overworked  as 
they  are  busy-worked.  They  have  too 
much  of  this  'made  work.' " 

Professor  Ropp  enjoys  attending 
alumni  meetings.  Each  year  he  travels 
to  several  towns  and  cities  to  deliver 
a  talk  to  Duke  alumni.  "In  recent 
years  the  alumni  pitch  at  the  local 
clubs  has  changed.  One  used  to  hear 
from  the  football  coach  and  watch 
movies  of  the  campus.  Today,  alumni 
like  to  hear  what  professors  and  admin- 
istrators at  Duke  think  about  matters 
that  influence  their  lives.  Since  most 
alumni,  though  they  are  an  intelligent 
lot,  simply  don't  have  time  to  study 
specialized  fields  of  knowledge,  they  en- 
joy going  to  an  alumni  meeting  where 
they  can  listen  to  a  specialist  discuss  a 
pertinent  subject." 

The  graduate  course  that  Dr.  Ropp 
teaches,  "War  in  the  Modern  World," 
is  now  the  oldest  extant  graduate 
course  in  military  history  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Ropp's  most  famous  pub- 
lished work,  War  in  the  Modern  World, 
draws  more  than  its  name  from  the 
graduate  course;  in  actuality,  the  book's 
genesis  lay  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
course.  "Over  the  years,  I  tested  much 
of  the  material  that  eventually  became 
part  of  the  book  on  the  students  in  my 
graduate  course." 

War  in  the  Modern  World,  described 
by  the  noted  British  writer  B.  H.  Lid- 
dell  Hart  as  "A  brilliant  survey  of  the 
history  of  warfare  in  modern  times, 
and  on  the  whole  the  best  yet  produced 
anywhere,"  was  first  published  by  the 
Duke  University  Press  in  hardcover 
edition  in   1959.    Since  that  date,  de- 


mand for  the  book  has  led  to  three 
hardcover  printings  and  the  production 
of  two  paperback  editions  by  Collier 
Books.  "I  assume  that  the  popularity 
of  the  book  stems  in  part  from  the  im- 
portance and  pertinence  of  the  subject 
matter  in  our  modern  world.  Still,  I 
was  a  little  surprised  by  its  widespread 
success.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
worthwhile  book  because  it  covered  a 
subject — the  history  of  modern  warfare 
from  the  15th  century  to  the  present — 
that  no  other  text  adequately  covered 
at  that  time.  The  book  is  directed  to 
and  of  particular  value  to  the  military 
history  scholar,  the  student,  and  the 
accomplished  military  buff — these  are 
the  people  who  have  made  the  book 
successful." 

Dr.  Ropp  has  remained  at  Duke  for 
twenty-nine  years  because  "I  like  it 
here,  I  like  the  atmosphere  at  Duke. 

"They  let  you  teach  mostly  what  you 
like.  Presently,  I  am  teaching  the  gen- 
eral survey  course  in  history  and  three 
courses  that  I  made  up  myself.  There 
are  very  few  places  where  this  could 
happen. 

"You  are  under  very  little  pressure 
from  anybody  at  Duke.  There  is  no 
pressure — at  least  not  in  the  history  de- 
partment— for  you  to  publish  more 
rapidly  than  you  wish,  and  this  is  of 
special  significance  to  a  historian  where 
it  is  often  necessary  to  digest  large 
amounts  of  material  and  to  toy  with  it 
for  months  or  years  before  setting  it 
down  on  paper. 

"Remember,  it  took  me  about  twen- 
ty years  to  complete  War  in  the  Mod- 
ern World — I  read,  I  thought  about  the 
material,  I  tried  it  on  my  students  for 
years  before  I  wrote  the  book.  At  many 
universities  a  project  like  War  in  the 
Modern  World  would  never  have  got- 
ten off  the  ground.  If  I  had  walked  in 
to  the  departmental  chairman  at  most 
other  first  rank  universities  and  said  that 
I  wanted  to  write  a  book  about  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present,  he  would  have  said  I  was 
crazy." 

During  his  thirtieth  year  at  Duke, 
Dr.  Ropp  will  teach  his  four  history 
courses  and  will  work  on  his  section  of 
a  new  work,  Modern  Europe,  that  he 
and  Dr.  Harold  Parker  are  co-author- 
ing. As  he  said,  he  "enjoys  the  at- 
mosphere here." — by  Joe  Williamson 


How 

Strange 


By  Howard  C.  Wilkinson 
Chaplain  to  the  University 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  according  to  Mark, 
"was  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors." Such  is  the  King  James  trans- 
lation. Moffatt  translates  it,  "He  was 
classed  among  criminals."  Goodspeed's 
version  of  it  is,  "He  was  rated  an  out- 
law." The  society  of  His  day  executed 
Him,  not  in  spite  of  His  goodness,  but 
because  of  it. 

This  same  society  also  ended  the  lives 
of  two  other  men  that  day;  the  three  of 
them  shared  the  same  fate,  in  the  same 
manner  and  place.  These  latter  two 
men  were  crucified  because  thev  were 
thieves.  One  of  the  two  acknowledged 
as  he  was  dying  that  the  two  of  them 
deserved  what  they  were  getting. 

The  contrast  is  jarring!  Jesus  was  so 
far  above  the  standards  of  society  that 
it  could  not  tolerate  Him,  and  the  rob- 
bers were  so  far  below  the  standards  of 
society  that  it  could  not  tolerate  them 
either.  So  society  lumped  all  three  of 
them  together  and  killed  them  off.  Je- 
sus and  the  criminals  therefore  had  two 
things  in  common:  (1)  They  broke  with 
the  accepted  norms  of  society:  and  (2) 
they  died  a  common  death.  Very  like- 
ly Shakespeare  had  this  type  of  irony 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  in  The  Tempest 


that    "Misery    acquaints    a    man    with 
strange  bedfellows." 

It  often  happens  that  oddly  different 
people  find  themselves  sharing  a  com- 
mon cause.  Far  from  this  being  an  ex- 
ceptional occurrence,  it  happens  regu- 
larly. Even  in  the  natural  world  we  see 
dissimilar  animals  living  together  in  a 
symbiotic  relationship.  Recently  my 
family  and  I  drove  through  the  semi- 
desert  regions  of  the  great  Southwest, 
where  one  may  see  prairie  dogs  and 
rattlesnakes  inhabiting  the  same  holes  in 
the  ground.  Certain  types  of  weeds  not 
only  grow  in  the  same  ground  with 
flowers,  but  occasionally  they  even  bear 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  them. 

But  I  wish  to  return  to  the  area  of 
human  conduct,  because  there  are  some 
conclusions  we  need  to  form  and  some 
decisions  we  must  make  regarding  sim- 
ilar conduct  and  dissimilar  people.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  our  "strange  bedfel- 
lows" and  see  what  we  can  learn.  A 
comfortable  place  to  begin  is  in  history 
— far  away  in  history.  We  cannot 
change  it,  and  we  are  not  responsible 
for  anything  which  happened  then.  It 
has  been  observed  by  some  historians 
that  two  kinds  of  people  came  from 
England  to  settle  the  American  colonies. 
These  two  tvpes  came  for  opposite  rea- 
sons. One  made  the  voyage  because  of 
verv  high  ideals,   and   the  other  sailed 


because  of  a  lack  of  idealism.  The  first 
group  launched  out  because  they  wished 
to  build  a  society  in  which  there  would 
be  complete  religious  freedom.  Eng- 
land at  that  time  did  not  offer  such 
at  home.  The  second  group  came  be- 
cause they  would  rather  flee  from  their 
honest  debts  than  pay  them.  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  very  hard 
on  people  who  did  not  want  to  pay 
their  debts,  but  it  also  was  hard  on  peo- 
ple who  wanted  freedom  of  conscience. 
Thus  we  see  that  two  groups  did  the 
same  thing,  but  for  very  different  rea- 
sons. 

Consider  another  example  from  his- 
tory. John  Gottlieb  Heckwelder's  book 
on  the  History  of  Early  Manhattan  de- 
scribes how  the  pioneer  white  men  who 
inhabited  the  island  were  divided  be- 
tween those  who  wished  to  help  the  In- 
dians and  be  friends  with  them,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  wanted  to  make  the  Indians  drunk 
so  that  they  could  relieve  them  of  their 
possessions.  There  was  so  much  of  the 
latter  activity  that  the  Indians  called 
the  island.  Manna-ha-ta.  which  means 
"the  place  of  drunkenness."  This  ap- 
parently was  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  the  island  that  it  provided  the  name, 
which  it  bears  even  to  this  day:  Manna- 
ha-ta,  or  Manhattan. 

One  more  example  should  be  a  suf- 


ficient  sampling  of  history.  In  China 
and  India,  during  the  early  years  of 
Christian  missions,  it  was  noted  by  some 
Buddists  that  the  Christians  and  the 
atheists  had  one  very  significant  feature 
in  common:  they  did  not  worship  idols! 
What  does  all  this  say  to  us?  What 
do  we  conclude  from  these  strange  bed- 
fellow situations?  How  are  we  to  act 
when  we  suddenly  discover  that  our  pol- 
icies, actions,  speech,  or  voting  bear  a 
marked  similarity  to  that  of  some  in- 
dividual or  group  whom  we  regard  as 
unworthy? 

Before  looking  at  the  strange  bedfel- 
lows in  the  contemporary  scene,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  the  decisive  questions 
which  we  ultimately  must  answer  as  we 
form  our  conclusions  and  make  our  de- 
cisions. Here  is  a  question:  When  we 
find  that  one  of  our  policies  is  outward- 
ly identical  to  a  policy  being  advocated 
by  someone  whom  we  regard  unworthy, 
should  we  discontinue  our  policy  be- 
cause of  that  similarity?  Another  ques- 
tion: When  two  groups  advocate  the 
same  policy,  but  from  opposite  mo- 
tives, or  reasons,  should  the  group 
which  advocates  it  for  a  pure  and  high 
motive  be  content  with  the  difference 
in  motives  and  continue  its  same  policy? 
Or  should  we  discontinue  advocating  a 
policy  in  which  we  profoundly  believe, 
lest  our  fellows  misunderstand  our  mo- 
tives to  be  the  same  as  those  whom  we 
regard  as  unworthy?  Another  question: 
Should  we  judge  people  by  their  "bed- 
fellows?" Should  we  damn  by  asso- 
ciation? 

Let  us  test  our  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions bv  pondering  three  contemporary 
strange  bedfellow  situations.  I  am 
thinking  of  one  which  I  prefer  to  label 
a  bit  later.  For  the  moment,  I  shall 
simply  describe  it.  There  are  people  in 
America  who  are  race-conscious  to  the 
extent  that  they  seek  to  separate  and 
segregate  people  on  the  basis  of  the  col- 
or of  their  skin.  This  is  the  chief  test 
for  association.  They  seek  to  make 
their  own  group  proud  that  their  skin 
is  not  of  the  other  color.  Those  who 
have  the  proper  skin  coloration  are 
"in"  and  those  who  do  not  are  "out," 
regardless  of  other  qualities,  abilities,  or 
characteristics.  Those  who  have  the 
correct  skin  color  should  get  what  they 
want,  if  necessary  even  at  the  expense 
of  those  whose  skin  is  not  the  correct 
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color.  The  objectives  of  this  group  are 
of  overwhelming  importance,  and  the 
obedience  of  the  opposite  group  must 
be  demanded  and  obtained,  if  necessary, 
by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  violence, 
and  bloodshed. 

What  group  in  America  have  I  just 
described?  Have  I  described  a  certain 
group  of  white  people,  or  a  certain 
group  of  Negroes?  Actually,  I  have  de- 
scribed one  of  each!  I  have  given  care- 
ful thought  to  this  description,  and  I  can 
document  each  phrase  as  applied  to 
each  group.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that  the  white  racists  and  the  black 
racists,  who  hate  each  other,  are  ac- 
tually not  only  the  strangest  of  bedfel- 
lows, but  are  in  the  truest  sense,  "soul 
brothers!"  The  color  of  a  man's  skin 
cannot  make  him  a  soul  brother.  It  can 
merely  make  him  a  skin  brother,  which 
is  the  shallowest  of  all  brotherhoods! 
Only  the  quality  of  a  man's  soul  can 
make  him  a  soul  brother.  So  the  Negro 
racist  is  certainly  not  a  soul  brother  of 
the  Negro  integrationist:  rather,  the  Ne- 
gro racist  is  a  soul  brother  of  the  white 
racist.  In  my  opinion,  the  two  most 
perfectly  matched  soul  brothers  on  the 
American  scene  today  are  Stokely  Car- 
michael  and  Robert  Shelton! 

The  incorrigible  who  calls  another 
man  "nigger"  exclusively  because  his 
skin  is  black  is  a  true  soul  brother  to 
the  incorrigible  who  calls  another  man 
"honkie"  only  because  his  skin  is  white. 
These  strange  bedfellows  not  only  have 
almost  identical  policies  and  programs, 
but  the  motivation  behind  their  policies 
also  is  identical.  For  this  reason,  I  bear 
my  testimony  that  there  is  no  place  in 
an  enlightened  society  for  a  policy  of 
white  or  black  racism,  with  its  under- 
lying motivation  of  hatred  based  on  skin 
pigmentation. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  second  contem- 
porary phenomenon  which  has  cre- 
ated strange  bedfellows.  Let  us  think  it 
through  in  the  light  of  the  questions  we 
must  ultimately  answer.  Here  I  have  in 
mind  the  point  of  view  expressed  in 
Moscow  concerning  the  involvement  of 
the  American  government  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  similarity  between  that  view- 
point and  the  proposals  of  such  leading 
American  citizens  as  Senator  Fulbright, 
Dr.  Spock,  Rabbi  Heschel.  Archbishop 
Hallinan,  and  numerous  others. 

There  are  many  handles  by  which  we 


could  take  hold  of  a  discussion  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  only  one  I  am  grasp- 
ing here  is  the  similarity  of  the  Com- 
munist view  and  the  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  wish  to  de-escalate 
America's  military  action  in  Vietnam 
and  who  wish  to  negotiate  with  the  en- 
emy. Assuming  that  communism  is  an 
enemy  of  freedom,  as  I  do  assume,  a 
question  arises  regarding  the  wisdom  of 
Fulbright  and  others  continuing  to  ad- 
vocate a  de-escalation  of  the  war,  since 
that  is  also  what  Russia  is  advocating. 
Although  the  proposals  of  Moscow  and 
those  of  these  leading  Americans  dif- 
fer at  many  points,  there  are  a  number 
of  parallels.  Both  call  for  a  cessation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Both  advocate  that  America  propose  a 
temporary  truce  while  negotiations  get 
under  way.  Both  contend  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  which  ini- 
tially requested  American  military  aid 
was  propped  up  by  American  dollars 
and  guns  rather  than  by  the  vote  and 
support  of  the  citizens  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Since  these  leading  Americans  share 
many  of  the  same  proposals  being  made 
by  Moscow,  and  even  Peking,  does  this 
make  them  not  merely  strange  bedfel- 
lows but  "fellow  travelers"  as  well? 
Some  people  contend  that  it  does.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
recently  refused  to  allow  American  folk- 
singer,  Joan  Baez,  to  use  their  hall  in 
Washington  for  a  concert,  because  Miss 
Baez  is  opposed  to  America's  military 
action  in  Vietnam.  Consequently, 
30.000  people  had  to  listen  to  her  con- 
cert outdoors.  It  is  odd  that  the  D.A.R. 
should  take  this  posture,  for  it  has  been 
only  a  few  years  since  the  two  most 
prominent  organizations  in  America 
which  were  objecting  to  the  concept  of 
a  world  government  were  the  D.A.R. 
and  the  Communist  party!  If  the  D.A.R. 
is  going  to  accuse  anybody  of  Com- 
munists leanings,  simply  because,  like 
the  Communists,  they  favor  de-esca- 
lating the  war,  then  the  D.A.R.  must 
confess  itself  to  be  Communist  because 
its  opposition  to  world  government  par- 
allels that  of  the  entire  Communist  ap- 
paratus. 

Personally,  I  will  come  to  the  defense 
of  the  D.A.R.  at  this  point.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  D.A.R. 
whom  I  know  are  Communists,  and  I 
think  the  organization  itself  should  not 


be  labeled  Communist,  simply  because 
it  shared  an  important  party  line  with 
communism,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
still  does  today. 

However,  this  being  the  case,  the 
D.A.R.  is  in  the  best  position  to  under- 
stand that  one  does  not  have  to  be  a 
fellow  traveler  of  communism  merelv 
because  he  proposes  a  parallel  point  of 
view.  They,  therefore,  should  be  the 
last  group  to  question  the  loyalty  of 
leading  Americans  who.  for  quite  dif- 
ferent reasons  than  those  which  moti- 
vate Communists,  advocate  the  de-esca- 
lation of  America's  military  action  in 
Vietnam. 

It  would  appear  that  much  of  the  ac- 
cusation being  made  against  Senator 
Fulbright,  Martin  Luther  King,  Arch- 
bishop Hallinan.  Dr.  Spock.  and  others, 
represents  nothing  more  than  a  hysteri- 
cal attempt  to  silence  them  by  a  charge 
of  strange  bedfellow  and  fellow  traveler, 
and  is  based  upon  an  unwillingness  to 
discuss  with  them  the  real  issues  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  should  be  possible  to 
disagree  with  someone  without  labeling 
him  an  unworthy  person.  It  should  be 
possible  to  disagree  with  a  movement 
without  implying  that  it  is  disloyal. 

One  final  situation  in  contemporary 
life  should  be  looked  at  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  kind  of  questions  we 
have  been  raising.  I  refer  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  the  strange  bedfellows. 
or  "pewfellows,"  included  among  its 
members  and  ministers. 

In  the  membership  of  the  Church  are 
some  people  who  have  made  an  all-out 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ;  who  are 
throwing  the  full  weight  of  their  lives 
into  the  struggle  to  make  this  world 
conform  to  the  will  of  God  as  revealed 
in  Jesus;  who  are  courageously  stand- 
ing for  justice  in  society,  for  decency  in 
human  relations,  for  brotherhood  with- 
in the  nation  and  among  the  nations; 
who  are  praying  that  God's  will  may  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven;  who 
sacrificially  give  of  their  time,  their 
money,  their  influence,  and  their  very 
lives  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  Gos- 
pel; who  look  upon  the  Church  as  a 
means  whereby  they  can  serve  the 
world;  and  who  care  little  about  what 
they,  themselves,  will  get  in  return  for 
all  their  trouble. 

Also  within  the  fellowship  of  the 
visible  Church,  one  may  find  another 
type  of  person.   This  kind  thinks  of  the 


Church  as  an  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity tending  toward  the  protection  of 
his  property  and  job.  Through  the 
Church  he  can  make  contacts  which 
will  increase  his  customers,  enhance  his 
status  in  the  community,  solidify  his 
relationships  with  the  socially  elite,  im- 
prove his  chances  of  being  elected  if  he 
runs  for  office,  and  help  him  in  general 
to  realize  his  ambitions  in  life.  He 
thinks  of  praver  as  a  means  of  getting 
what  he  wants,  keeping  his  family  out 
of  danger,  and  calling  the  Lord's  atten- 
tion to  the  deficiencies  of  his  competi- 
tors. He  looks  upon  his  pastor  as  a  man 
who  should  serve  him,  and  he  will 
praise  him  to  the  sky  if  he  does,  but  he 
will  criticize  the  pastor  unstintingly  if 
he  occupies  himself  in  some  other  way. 
This  type  of  member  wants  the  Church 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  controversy, 
to  take  no  bold  stands,  and  to  support 
things  just  as  they  are.  Surely  this  sec- 
ond type  of  member  is  not  a  true  Chris- 
tian. 

What  should  the  first  type  which  I 
described  do  when  they  find  themselves 
in  the  same  church  with  some  of  the 
second  type?  What  should  a  prophet  do 
when  he  finds  himself  in  Church  with 
a  Pharisee?  What  conclusion  should  we 
draw  and  what  decisions  should  we 
make  when  we  find  strange  bedfellows 
in  Church? 

What  did  Jesus  do  when  He  found 
Himself  hanging  between  a  couple  of 
crooks?  He  might  have  reasoned  that 
the  world  would  get  the  wrong  impres- 
sion from  that  spectacle,  and  that  what- 
ever He  was  ultimately  going  to  do 
about  Pilate  and  those  Jewish  religious 
leaders,  at  least  He  didn't  want  the 
world  to  get  its  last  glimpse  of  Him  out 
there  on  a  hill  with  two  genuine  ruffians! 
This  did  not  project  the  right  image 
somehow!  And  yet,  "despising  the 
shame,"  He  accepted  His  lot.  He  died 
between  two  thieves.  But  He  converted 
one  of  them.  The  true  Christian  can  al- 
ways look  forward  to  that  very  real  pos- 
sibility as  he  ponders  whether  to  stay  in 
Church  with  his  strange  bedfellows. 

Many  young  idealists,  properly  im- 
patient with  the  imperfections  of  the 
visible  Church,  are  tempted  to  abandon 
it  altogether.  If  they  do,  where  will 
they  go  to  find  a  perfect  organization? 
I  wonder  if  Jesus's  parable  of  the  wheat 
and  the  weeds  does  not  shed  light  upon 
the  dilemma  we  have  in  the  Church? 


This  is  the  account:  "Another  parable 
He  put  before  them,  saying,  'The  king- 
dom of  heaven  may  be  compared  to  a 
man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field: 
but  while  men  were  sleeping,  his  enemy 
came  and  sowed  weeds  among  the 
wheat,  and  went  away.  So  when  the 
plants  came  up  and  bore  grain,  then  the 
weeds  appeared  also.  And  the  servants 
of  the  householder  came  and  said  to 
him,  "Sir,  did  you  not  sow  good  seed 
in  your  field?  How  then  has  it  weeds?" 
He  said  to  them,  "An  enemy  has  done 
this."  The  servants  said  to  him,  "Then 
do  you  want  us  to  go  and  gather  them?" 
But  he  said,  "No;  lest  in  gathering  the 
weeds  you  root  up  the  wheat  along 
with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  un- 
til the  harvest  time;  and  at  harvest  time 
I  will  tell  the  reapers,  Gather  the  weeds 
first  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  be 
burned,  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my 
barn.'  " 

In  conclusion,  we  may  make  some 
general  observations.  We  should  not 
fail  to  sow  wheat  merely  because  of  the 
likelihood  that  some  weeds  may  grow 
among  the  wheat.  We  should  concen- 
trate on  sowing  more  wheat.  We  shall 
have  to  leave  to  the  Harvester  the  sep- 
aration of  the  wheat  and  the  weeds. 

We  may  also  say  that,  in  general,  it 
is  as  important  to  know  why  a  person 
takes  a  stand  as  it  is  to  know  what  his 
stand  is.  One  should  not  label  and  judge 
other  people  by  their  bedfellows.  We 
should  not  damn  by  association.  The 
Master  ate  with  sinners  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  at  the  end  He  was  num- 
bered with  the  transgressors. 

We  may  also  realize  that  the  average 
run  of  people  are  neither  criminals  nor 
saints,  and  so  they  are  as  shocked  by 
real  Christianity  as  they  are  by  crimin- 
ality. They  therefore  have  a  tendency 
to  lump  both  together  and  kill  them  off. 

We  should  not  abandon  prayer  sim- 
ply because  some  people  make  a  terribly 
selfish  use  of  it.  In  general,  we  may 
say  that  good  men  and  good  move- 
ments, like  harmless  prairie  dogs,  may 
find  themselves  properly  in  situations 
where  the  position  they  occupy  is  also 
claimed  by  deadly  rattlesnakes. 


Dr.  Wilkinson  is  chaplain  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  director  of  religious  activi- 
ty. This  paper  was  adapted  from  a  ser- 
mon he  gave  in  August  in  Duke  Chapel. 
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In  a  society  that  values  education  pri- 
marily for  its  economic  usefulness,  a 
heavy  emphasis  is  placed  in  early  child- 
hood upon  learning  measurable  skills, 
such  as  reading  and  writing.  Many  par- 
ents seem  to  feel  that  the  more  books 
their  child  can  read  at  age  four,  or  the 
more  sentences  he  can  write  at  age 
five,  then  the  greater  his  advantage 
will  be  in  the  race  for  economic  suc- 
"  cess.  This  assumption  has  often  re- 
«  suited  in  these  parents  goading  their 
t  children  into  acquiring  skills  without 
g  acquiring  appreciation  for  either  the 
g     skills  or  their  ability  to  acquire  them. 


The  fulfillment  of  the  child  becomes 
secondary  to  the  fulfillment  of  parental 
economic  values. 

At  the  Duke  Preschool  Laboratory, 
this  process  of  extrinsic  learning  is  re- 
versed. The  child  is  the  primary  con- 
cern; and  learning  becomes  intrinsic. 
"We  don't  attempt  to  push  these  chil- 
dren," explained  Mrs.  Musia  Lakin,  di- 
rector of  the  preschool.  "Our  program 
is  designed  to  stimulate  them — not  to 
provide  skill  training."  This  stimula- 
tion, of  course,  can  instill  in  the  child  a 
voluntary  desire  to  learn  and  excel  in 
such  skills  as  reading  and  writing. 
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The  Duke  Preschool  Laboratory  was 
established  in  1947  and  is  used  today 
by  the  psychology  department  as  a  place 
where   undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  can  observe  the  development 
of  normal  preschool  children.    The 
preschool  is  particularly   useful  in  a 
course,    "The   Adjustment   of   the   Pre- 
school Child,"  taught  by  Dr.  Lloyd 
J.  Borstelmann,  associate  professor  of 
psychology.    His  students  attend  the 
preschool  twice  weekly   under  the  su- 
pervision of  Mrs.  Lakin,  who  assists 
him  in  the  course. 

The  preschool  staff,   in  addition   to 
Mrs.  Lakin,   consists  of  three  teach- 
ers and  three  assistants.    Their  attention 
is  focused  upon  three  groups  of  chil- 
dren.   In  the  morning,  the  preschool 
program    encompasses   fifteen    three- 
year-old  pupils  and  sixteen  pupils 
four  years  of  age.    The  afternoon  pro- 
gram is  a  kindergarten  conducted  for 
fifteen   fiive-y ear-old   pupils.     The 
parents  of  the  three-  and  four-year-old 
children  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $350 
for  a  nine-month  school  term.     The 
cost   of   the   kindergarten   is   $300   per 
term  for  each  child. 


The  cost  of  the  program  no  doubt  contributes  to  the  creation  of 
a  homogeneous  group  of  children  in  that  most  of  them  come  from 
financially  secure  homes  and  have  well-educated  parents.    One  of 
the  child's  parents  is  likely  to  be  connected  with  Duke  as 
either  a  faculty  member  or  graduate  student.    "These  families," 
said  Mrs.  Lakin,   "are  very  interested  in  their  children  and 
are  particularly  rewarding  to  work  with."    Occasionally ,  however, 
a  parent  will  lack  confidence  in  his  ability  to  be  a  competent 
parent.    "They  usually  need  just  a  little  encouragement,"  said 
Mrs.  Lakin,  "and  then  develop  on  their  own."    Watching  this 
development  of  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child  is  one  of  the 
rewards  Mrs.  Lakin  feels  are  a  part  of  the  job.   And  of  course 
there  are  others.    So  many,  in  fact,  that  she  said,  "I  think  this 
is  the  best  job  I've  ever  had." 

The  wife  of  an  associate  professor  in  both  psychology  and 
psychiatry,  Mrs.  Lakin  took  her  undergraduate  degree   in  early 
childhood  education  at  the   Teachers  College   of  Columbia 
University.    She  also  has  a  master's  degree  in  educational  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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"We  have  a  bright  group  of  children,"  said  Mrs.  Lakin,  "and  we  try  to 
provide  a  very  stimulating  program  for  them."    This  year  the  emphasis  in  the 
program  is  on  science  materials — which  is  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  science  and  technology  in  the  lives  of  these  children   who  are  more 
familiar  with  spacemen  than  with  cowboys  and  indians.    "It's  fun  to  try  to 
reduce  complicated  scientific  concepts  to  the  point  where  a  child  can  grasp 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Lakin.    Equally  important  to  the  program,  however,  are 
experiences  with  music,   art,  and  literature.    Also,   explained  Mrs.   Lakin,    "We 
attempt  to  teach  them  language  in  the  sense  of  language  being  communication 
back  and  forth  between  two  people.    We  encourage  them  to  work  out  their 
own  problems — to  talk  them  out."  But  sometimes  working  out  a  problem 
can  become  too  great  a  burden  for  a  child's  vocabulary,  and  a  brief  scuffle 
may  provide  a  more  direct  solution. 
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77ie  gfvc  anrf  take  of  interpersonal  relationships  is  one  of  the  most  important  benefits  provided  by  the 
preschool  program.    A  child  often  will  have  had  no  experience  with  adults  outside  of  his  family  or  with 
children   other  than   those   in   his   immediate   neighborhood.    And  "the  children  need  the  skills  they  acquire 
in  being  with  other  children  and  adults  at  an  early  age,"  said  Mrs.  Lakin.    It  is  the  intent  of  the 
preschool  staff  to  make  this  first  experience  in  acquiring  such  skills  a  happy  one. 

Primarily,  explained  Mrs.  Lakin,  the  staff  "helps  in  the  unfolding  of  the  child's  personality  and  his 
gifts.    We  help  them  along  in  the  process  of  maturation."    This  help  she  gives  is  a  source  of  pleasure  for 
Mrs.  Lakin.    "It's  fun  to  work  with  these  children  who  really  are  very  special  people,"  she  said.    "They  live 
with  such  intensity,  and  the  ways  they  express  themselves  are  refreshing.    Working  with  them  is  a 
challenge."   It  is  a  challenge  that  Mrs.  Lakin  has  always  enjoyed.    So  much  so,   in  fact,   that  although   she 
had  intended  to  return  to  school  to  study  for  her  doctorate,  she  decided  after  one  year  as  director  of  the 
preschool  that  her  intentions  had  been  captured  by  her  enthusiasm  for  the  job.    This  involvement,   which  is 
typical  of  all  the  staff,  produces  a  very  close  and  trusting  relationship  between  the  students  and  the  staff. 

"The  children,"  said  Mrs.  Lakin,  "know  that  they  can  rely  on  us  in  any 
emergency."   Of  course,  involvement  can  sometimes  create  minor  problems  for 
the  staff.    "A  lot  of  times  you  take  the  job  home  with  you,  and  occasionally 
it  makes  you  feel  out  of  contact  with  your  peers." 

Discipline  in  the  preschool  is  enforced  firmly  and  fairly — as  well  as 
consistently.    "There  are  not  a  great  many  rules  and  regulations  other  than 
those  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  children,"  explained  Mrs.  Lakin. 
However,  "those  that  do  exist  are  enforced  rigidly.    There  is  no  wishy- 
washiness  on  the  part  of  the  staff." 

In  the  past,  the  student  observers  who  came  to  the  preschool  twice  weekly 
served  on  occasion  as  assistants  in  the  program  activities.    This  year, 
however,  the  preschool  staff  is  large  enough  to  supervise  the  program  without 
additional  help.    The  observers  will  not  intrude.    "Actually,"  said  Mrs. 
Lakin,   "the  children  are  very  casual  about  the  observers.    They  seem  to 
accept  them  as  part  of  the  scenery."   Earlier,  when  the  observers  were  also 
participants,  this  acceptance  sometimes  seemed  to  border  on  a  contemptuous 
indulgence.    One  child,  in  telling  his  parents  about  an  observer  who  tried 
clumsily  to  penetrate  this  special  world  of  childhood,  said  disdainfully,  "He 
wanted  to  be  a  kitty.    So  we  let  him." 
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says  Walter  W.  Schlaepfer,  Cornell  '51 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Independence.  It's  what  brought  me  into 
life  insurance  in  the  first  place,  and  what 
keeps  me  in  it  now,  after  eleven  great 
years ! 

Because  let's  face  it— there  aren't 
too  many  fields  left  that  let  a  man  oper- 
ate independently,  yet  still  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits large  companies  can  offer— pension 
plans  and  group  insurance,  for  example. 
And  not  too  many  jobs  let  you  see  results 
in  direct  proportion  to  your  efforts. 

With  Mass  Mutual  I've  found  all 
this— with  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
boot.  Mass  Mutual's  reputation  in  its 
field  is  outstanding— in  fiscal  manage- 
ment, in  service  to  policyholders,  in  the 
caliber  of  its  agents.  Not  to  mention  $3.4 
billion  in  assets  and  116  years  of  ex- 
perience. 

When  you  join  Mass  Mutual,  you 
benefit  from  that  experience  and  integ- 
rity. You  get  financial  backing— while 
you're  training— until  you're  on  your 
feet.  But  always  with  the  recognition 
that  you're  your  own  man. 

If  this  kind  of  independence  is  what 
you're  looking  for,  why  not  write  to  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Schaaff,  President,  Mass 
Mutual,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
01 101.  By  the  way,  he  started  out  as  an 
agent,  too ! 


^S'A     MASSACHUSETTS    MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 


Springfield,  Massachusetts- Organized  1851 


Some  of  the  Duke  alumni  in  Massachusetts  Mutual  service: 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Jacksonville  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York       William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office       William  H.  Patty,  '54,  Greensboro 

T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York         Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 


The  freshman  class  arrived  on  September  19:  Sore  backs  for  many  of  their  parents. 

News  of  Alumni 


IN  THIS  YEAR'S  freshman  class  were 
143  sons  and  daughters  of  Duke  alum- 
ni. The  total  was  divided  among  the 
schools  and  colleges  as  follows:  The 
Woman's  College,  60;  Trinity  College, 
70;  School  of  Nursing,  3;  and  School 
of  Engineering,  10.  Also,  four  transfer 
students  with  Duke  parents  entered  the 
University   this   fall. 

These  sons  and  daughters  of  alumni 


arrived  on  campus  on  September  19  as 
part  of  an  entering  class  of  approxi- 
mately 1,300  students.  Total  University 
enrollment  this  year  is  more  than  7,500. 
In  order  to  provide  a  brief  rest  for 
alumni  parents  weary  of  carting  their 
children's  belongings  up  flights  of  dor- 
mitory stairs,  the  alumni  department 
sponsored  a  buffet  luncheon  for  alum- 
ni parents  only.  One  hundred  and  sixty 


alumni,  spouses,  and  guests  gathered 
for  the  buffet  in  the  Union  Ballroom. 
After  lunch  they  returned  to  the  task 
at  hand:  climbing  stairs  with  suitcases 
and  trunks. 

New  Home 

In  1930,  when  the  buildings  on  West 
Campus  were  first  occupied,  the  Alum- 
ni Office  moved  from  East  Duke  Build- 
ing to  the  Union.  Alumni  were  ex- 
tended a  formal  invitation  to  visit  the 
new  quarters  during  that  year's  Home- 
coming Weekend.  Now,  thirty-seven 
years  later,  the  Alumni  Office  has 
moved  again.  And  again  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  alumni  to  visit  the  new 
quarters.  And  the  invitiation  was  for 
Homecoming  Weekend  on  October  21. 

The  new  home  of  the  Alumni  Office 
is  in  the  house  at  2138  Campus  Drive 
which  was  formerly  the  University 
president's  house.  Once  President 
Douglas  M.  Knight  moved  to  the  new 
University  House  in  Duke  Forest,  his 
former  residence  was  renovated  for  the 
Alumni  Office. 

All  in  all,  the  monumental  task  of 
moving  an  entire  department  from  one 
building  to  another  was  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  confusion.  And 
what  confusion  there  was,  was  accepted 
with  good  humor.  And  rightly  so,  for 
in  the  new  quarters  there  are  fewer 
steps  to  be  climbed.  And  parking  is 
no  longer  a  problem. 

He  Was  Missed 

The  news  that  came  to  the  campus 
last  spring  was  sketchy.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  any  of  the  details,  so 
an  announcement  was  not  made  in  any 
of  the  alumni  publicatons. 

For  thirty-five  years,  Anton  Brees 
was  carillonneur  during  the  summer 
months  at  Duke.  He  was  always  on 
campus  in  time  to  play  the  Chapel  bells 
during  commencement,  and  many  peo- 
ple each  year  looked  forward  to  these 
recitals.  A  carillon's  "purpose  is  to  in- 
spire not  entertain,"  said  Mr.  Brees. 
"It  should  be  an  open  air  cathedral." 
And  it  was  music  such  as  this  that  peo- 
ple were  looking  forward  to  hearing 
again  this  past  lune  during  commence- 
ment. But  Mr.  Brees  played  his  last 
recital  on  March  5.  It  was  at  the  Bok 
Singing  Tower  in  Lake  Wales,  Florida, 
on  Sunday,  a  day  before  his  death. 
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Homecoming  in  the  past  against  Tennessee:   The  creature  in  front  is  definitely  a  male  but  tliere  is  some  doubt  about  the  one  in  the  cage. 


Class  Notes 

Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend Duke  as  undergraduates,  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are   usually   listed  under  the   earlier  class. 
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NEXT 

REUNION: 


1971 


James  S.  Burch,  Jr.,  chief  planning  en- 
gineer for  the  North  Carolina  State  High- 
way Commission,  was  "Tar  Heel  of  the 
Week"  in  the  June  4  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer.  In  this  position,  which  he  has 
held  for  20  years,  Mr.  Burch  has  helped 
North  Carolina  become  "the  Good  Roads 
State." 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Rev.  R.  W.  Sammeth,  a  Methodist  minister 
in  Greenville,  S.  C,  formally  retired  two 
years  ago,  but  during  the  next  eight 
months  served  constantly  as  a  supply 
preacher.  He  was  then  asked  to  be  sup- 
ply pastor  at  St.  Mark  Methodist  Church, 
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where   he    remained   until   the   June    Con- 
ference. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Albert  A.  (Wilkie)  Wilkinson,  director 
of  the  U.N.C.-G  News  Bureau  since  1947 
and  prior  to  that  director  of  the  Duke 
News  Bureau,  retired  on  June  30.  He  and 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  the  former  Lillie  Mae 
Stanford  '23,  who  live  in  Greensboro, 
traveled  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Dr.  Vella  Jane  Burch  (a.m.  '33),  who  is 
on  a  missionary  furlough  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Ruschlikon-Zurich,  Switzerland,  is  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  English  at  Louisiana 
College,  Pineville,  La.,  for  the  1967-68 
school  year. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1969 


Franklin  T.  Miles  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
is  with  the  Dade  County  Building  and 
Zoning  Department. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


G.  Shelby  Dale  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
a  former  Republican  Party  attorney,  has 
been  named  by  the  Governor  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Florida  Development 
Commission.  He,  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren have  moved  to  Tallahassee. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Theodore  L.  Stritzinger  has  been  named 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  Insurance  Ser- 
vices of  Pacific  Fidelity  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Two  Duke  alumni,  J.  Dewey  Duane,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  a.m. 
'41,  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  have  been  elected  to  the 
Harvard  Graduate   Society   Council. 

MARRIED:  Leroy  A.  Scott  (b.d.  '42) 
to  Mrs.  Polly  Rice  on  June  2.  Residence: 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


George  A.  Dorsey  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  been  named  regional  general  staff 
manager  for  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelley 
Telephone  Directory  Co.  Formerly  gen- 
eral manager  of  Maryland  operations,  in 
his  new  position,  he  will  direct  regional 
staff  services,  including  marketing,  sales. 
promotion,  personnel,  sales  recruitment, 
training,  customer  service  and  directory 
deliveries. 

Abram  V.  Martin  ph.d.  is  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Pure  Mathematics, 
University  of  Birmingham,  Birmingham. 
England. 

Nancy  L.  Raper  is  a  teacher  in  Lex- 
ington, N.  C. 

Maurice  A.  Unger  (ll.b.  '46)  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  real  estate  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 
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NEXT 

REUNION: 


1972 


Dr.  Edward  Burrows  a.m.,  chairman  of 
the  history  department  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege in  North  Carolina,  held  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  fellow  in  the  Duke  Inter- 
national Studies  Program  for  the  summer 
and  will  be  affiliated  as  a  Post  Doc- 
toral Fellow  at  the  Institute  of  African 
Studies  with  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  Currently  on  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  he  plans  extensive  visits 
to  Africa,  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East. 
Bayne  Sparks,  his  wife  and  two  sons 
live  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.  He  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  marketing  for  Rancho  Bernardo, 
San  Diego,  a  5,400  acre  ranch  which  is 
being  developed  into  a  new  community  to 
house     50,000    people     in     17,000     units. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Louis  Cassels,  religion  editor  of  the 
United  Press  International,  won  the 
19th  annual  Supple  Memorial  Award  of 
the  Religious  Newswriters  Association, 
which  was  presented  at  a  dinner  given  by 
The  New  York  Times  in  July.  In  addition 
to  writing  on  religion,  Mr.  Cassels  is  an 
accredited  White  House  correspondent  re- 
porting on  atomic  energy  developments 
and  news  of  education  and  economics. 

Miss  North  Carolina  for  1967-68  is 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Stedman,  daughter  of  W. 
D.  Stedman  of  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Wade  T.  Talton  of  Smithfield,  N.  C,  is 
manager  and  part  owner  of  Talton,  Inc., 
which  has  two  furniture  stores  in  Smith- 
field  and  one  in  Clayton.  He  has  a  daugh- 
ter who  is  a  Duke  student. 
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SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY: 


1968 


L.  C.  Switzer,  president  of  Laurence  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  Adver- 
tising Club  of  greater  Boston,  and  vice 
president  of  the  University  Club  of  Boston. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1970 


Jean  Coe  Parthum  (Mrs.  Alfred  H.) 
left  Anchorage,  Alaska,  upon  her  hus- 
band's military  retirement  on  June  30, 
having  accrued  an  Honorary  Lifetime 
Membership  in  the  Alaska  State  Parents 
Teachers  Association,  a  Community  Ser- 
vice Award  given  by  Headquarters,  U.  S. 
Army,  Alaska,  a  commendation  from  the 
Support  Command  Chaplain,  Lieut.  Col. 
John  E.  Reed  b.d.  '58,  and  a  tribute  from 
the  teachers  in  the  Chapel  Sunday  School. 
The  Parthums  are  presently  in  Evanston. 
III. 

Milton  Weinberg,  Jr.,  (m.d.  '47),  a 
cardiovascular  and  thoracic  surgeon  of 
Evanston,  111.,  is  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  cardio-thoracic  surgery  at  Cook 
County  Hospital  and  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


Donna  H.   Ryan  m.ed.  is  an  elementary 
teacher  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


A  letter  from  Barbara  Hermance  De- 
Mers  (Mrs.  William  H.)  says  that  she, 
her  husband  and  three  children  have 
moved  back  to  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  area, 
where  Commander  DeMers  is  in  charge  of 
the  U.S.S.  Glover,  a  new  type  destroyer 
being  outfitted  with  advanced  anti-subma- 
rine equipment.  After  settling  in  their 
home,  they  found  Comdr.  Robert  L. 
Scott  was  a  next  door  neighbor. 

Milton  Manes  ph.d.,  a  senior  fellow  at 
Pittsburgh's  Mellon  Institute  and  a  visiting 
professor  of  chemistry  this  past  year  at 
Cornell,  has  joined  the  faculty  at  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Mac  Merritt,  a  Chevrolet  dealer  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  to  the  local 
school  board  in  May,  his  term  to  begin  on 
July  1.  Also,  he  is  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  local  Boy  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A., 
Geneva  Baseball  Club,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Junior  Football  League. 

James  D.  Safford  is  manager  of  Sears 
Roebuck  in  Key  West,  Fla. 


Jack  Shehee  e.e..  Southeastern  district 
manager  for  General  Cable  Corp.,  has 
been  elected  an  assistant  vice  president  of 
the  company.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 
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NEXT 

REUNION:    1968 


Shirley  M.  Carter,  Jr.,  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
chapter  of  Chartered  Life  Underwriters. 

John  W.  Christian,  Jr.,  is  vice  presi- 
dent for  merchandising  at  Thalhimers  in 
Richmond,  Va. 
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NEXT 

REUNION:    1968 


John  C.  Boggs,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the 
English  faculty  at  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Dr.  Norman  A.  Desrosiers  (b.d.  '53) 
has  joined  the  staff  of  John  Umstead  Hos- 
pital, Butner,  N.  C,  as  a  resident  in  psy- 
chiatry. 

Rosalie  Prince  Gates  (a.m.  '61,  ph.d. 
'65)  of  Meredith  College  and  Carl  B. 
Turner  '50,  ph.d.  '65  of  North  Carolina 
State  University  are  among  the  12  faculty 
members  of  Southeastern  universities  and 
colleges  who  will  spend  the  1967-68  aca- 
demic year  studying  at  Duke  under  the 
Cooperative  Program  in  International 
Studies. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


James  B.  Berry,  Jr.,  m.d.,  of  Marion,  S. 
C,  has  been  elected  to  the  Marion  Board 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  South  Caro- 
lina. A  former  president  of  the  Marion 
County  Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  South  Carolina  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  and  of  the  Governor's 
Task  Force  on  Research  of  Mental  Re- 
tardation. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Berry  have  three 
sons. 

Dr.  C.  Lawson  Crowe  became  associate 
dean  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Gradu- 
ate School  and  an  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  on  July  1.  Since  1964  he  has 
been  director  of  the  dissertation  fellow- 
ship program  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
National  Fellowship  Program  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Edward  R.  Rosenberg,  managing  di- 
rector of  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  in  Dussel- 
dorf,  Germany,  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  made  Chicago  district  sales  man- 
ager  for    Du    Pont's    plastics    department. 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 


Building  cars  leaves  Tom  Foster 

precious  little  time  for  his  hobby. . .  building  cars. 


Cars  are  Tom  Foster's  hobby. 
He  builds  hot  rods  (and  wins 
awards)  in  his  spare  time.  Which 
he  has  very  little  of.  That's  be- 
cause his  job,  building  engines 
for  GM  cars,  is  very  demanding. 

Tom  Foster  came  to  GM  27 
years  ago  as  an  apprentice.  He 


I  - 
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soon  became  a  foreman.  Then 
an  instructor.  Now  he's  Process 
Engineer  on  engine  blocks  in 
the  Master  Mechanics  Division 
of  GM's  Pontiac  plant. 

To  Tom  Foster,  cars  are  more 
than  a  profession.  They're  a  way 
of  life.  Which  is  one  reason  Tom 

Thomas  E.  Foster,  Process 


is  so  good  at  his  job. 

Self-made  professionals  like 
Tom  Foster— GM  people  who 
take  a  special  kind  of  pride  in 
cars  — are  just  another  reason 
why  you  get  a  better  buy  in  a 
Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile, 
Buick  or  Cadillac. 

Engineer,  Pontiac  Motor  Division,  Pontiac,  Michigan 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


Frances  B.  Evans  is  Mrs.  Jess  M.  Wilson 
of  Edenton,  N.  C. 

Jerold  G.  Gallagher  of  Rutland,  Vt., 
is  vice  president  of  Vermont  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  He  and  Mrs.  Gallagher 
have  four  children. 

Cmdr.  Fred  L.  Salomon,  II,  U.S.N. , 
who  has  a  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Virginia,  has  been  Assistant  Legal  Offi- 
cer for  the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  At- 
lantic Fleet,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  last 
three  years.  In  July  he  became  Legal  Of- 
ficer at  Commander  U.  S.  Naval  Activi- 
ties, United  Kingdom,  with  headquarters 
in  London.  His  wife  and  five  children  are 
with  him  there. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


Eugene  S.  (Gene)  Corrigan,  sports  in- 
formation director  and  lacrosse  coach  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  joined  the  of- 
fice of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  com- 
missioner on  July  1.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  two  girls  and  five  boys. 

Dr.  J.  Woodford  Howard,  Jr.,  former- 
ly an  associate  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Duke,  joined  the  faculty  at  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  July   1. 

Philip  S.  McMullan  m.e.,  senior  op- 
erations analyst,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  group  leader  in  the  Operations 
Research  and  Economics  Division  of  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute  of  Durham,  Ra- 
leigh and  Chapel  Hill. 

Theodore  H.  Thomas  (a.m.  '57)  is  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California's  School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion. He  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren in  Los  Angeles. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Daniel  N.  Cote 
c.e.  and  Mrs.  Cote,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on 
July  11. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1969 


Emma  Lewis  Thomas  Nashan  (Mrs.  Carl 
A.)  has  been  teaching  French  and  Ger- 
man at  Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  for  the  past  four  years.  She  has  an 
m.a.  in  German  from  Indiana  University 
and  is  presently  working  toward  the  ph.d. 
Donald  H.  Rutter  m.e.  is  branch  sales 
manager  for  Alcoa  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1969 


Harry  S.  Dietrich,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  is 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  Nuclear 
Chicago  Corp. 


Terry  Rice  '38  began  her  career  as  an  ac- 
tress. She  is  now  director  of  press  in- 
formation of  Sports  Illustrated  after  hav- 
ing joined  Time  Inc.  in  1954  to  help  be- 
gin what  then  was  a  new  sports  magazine. 


Herman  A.  Greenglass  (ll.b.  '56) 
works  for  Delta  Airlines  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  D.  Jones,  Jr.  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
is  rate  administrator  and  economic  ana- 
lyst for  Salt  River  Project,  Agricultural 
Improvement  and  Power  District. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Michaels  is  a  surgeon 
in  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Maxine  Rains  Orr  (Mrs.  Dan)  is  the 
mother  of  three  and  the  wife  of  the  con- 
troller of  the  Canadian  plant  of  Mallory 
Battery.    She  lives  in  Clarkson,  Ont. 

Carmen  J.  Rodio  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  has 
been  appointed  professional  sales  repre- 
sentative for  Pfizer  Laboratories,  division 
of  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.  In  his  new  po- 
sition, he  will  bring  information  on  new 
products  and  research  discoveries  to  phy- 
sicians, pharmacists  and  other  profession- 
al medical  groups  in  the  Atlanta  area. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Frederick  M.  Campbell,  Jr.,  who  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree  from  New  York 
University  in  marketing  and  advertising, 
is  products  manager  for  Cheesbrough 
Ponds  Corp.  He  resides  with  his  wife  and 
four  children  in  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Carl  W.  Edwards  and  Janet  Ray  Ed- 
wards '56  have  three  sons  and  live  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  is  executive 
associate  for  the  Society  for  Religion  in 
Higher  Education,  part  of  the  Danforth 
Foundation.  Mrs.  Edwards  is  preparing 
for  oral  examinations  for  a  ph.d.  in  En- 
glish at  Harvard  in  1968. 

Andrew    J.    (Jack)    Lucas,    Jr.,    was 


Robert  Pascal  '57  has  been  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. The  convention  convened  on  Sep- 
tember 12  and  will  work  until  December 
drafting  a  new  constitution  for  the  state. 


elected  assistant  treasurer  of  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad 
Company,  effective  July  1.  He  is  listed  in 
the  1967  edition  of  Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  America,  published  by  Board  of 
Advisory  Editors,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

David  Stafford  ph.d.,  chairman  of  the 
Sociology  Department  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege, will  do  advanced  study  of  Chinese 
family  and  social  structure  during  the 
academic  year  1967-68.  He  will  spend  pe- 
riods of  time  at  the  Institute  of  Advanced 
Study  in  Princeton,  the  Universities  of 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
and  Northwestern. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1972 


Walter  L.  Copper,  Jr.,  is  corporate  traf- 
fic manager  for  the  Richardson-Merrell 
Company  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

C.  James  Nelson,  a  loan  officer  with 
the  North  Carolina  National  Bank  of 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president. 

Capt.  David  D.  Vause  (m.d.  '61),  Mary 
Ella  Robertson  Vause  b.s.n.  '59,  and 
their  three  children  live  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Dr.  Vause,  a  flight  surgeon  with 
the  Air  Force,  is  enrolled  in  a  course  in 
global  medicine  at  Brooks  A.F.B.  and  is 
one  of  20  aerospace  physicians.  Mrs. 
Vause  teaches  psychiatric  nursing  at  a 
State  hospital. 

BORN:  Twin  sons  to  Walter  L.  Copper, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Copper,  Blackwood,  N.  J., 
on  May  4.  Named  Thomas  Robert  and 
Douglas  Richard. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1972 


Dr.  Anne  Hutchinson  Adams  m.ed.  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  is  the  director  of  Elemen- 
tary Education  for  Muscogee  County,  as 
well  as  a  teacher  and  a  director  of  the 
Diagnostic  Reading  Center  in   Columbus. 

On  July  1  James  H.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  English, 
McCaughan  &  O'Bryan,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Mrs.  Gilbert  is  the  former  Virginia 
Jessup  b.s.n. 

Herman  H.  Glass  is  teaching  in  the 
American  School  of  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Gordon  D.  Lewis  m.f.  is  doing  forest 


economics  research  for  the  Forest  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  he  makes  his  home. 

Last  winter  Bill  Tracy  toured  the 
United  States  and  Australia  lecturing  for 
International  College  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 
He  returned  there  in  February  to  be  assis- 
tant editor  of  Aramco  World  Magazine. 
BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Rev. 
Ellwood  K.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  on  June  23.  Named  Kelley 
Lorraine. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Raymond 
Eugene  Goodson  (m.e.  '59)  and  Susan 
Tweed  Goodson  a.m.  '62,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
on  Aug.  1.   Named  Kenneth  Eugene. 


Duke  Alumni  say: 

Meet  me  at  the  Downtowner 


DOWNTOWNER 


MOTOR 


DURHAM'S  NEWEST  AND  FINEST  MOTOR  INN 

4eatu*Ut4f:  309  West  Chapel  Hill  St. 

►  156  Units  Durham,  North  Carolina 

►  Color  television  Telephone  919-688-8221 

►  Banquet  facilities 

►  Spacious  parking 

►  and  the  fyoun.  tf-lamel  (le&tausia+it 


We  try 
.  harder.. 


AVIS 


We  try 
v  harder., 


Avis  rents  all  makes  of  cars, 
features  Plymouth 

Three  convenient  locations: 

Raleigh-Durham  Airport      Ph.  596-231 1 

218  Hunt  St.,  Durham       Ph.  682-2222 

Statler  Hilton  Inn,  Erwin  Rd.       Ph.  286-7761 
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TENTH 
REUNION: 


1968 


P.  S.  K.  Murty  a.m.  (ph.d.  '59)  is  in  re- 
search of  the  the  National  Accounts  Sec- 
tion, Economic  Accounts  Branch,  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Ont., 
Canada. 

Dr.  William  J.  Spencer  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  instructor  in  medicine  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Win- 
ston-Salem. In  June  he  completed  a  year 
of  postdoctoral  training  in  cardiology  at 
Bowman  Gray,  where  he  will  have  faculty 
responsibilities  in  teaching,  research  and 
patient  care.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Jean  Peters,  have  three  daughters. 
MARRIED:  Edward  R.  Hardin  (ll.b. 
'60)  to  Elizabeth  M.  Crawford  on  July  1. 
Residence:  High  Point,  N.  C. 
BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Mary  Ir- 
ving Carlyle  Campbell  (Mrs.  Hugh  B., 
Jr.)  and  Mr.  Campbell,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
on  May  26.    Named  Hugh  Brown,  III. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Iohn  William  Edwards,  Jr.,  e.e.  is  a  sales 
engineer  for  Picker  X-Ray  Corporation, 
Durham. 

Robert  Don  Higginbotham  ph.d. 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  as  an  associate  professor 
of  history  in  June.  For  the  past  seven 
years  he  has  been  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Peg  MacNicol  Mullins  (Mrs.  B.  D.) 
b.s.n.  and  her  husband,  who  is  out  of  the 
Navy,  are  living  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
is  working  on  a  doctorate  and  they  are 
both  teaching  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. Mrs.  Mullins,  an  assistant  professor 
of  nursing  and  health,  is  teaching  in  the 
graduate  program. 

Capt.  Walter  S.  Radeker,  III,  has  com- 
pleted 107  combat  missions  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  has  been  reassigned  to  MacDill 
AFB,  Fla.,  as  an  F-4C  Phantom  instructor 
pilot.  His  wife  is  the  former  Judith 
Purdy  '60. 

MARRIED:  Mebane  E.  Turner,  Jr.,  m.e. 
to  Linda  R.  Lyon  on  Aug.  5.  Residence: 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Cheston  V.  Mot- 
tershead,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Mottershead, 
Champaign,  111.,  on  June  8.  Named  Pearce 
Dahl. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Rob- 
ert F.  Streetman  b.d.  and  Mrs.  Street- 
man,  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  on  April  8.  Named 
Bonnie  Laurellen. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Rosa- 
lie Bryan  Tipton  (Mrs.  F.  E.)  and  Mr. 
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Tipton,    Houston,    Texas,    on    June     17. 
Named  Nancy  Kathleen. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


Carl  R.  Hickey  is  minister  of  Rogers 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr.  Douglas  T.  Holden  b.d.,  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  philosophy  at  Florida 
Southern  College  in  Lakeland,  became 
Academic  Dean  at  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, Norfolk,  on  July  1. 

John  M.  Keith,  Jr.,  is  minister  of  The 
Union  Church  of  Managua,  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  C.  A. 

Elliot  L.  Marcus  (m.d.  '63)  is  a  phy- 
sician and  fellow  in  cardiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Hospital,  Charlottes- 
ville. 

In  July  Malcolm  K.  Shields  moved  to 
Topeka,  Kan.,  where  he  will  spend  the 
next  1 1  months  studying  as  a  fellow  in 
pastoral  care  and  counseling  at  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation.  He  and  Mrs.  Shields 
have  two  adopted  children,  the  younger 
being  a  year  old  son. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Donald  T. 
McRae  and  Linda  Klose  McRae  b.s.n. 
'62,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on  July  7.  Named 
Kelly  Lynn. 

Second  son  to  Adri  Clark  Peacock 
(Mrs.  Jack  B.)  and  Dr.  Peacock,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  on  May  17. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Anne 
Scarboro  Windham  (Mrs.  A.  B.,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Windham,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  on 
May  9.    Named  Scott  Durham. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


Dr.  Robert  J.  Alpern  has  moved  with 
his  family  to  San  Francisco  where  he  will 
be  a  senior  resident  in  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  Center 
for  the  current  year. 

G.  R.  Walter  Rogers,  who  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  from  1961  to  1966,  is  a 
flight  officer  and  co-pilot  for  American 
Airlines.  He,  his  wife  and  their  two  chil- 
dren make  their  home  in  Putnam  Valley, 
about  40  miles  north  of  New  York,  where 
he  is  based. 

The  Research  Corporation,  a  New  York 
foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  awarded  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me.,  a  $2,000  grant  for  re- 
search during  the  summer  and  1967-68 
academic  year  by  Dr.  John  E.  Sheats  of 
the  Chemistry  Department. 

Virginia  E.  Sifritt  is  Mrs.  Cowan  G. 
Nix.  After  two  years  as  a  teacher  in  Oki- 
nawa,  she   will   teach   during   the   coming 


Shopping  for  Duke  Gifts? 


DUKE  CHAIRS  •  The  ideal  gift  for  the  Duke  alumnus  this 
Christmas  is  a  University  chair,  suitable  for  home  or  office.  You 
can  select  the  adult  arm  chair  (above  left)  with  either  black 
arms  for  $39.00  or  cherry  arms,  $40.00;  the  Boston  Rocker  ( above 
right)  can  be  purchased  for  $32.00.  Each  of  these  handsomely 
crafted  chairs,  in  black  with  gold  trim,  has  the  Duke  seal  em- 
bossed on  the  back.  Please  mail  checks  for  orders  to  the  Alumni 
Office.  The  chairs  will  be  shipped  from  Gardner,  Massachusetts; 
express  charges  will  be  collect.  Orders  must  be  received  by 
November  18  for  Christmas  delivery. 

DUKE  ETCHINGS  •  By  artist  Louis  Orr.  Three  Duke  campus 
scenes  are  available:  the  South  End  of  the  Main  Quadrangle,  in- 
cluding the  Library,  Union,  and  Crowell  Towers;  Epworth  Inn; 
and  The  Woman's  College  Auditorium.  Each  etching  is  11  x  13 
inches  and  costs  $18.00. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES  •  In  blue  or  mulberry  on  white. 
The  border  motif  consists  of  conventionalized  oak  leaves  and 
acorns  combined  with  branches  of  pine.  Medallions  of  dogwood 
blossoms  are  set  off  by  a  simplified  seal  of  the  University  which 
surmounts  the  border.  The  center  scenes  include  Old  Trinity, 
Washington  Duke,  Craven  Memorial  Hall,  Southgate,  East  Duke, 
Union  and  Auditorium  (East  Campus),  Chapel  Tower,  Vista  of 
Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo,  Library,  and  Crowell.  Each  plate 
costs  $3.50;  six  scenes  can  be  ordered  for  $20.00  and  a  set  of  all 
twelve  scenes,  $36.00.  Add  $1.00  for  packing  and  mailing  one 
plate,  plus  20  cents  for  each  additional  plate  in  the  order. 

Add  3  per  cent  sales  tax  for  all  North  Carolina  orders. 

To  place  orders  or  for  further  information  write  the  Alumni 
Office,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 
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DUKE  1IVERS1TY 

DIM  MLS 


Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 


Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established    1872 

Durham's    Oldest    Business    Firm 

Bonds — Marine 
Fire — Casualty — Automobiles 

North   Carolina    National    Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.    682-9188 


DURHAM  FRUIT 

& 

PRODUCE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale  Distributors  of 

Fresh  Fruit,  Vegetables  and 

Institutional  Canned  and 

Frozen  Foods 

IT  ALWAYS  PAYS)TO 
BUY  THE  BEST 


R.  Z.  Thomas,  Jr.,  '36,  executive  director 
of  the  Charlotte  Mecklenburg  Hospital 
Authority,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  has 
been  named  president-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can   College    of   Hospital   Administrators. 


year  in  Germany  for  the   Department  of 

Defense. 

MARRIED:  Robert  P.  Biogers  m.e.  (m.s. 

'66)  to  Eleanor  Patricia  Powell  '64  on 

June  24.    Residence:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Barbara  Louise  Mann  to  George  H. 
Hanst  on  June  17.  Residence:  Baltimore, 
Md. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Alpern  and  Mrs.  Alpern,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  June  16.   Named  Kenneth  Loren. 

First  child  and  son  to  Ralph  Lee  Mc- 
Caughan  (ll.b.  '66)  and  Sue  Boutwell 
McCaughan  '63,  m.ed.  '66,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  on  July  12.  Named  Ralph  Lee, 
III. 

Second  son  to  Carol  Moody  Purcell 
and  Robert  H.  Purcell  m.d.  '62,  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  on  May  17.    Named  John  Leslie. 

Second  son  to  Kay  Sprenkel  Robin- 
hold  (Mrs.  Daniel  G.,  Ill)  b.s.n.  and 
Mr.  Robinhold,  Madison,  Wise,  on  May 
12.    Named  Brian  Hale. 

Second  daughter  to  Beryl  Rosser  Walp 
(Mrs.  John  D.)  and  Mr.  Walp,  Terrace 
Park,  Ohio,  on  July  6.  Named  Melanie 
Rosser. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Albert  S.  Miles  is  assistant  dean  in 
charge  of  fraternities  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A  candidate  for  the 
ph.d  degree,  he  served  in  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Africa  during  1964  and  1965  and  was 
an  instructor  in  a  university  in  Nigeria. 

Baker  A.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  e.e.  works  for 
M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital,  Houston,  Texas. 


Charles  A.  Watson  '40  became  director  of 
automotive  international  in  the  recent  re- 
structuring of  American  Motors'  automo- 
tive distribution  organization  into  sep- 
arate    sales     and     marketing     functions. 


MARRIED:  Michael  R.  Best  to  Patricia 
A.  Wells  on  June  11.  Residence:  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  Garland  Morgan  m.d.  to  Mary 
Ann  McKown  on  July  22.  Residence: 
Chamblee,  Ga. 

Susan  Anne  Weaver  to  Stanley  W. 
Brown,  Jr.,  on  June  24.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Robert 
E.  Breen,  Jr.,  and  Caryl  Bate  Breen, 
Mildenhall,  England,  on  June  18.  Named 
Marnee  Bate. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Rhonwen 
Leonard  Newton  (Mrs.  Willoughby) 
and  Mr.  Newton,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  on 
Jan.   1.    Named  Blair  Armistead. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1973 


John  C.  Faris,  who  graduated  from  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  June,  is 
interning  at  Presbyterian  Medical  Center, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Harvey  C.  Lebos  received  the  m.d.  de- 
gree from  Miami  Medical  School  in  June 
and  is  interning  at  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  where  he 
and  his  wife,  Marcia  Smith  Ledos  '64,  are 
living. 

David  J.  Prentiss  is  a  senior  under- 
writer in  the  field  operations  division  of  the 
casualty-property  department  at  The  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Companies,  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  has  been  at  the  home  office 
since   1965. 

Carl  L.  Zielonka  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  from  Emory 
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Jim  LaRue  '45,  who  was  head  football 
coach  at  the  University  of  Arizona  from 
1959  to  1966,  is  now  with  John  R.  Stilb 
&  Associates,  the  Tucson  general  agency  of 
National  Life  Ins.  Company  of  Vermont. 

University  in  June  and  is  presently  living 
in  Tampa,  Fla. 

MARRIED:  Linda  K.  Bremer  to  James 
Paul  Zucaro  on  Aug.  5.  Residence:  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Louise  W.  Dise  b.s.n.  to  Ernest  C. 
Borden  m.d.  on  June  24.  Residence: 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Troy  Edward  Jones,  Jr.,  to  Karen  L. 
Earnest  on  July  29.  Residence:  Des 
Plaines,  111. 

Frank  Lentricchia  a.m.  (ph.d.  '66)  to 
Karen  Frances  Young.  Residence:  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Sidney  J.  Nurkin  e.e.  (ll.b.  '66)  to 
Auralia  L.  Crowell  on  July  1,  Residence: 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  W.  Edwin  Dodson 
(m.d.  '67)  and  Doreen  Davis  Dodson  '64, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  July  8.  Named  Anna 
Elizabeth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lynne  Vogel 
Wood  (Mrs.  John  H.)  and  Mr.  Wood, 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  on  May  13.  Named 
Gregg  Leonard. 
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REUNION:   1970 


An  interesting  letter  from  Barbara  Waal- 
and  Bremer  b.s.n.  says  that  her  hus- 
band, C.  Christopher  Bremer  m.d.,  is 
serving  his  military  obligation  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Division  of  Indian 
Health.  Last  year  they  were  in  Gallup, 
N.  M.,  where  he  completed  a  second-year 
general  practice  residency  at  a  200-bed 
hospital  and  she  worked  part-time  at  a 
small  mission  hospital.  This  year  they  are 
in  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  and  Dr.  Bremer  is 


Arthur  A.  Edwards  BSME  '47,  partner  in 
the  consulting  firm  of  Krey  and  Hunt,  re- 
cently announced  the  opening  of  his  own 
office  in  New  York  City  for  the  practice 
of  mechanical   and   electrical   engineering. 

acting  as  the  pediatrician  at  a  60-bed  pub- 
lic health  service  hospital. 

Petty  officer  Third  Class  Franklin  W. 
Dunbar,  III,  has  received  the  Chinese- 
Mandarin  Faculty  Book  Award  following 
completion  of  a  37-week  Chinese-Man- 
darin course  from  the  Defense  Language 
Institute,  West  Coast  Branch.  Previously 
he  served  at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Communica- 
tions Station  in  San  Miguel,  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Brenda  Reed  O'Donovan  (Mrs.  J. 
Crossan)  b.s.n.  writes  that  she  and  Dr. 
O'Donovan  live  in  Fairfield,  Calif.  She 
has  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Nurs- 
ing from  the  University  of  California  and 
began  teaching  student  nurses  for  Chico 
State  College  in  California  in  September. 
Her  husband,  who  is  stationed  at  San 
Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard  for  the 
current  year,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
dispensary. 

Nancy  Barden  Wall  (Mrs.  Jack  G.) 
b.s.n.  is  working  part-time  on  the  inten- 
sive care  unit  at  Memorial  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
while  her  husband  is  attending  medical 
school. 

William  L.  Yates  m.h.a.  '64,  Director 
of  Planning  Services  for  Greenville  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Greenville,  S.  C,  was  a  fea- 
tured speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  Hospital  Association  in  June. 
His  paper  was  entitled  "Long  Range  Plan- 
ning and  Your  Hospital." 

MARRIED:  Dorothy  J.  Bowdren  to 
George  Gordimer  on  June  10.  Residence: 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  B.  Brockwell  to  Mary  M. 


Follow  the  Blue  Devils 

1967 

Football 

Ticket 

Information 


Tickets  for  all  Duke  football 
games  may  be  secured  by  writing  to : 
Business  Manager,  Duke  University 
Athletic  Association,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706.  In  sending  money 
order  or  check,  please  add  50^  to 
each  order  to  cover  handling  and 
insured  mailing  costs. 

HOME  GAMES 

Season  tickets:  preferred  areas —       $13.50 

family  plan — (adult)      7.50 

(child)      3.00 

Individual   game  ticket   prices: 

preferred  areas 

(all  seats) 

$5.00 

family   plan 
(adult)    (child) 
$3.00       $1.00 


Sept.   30      South    Carolina 
Oct.      21      Clemson 

(Homecoming) 
Nov.     18      North    Carolina 

AWAY  GAMES 

Sept.  16  Wake    Forest 

(Raleigh) 

Sept.  23  Michigan 

Oct.  7  Army 

Oct.  14  Virginia 

Oct.  28  N.    C.    State 

Nov.  4  Georgia     Tech 

Nov.  11  Navy    (Norfolk) 


(2:00  p.m.) 
(2:00  p.m.) 

(2:00  p.m.) 


(7:30  p.m.) 

(1:30  p.m.) 
(2:00  p.m.) 
(1:30  p.m.) 
(1:30  p.m.) 
(2:00  p.m.) 
(1:45  p.m.) 


Single  ticket  prices  in  preferred  areas  at 
away  games  are:  Wake  Forest,  $5.25; 
Michigan,  $6.00 ;  Army,  $6.00 ;  Virginia, 
$5.00;  N.  C.  State.  $5.25;  Georgia  Tech, 
$6.00;   and  Navy,  $6.00. 


The  Social,  Civic,  and 
Convention  Center  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Richard  Arey,  Manager    Telephone  682-1101 
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Glenn  A.  Farno  '50  has  been  appointed 
director  of  marketing  for  FMC  Corpora- 
tion's Organic  Chemicals  Division  with 
responsibility  for  long-range  market  plan- 
ning   and    current    division    sales    efforts. 


Elmus  R.  Wicker  PhD  '56.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Indiana  University, 
was  one  of  eleven  persons  recently  cited 
as  "teachers  of  the  year"  at  that  school, 
an   honor   which    included   a   cash    award. 


Lawrence  W.  Snively,  Jr.,  '51,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  marketing  adminis- 
tration for  General  Electric's  information 
service  department  in  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land.   He  has  been   with   GE  since  1954. 


Van  Dyke  on  July  1.  Residence:  Laurin- 
burg,  N.  C. 

Ted  R.  Kunstling  to  Mary  Frances 
Williams  '65.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Kenneth  M.  Stallings  to  Dorothy  K. 
Smith  on  July  22.  Residence:  Tarboro, 
N.  C. 

Frank  R.  Warder  to  Elizabeth  C.  El- 
der on  June  10.  Residence:  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Nancy  Trimbur  Card- 
well  and  J.  Thomas  Cardwell.  Orlando, 
Fla.,  on  June  11.    Named  J.  Thomas,  III. 
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On  July  31  Alexander  M.  Alvord  th.m. 
and  his  family  left  New  York  for  an  ap- 
pointment as  Student  Chaplain  and  Assis- 
tant Minister  at  Old  Umtali,  the  oldest 
and  largest  mission  center  in  Rhodesia. 

Harold  B.  Brown,  Jr.,  b.d.,  who  spent 
last  year  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  minis- 
ter of  Max  Meadows  Methodist  Circuit, 
Max  Meadows,  Va. 

MARRIED:  Deborah  Donkin  b.s.n.  to 
William  A.  Wells.  Residence:  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa. 

Loellen  Kay  English  to  Weaver  H. 


THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18. 
Semi-military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Modern  facilities.  New  science 
and  library  building.  Athletics  all  ages. 
Attend  own  church.  SUMMER  CAMP 
for  boys  8-15.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37401 


Gaines,  Jr.,  on  July  12.  Residence:  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Heather  J.  Low  to  Capt.  James  M. 
Ruth,  Jr.,  in  November.  Residence:  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Mrs.  Joyce  Bogot  Reiss  to  Richard 
S.  Murlless  on  June  4.  Residence:  Bish- 
op, Ga. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Lieut.  Henry  H.  Fox  ll.b.  is  on  active 
duty  with  the  U.S.A.F.  Judge  Advocate 
General  and  is  stationed  at  Fairchild  AFB, 
Wash. 

G.  Douglas  Lewis  ph.d.  is  living  in 
Chicago  and  is  director  of  a  special  three- 
year  project  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  which  is  designed  to  study  the 
problems  of  enlistment  for  the  Church's 
ministry. 

Judy  Sorrell  m.a.t.  is  Mrs.  Patrick  C. 
Thurman  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  her 
husband  is  a  landscape  architect  with  the 
State  Highway  and  Parks  Commission. 
MARRIED:  Charles  F.  Altman  (a.m. 
'66)  to  Janet  E.  Gurkin  '67  on  June  10. 
Residence:    Alexandria,  Va. 

Catherine  C.  Branch  b.s.n.  to  H. 
Douglas  Apple,  Jr.,  on  Feb.  4.  Residence: 
Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Lide  Taylor  Cooke  to  William  E.  An- 
derson on  June  24.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Elease  C.  Latimer  to  Peter  F.  Kearns 
l  on  June  4.    Residence:   Auburn,  N.  H. 

Rosalie  A.  Rankin  to  Ronald  L.  Wil- 
son b.d.  on  June  17.  Residence:  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


Marvin  P.  Rozear  m.d.  to  Mary  Ann 
Sterling  on  Aug.  4.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Kenneth  E.  Eilkes  m.e.  to  Rose  Pen- 
nington on  Aug.  27,  1966.  Residence: 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1973 


Clinton  C.  Ackerman  ph.d.  of  Snyder, 
N.  Y.,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  as  a  physicist  in  the 
chemistry    and    metallurgy    division. 

Nancy  E.  Allison  is  living  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  working  for  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  Project. 

Roger  Dickinson  m.e.  is  with  The 
Trane  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.,  sales  of- 
fice as  a  sales  engineer. 

James  R.  Teal  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is 
among  26  young  men  and  women  who  will 
begin  three  years  of  Methodist  missionary 
service  overseas  this  year.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  Singapore  to  work  in  the  fields 
of  education  and  church  development. 

Richard  E.  Toomey  ph.d.  is  a  senior 
scientist  in  the  biochemical  research  de- 
partment of  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  He  and  his  family  are 
living  in  Southport. 

MARRIED:  John  Crill  ll.b.  to  Victoria 
Hearn  on  July  23.  Residence:  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Stanley  J.  Kuter  ll.b.  to  Evelyn  E. 
Frymoyer  on  July  22.  Residence:  Port 
Chester,   N.  Y. 

Wendy  Winkler  b.s.n.  to  Peter  S.  Mc- 
Briar  on  June  16.  Residence:  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Now  Enjoy  in  Your  Home  or  Office  .  .  . 


AUTUMN  AT  DUKE 


In  Superb  Sparkling  Watercolors 


by  PETER  SAWYER 


(Actual  size  of  each  1  1"  x  14")      The  Chapel  and  Main  Quadrangle 


Looking  West  on  West  Campus 


Sarah  Duke  Memorial  Gardens 


r-    MAILTHIS  NO-OBLIGATION  COUPON  TODAY    - 

College  Watercolor  Group  F-67 

P.O.  Box  56,  Skillman,  New  Jersey  08558 

Gentlemen:    Please    send    me    immediately    the    Duke    Watercolor 
Scenes   by   Peter   Sawyer,    indicated   below,   at    $9.95    for   the   set 

of   4   (or   $3.00   each).   My  check   or   money   order  for   $ is 

enclosed.     If   I   am   not  completely  satisfied,    I    understand    I    may 
return  them  for  a  full  refund. 

Chapel    West  on  West  East  Campus    Gardens 


PRINT  NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


Yes!  Right  now  you  can  enjoy  an  exciting  and 
colorful  new  idea  in  decorating  your  family  room, 
library,  student's  room,  office — A  gift  to  delight  the 
eye  and  stir  the  spirit! 

What  better  time  .  .  .  the  most  nostalgic  season 
of  the  year  ...  to  treat  yourself,  or  someone  near 
you,  to  a  rare  gift  that  recalls  the  splendor  of  Duke 
in  autumn  in  all  its  brilliance  ...  so  universal  in 
its  beauty  and  appeal  that  even  non-Duke  alumni 
will  be  delighted  to  own  these  expertly  rendered 
watercolors — with  unmatched  spontaneity  and  fresh- 
ness only  possible  with  watercolors. 


Artist  Peter  Sawyer,  was  chosen  to  do  the  series  because  of 
his   unusually   fine,   free  technique   which   has  won   him   national 

recognition  as  an  award- 
winning  watercolorist.  His 
style  and  a  special  famil- 
iarity and  fondness  for  this 
subject  have  enabled  him 
to  capture  in  these  four 
paintings  the  very  essence 
of  Duke  in  autumn. 

Each  full-color  scene, 
measuring  11"  x  14"  is 
masterfully  hand  rendered 
(NOT  a  printed  reproduc- 
tion) on  the  finest  water- 
color  paper,  signed,  and 
matted  on  heavy  stock 
ready    for    framing. 

The  very  low  price  of  $9.95  per  set  of  four  (or  $3.00  each) 
is  possible  only  as  an  introductory  offer  by  the  COLLEGE  WA- 
TERCOLOR GROUP,  a  gathering  of  expert  watercolorists  who 
seek  to  create  the  widest  possible  appreciation  for  the  medium 
of  watercolors — and  to  introduce  you,  reacquaint  you,  or  renew 
your  delight  in  the  marvelous,  spontaneous,  and  refreshing 
world  of  watercolors. 

So  at  a  fraction  of  the  actual  value  of  this  rare  set,  we  make 
this  initial  offer — with  full  money-back  return  privileges.  For 
a  perfect  gift  to  yourself — to  alumni  and  friends  alike — FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  RETURN  THE  NO-OBLIGATION  COU- 
PON TODAY. 


East  Campus  with  Auditorium 


ZIP  CODE 


mir**s& 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  68S-2121 


Durham      Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  771,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Follow  DUKE  Signs  To 

STATLER  HILTON  INN 


ADJACENT  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  CENTER 


2424  ERWLN  ROAD,  DURHAM, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  27705 

919/286-7761 


Richard  P.  Holleman  '60  has  been  named 
Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  metropolitan 
New  Orleans  regional  representative  of 
The  Tuition  Plan,  a  pioneering  firm  in 
the  instalment-financing-of-education  field. 
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MARRIED:  Marien  Elizabeth  Bradsher 
to  Linn  W.  Litkenhous  on  July  29.  Resi- 
dence: Boca  Raton,  Fla. 


Deaths 


P.  H.  Hanes  '00,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company,  died 
in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  on 
September  1  at  the  age  of  87.  He  had 
entered  the  hospital  on  August  9  after 
fracturing  his  hip  in  a  fall.  Mr.  Hanes 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Trinity  College  in  1912  and  continued  to 
serve  on  the  board  after  Trinity  became 
Duke  University.  He  was  a  trustee  emer- 
itus at  the  time  of  his  death.  From  1902 
until  he  retired  in  1956,  Mr.  Hanes  served 
as  chief  executive  officer  of  Hanes  Knit- 
ting Company.  The  company  became  the 
leading  produced  of  knitwear  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  named  director 
emeritus  for  life  when,  in  1965,  the  com- 
pany merged  with  Hanes  Hosiery  to  form 
the  Hanes  Corporation.  Prior  to  estab- 
lishing his  own  company,  Mr.  Hanes 
worked  for  several  years  as  a  cotton  mill 
employee.  Mr.  Hanes  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Evelyn  Hazen  Hanes,  a  son,  P. 
Huber  Hanes,  Jr.,  '37,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.   J.   Rice,   all  of   Winston-Salem. 

A  retired  member  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference,  Robert  M.  Price 
'18,  a.m.  '20,  died  on  July  15  following  an 
extended  illness.  A  resident  of  Greensboro 


since  his  retirement  in  1962,  he  had  served 
a  number  of  pastorates  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  Kentucky  before  becoming  a  chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1941.  Following 
his  discharge  several  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  he  held  pastorates  in  the 
Charlotte  and  Waynesville  Districts.  Sur- 
viving are  Mrs.  Price,  a  daughter,  a  son 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Robert  W.  Bradshaw  '19,  associate  pas- 
tor of  First  Methodist  Church  in  Wilson 
and  former  pastor  of  Duke  Memorial 
Methodist  Church  in  Durham,  died  on 
July  29  shortly  after  suffering  an  apparent 
heart  attack  in  his  study.  Prior  to  joining 
the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference 
in  1931,  he  was  principal  of  Lakewood 
School  in  Durham  and  teacher,  principal 
and  athletic  coach  at  the  Children's  Home 
at  Winston-Salem.  He  also  held  pastorates 
in  Tarboro,  Raleigh  and  Greenville.  In 
1965  he  returned  to  the  Wilson  church, 
which  he  served  from  1948  until  1958,  on 
a  semi-retired  basis.  The  church  and  com- 
munity had  recently  presented  him  and 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  a  new  home.  A  trustee  of 
Duke  University,  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  three  sons,  Robert 
Wallace  '54,  ll.b.  '57  of  Charlotte;  Fran- 
cis C.  '61,  b.d.  '64  of  Bonlee;  and  Michael 
J.  '62  of  Durham. 

Ogden  C.  Wilkerson  '23  of  Bloomfield, 
Conn.,  a  former  resident  of  Durham,  ac- 
cidentally drowned  on  July  29  while  swim- 
ming in  a  pond  near  his  home.  He  was  an 
architect,  living  first  in  Durham,  then  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  the  past  few 
years  in  Bloomfield  and  Hartford,  Conn. 
Surviving  is  his  widow. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  William  A.  Palmer  '28  of  War- 
renton,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  1,  1967. 

Robert  K.  Taylor,  Jr.,  a.m.  '33  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  died  on  April  2.  He  was 
manager  of  the  Piedmont  Lumber  Com- 
pany at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  addition 
to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  two  daughters 
and  three  sons. 

Joyce  Lee  Kessler  '57,  b.s.m.t.  '57, 
wife  of  H.  Richard  Kessler  b.s.m.e.  '59  of 
Granada  Hills,  Calif.,  died  on  June  8  at 
Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  Mission  Hills, 
Calif.  Her  death  was  from  disseminated 
lupus  erythematosis,  which  she  contracted 
while  doing  medical  research  at  Duke  Hos- 
pital in  1958-59. 

Carl  B.  West  e'62  of  Roxboro,  N.  C, 
was  killed  on  July  20  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident. He  was  first  vice  president  of  the 
local  Jaycee  organization  and  was  en  route 
to  visit  the  Hillsborough  club.  An  accoun- 
tant for  Crown  Aluminum  Industries,  he 
was  married  and  had  one  son. 
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We  also  gave  him  a  raise 


Policyholders  get  special  treatment  from  Connecticut 
Mutual— and  good  dividends  too!  This  year,  we  again  raised 
their  dividends  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  their 
life  insurance.  It's  the  twelfth  dividend  in- 
crease in  the  last  20  years.  Another  reason 
why  this  121 -year-old  firm  is  called  the 
'Blue  Chip'  company. 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 


THE  'BLUE  CHIP'  COMPANY  THAT'S  LOW  IN  COST,  TOO. 


YOUR   FELLOW   ALUMNI   NOW  WITH   C.M.L. 


Frank   H.   Alexander 

'53 

Jacksonville,    Fla. 

David    E.    Baine 

'51 

Erie 

William    D.    Beaty,   CLU 

'57 

Raleigh 

George   D.    Davis,   CLU 

'37 

Greensboro,    N.   C. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU 

'37 

Baltimore 

De    Forest    Hoge 

'46 

New   York   City 

William   J.    Hogg 

'51 

Newark 

Parks  M.    King,   Jr.,  CLU 

'47 

Charlotte 

Earle  A.  McKeever,   II 

'52 

Home    Office 

J.    Kimball  Watson 

'54 

Raleigh 

We  couldn't 
photograph  the 

typical  Hanes 
customer. 


The  typical  user  of  Hanes  products  just 
doesn't  exist. 

There  are  all  the  fashionable  women  who 
buy  Hanes  hosiery.  Teenagers.  Young  adults. 
Grandmothers. 

Father  and  son  alike  insist  on  Hanes  under- 
wear, sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms. 

The  whole  family  wears  our  socks,  and  sleeps 
in  our  sleepwear. 


The  bassinet  set  gurgles  its  praise  of 

Hanes  infants'  wear. 

So,  we  just  couldn't  select  one  type  as  the 

average  Hanes  customer. 

But  we  did  find  that  all  Hanes  customers  have 

one  thing  in  common. 

They  buy  our  products  for  consistent  quality 

and  value.  Two  things  the  Hanes  name 

has  always  stood  for. 

And  always  will. 


HANES 


HANES  CORPORATION 


KNITWEAR 


>/ 


HOSIERY 


Every  member  of  every  family  can  hang  something  we  make  on  the  clothesline 
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Our  command  car 


This  is  our  man  in  charge  of 
saying  "No." 

No  to  Captains.  No  to  Vice- 
Presidents.  And  even  no  to  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Which  is  just  what  a  good 
mechanic  ought  to  say. 

He  thinks  nothing  of  keep- 
ing a  7  million-dollar  airplane 
in  the  hangar  because  a  10^ 


part  needs  replacing. 

Or  checking  the  burbling  air 
in  a  fan-jet  20  times— until  he's 
satisfied  it's  burbling  just  right. 

All  of  which,  we're  proud  to 
say,  has  made  American  one  of 
the  most  dependable  airlines  in 
the  business. 

We  wouldn't  dare  be  other- 
wise. 


We  built  this  airline  with  the 
professional  traveller  in  mind 
—the  man  who  rates  an  airline 
on  the  service  it  gives,  not  how 
glamorous  it  looks. 

And  if  his  plane  is  late  on 
Sunday,  we  know  his  Travel 
Agent  won't  be  calling  us  for 
tickets  on  Monday. 

Or  yours,  either. 


American  Airlines 

The  airline  built  for  professional  travellers.  (You'll  love  it.) 


Looking  from  the  Chapel  past  the  statue  of  James  B.  Duke  in  the  main  West  Campus  quadrangle:  A  new  view  of  an  old  landmark. 


East  and  West 


THEIR  PRESENCE  at  the  Duke-South 
Carolina  game  was  a  surprise.  They 
pranced  onto  the  playing  field  as  the 
public  address  system  carried  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  innovation.  The 
University,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, had  a  majorette — three  of  them. 
And  spectators  seemed  delighted. 

"The  girls  at  Duke  have  tried  for 
years  to  bring  this  about,"  said  James 
D.  Henry,  director  of  the  Marching 
Band.  In  the  past,  the  East  Campus 
administration  had  felt  that  the  image 
of  a  majorette  and  that  of  a  "Duke 
Duchess"  did  not  mix.  But  a  few  girls 
who  had  been  majorettes  in  high  school 
were,  through  the  years,  persistent.    At- 


titudes eventually  changed.  Since  the 
activity  was  neither  dangerous  nor 
harmful  to  anyone  involved,  a  decision 
was  made  to  permit  majorettes  to  ac- 
company the  Marching  Band.  "We 
probably  will  have  two  or  three  more 
next  year,"  said  Mr.  Henry.  The  ones 
this  year  are  Linda  C.  Wagner  and 
Beverly  J.  Comfort,  of  the  School  of 
Nursing,  and  Joy  A.  Brown,  a  student 
in  The  Woman's  College. 

The  only  criticism  which  so  far  seems 
to  have  been  directed  at  the  innovation 
is  that  the  uniforms  worn  by  the  ma- 
jorettes are,  in  the  words  of  one  ob- 
server, too  "mid-Victorian."  This  was 
heard  after  the  first  game.    By  the  time 


the  Blue  Devils  played  at  home  again, 
the  three  majorettes  had  shortened  the 
skirts  of  their  uniforms  and  taken  some 
of  the  padding  out  of  the  shoulders. 
The  result  was  a  less  Victorian  appear- 
ance. 

Directing  Development 

J.  David  Ross  was  promoted  to  di- 
rector of  development  at  Duke  in  Oc- 
tober to  succeed  Thomas  E.  Broce, 
who  left  the  campus  to  become  vice 
president  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Ross  assumes  his  develop- 
ment duties  in  the  middle  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Fifth  Decade  three-year  cam- 


paign  to  raise  $102,876,000  by  June 
30,  1969.  Total  credits  toward  this  goal 
as  of  September  30  amounted  to 
$73,046,639. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Duke  staff  in 
July,  1966,  as  assistant  director  of  de- 
velopment, Mr.  Ross  was  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  serving  successively 
as  assistant  for  university  relations, 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  uni- 
versity relations,  and  assistant  to  the 
president  for  development.  In  this  lat- 
ter capacity  he  was  responsible  for  a 
five-year,  $7  million  capital  gifts  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Ross  did  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  business  admin- 
istration, then  received  his  law  degree 
at  Duke.  As  director  of  development, 
he  will  report  to  Frank  L.  Ashmore, 
vice  president  for  institutional  advance- 
ment at  Duke. 

Misnomer 

The  red-brick  building  across  the 
street  from  Hanes  House  is  still  re- 
ferred to  by  many  people  as  the  Men's 
Graduate  Center.  The  name  is  now  a 
misnomer.  More  appropriately,  the 
building  has  been  named  the  Graduate 
Center.    But  this  is  also  a  misnomer. 

The  name  change  was  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  several  dozen  graduate 
women  are  now  living  in  a  third-floor 
wing  of  the  building — safely  locked 
away  from  the  center's  male  inhabitants. 
As  long  as  the  occupants  were  all  grad- 
uate students,  the  name  change  was  ac- 
curate. But  this  fall  fifty-six  additional 
students  were  added  to  the  building's 
occupancy  list — all  of  them  women  and 
all  of  them  undergraduates.  Twenty- 
five  of  this  new  group  are  freshmen. 

The  undergraduate  presence  in  the 
Graduate  Center  was  brought  about  as 
the  only  reasonable  solution  to  an 
emergency  situation.  This  situation  was 
created  by  the  matriculation  of  fifty- 
six  more  undergraduate  women  than 
had  been  anticipated  according  to  pro- 
jected statistics.  "We  thought  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem," said  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
Women  Mary  Grace  Wilson. 

At  present,  few  complaints  have  been 
heard  from  the  undergraduates — who, 
like  their  graduate  student  counter- 
parts, are  safely  locked  away  on  their 
own   floor   and   wing   of   the   building. 


The  undergraduates,  said  Dean  Wilson, 
have  found  the  other  students  "very 
pleasant,  thoughtful,  and  kind."  And 
the  food  at  the  center  in  their  opinion 
is  the  best  on  campus. 

The  only  gripes,  according  to  the 
Duke  Chronicle,  are  about  the  bus  ser- 
vice and  the  scarcity  of  telephones. 
Also,  one  student  was  quoted  as  having 
said  that  "you  always  feel  like  you 
should  look  nice  for  dinner.  It's  kind 
of  hard  if  you  have  a  date  on  Saturday 
night  and  you'd  like  to  put  your  hair  up 
on  rollers." 

The  undergraduates  abide  by  the 
same  regulations  that  prevail  on  East 
Campus.  Since  the  center  is  open  all 
night,  however,  and  since  the  students 
have  keys  to  their  wing,  their  adher- 
ence to  curfew  regulations  is  on  an 
honor  basis. 

Just  how  long  the  undergraduate  pres- 
ence will  prevail  at  the  center  is  not 
known.  "We  don't  know  what  the  sit- 
uation will  be  next  year,"  said  Dean 
Wilson.  Although  new  dormitories  have 
been  planned  to  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 100  students  on  East  Campus, 
the  buildings  have  not  yet  been  funded. 

At  the  Top 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  recently  asked  this  ques- 
tion of  twenty-four  deans  and  research 
directors  at  medical  schools  in  the 
South:  "In  terms  of  research,  what 
southern  medical  school  is  on  top?" 
The  answer:  Duke's  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Those  interviewed  also  were  asked 
"what  school  is  progressing  most  rap- 
idly?" The  responses  indicated  that 
the  University  of  Alabama  headed  the 
list  in  this  area. 

"While  pointing  out  that  for  indi- 
vidual departments  and  skills  the  an- 
swers might  be  different — there  are  no 
solid  criteria  for  judging  research  qual- 
ity across  disciplines — the  southern 
medical  leaders  consistently  agreed"  on 
these  two  institutions,  stated  an  article 
in  the  October  30  issue  of  the  journal. 

The  article  continued  to  say  that  Dr. 
William  G.  Anlyan,  dean  of  Duke's 
School  of  Medicine,  "is  quick  to  point 
out  that  research  at  Duke  is  not  en- 
couraged to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
interests.  A  balance  with  teaching  and 
patient   care   is   urged."    Also,    "What 


Dean  Anlyan  refers  to  as  'a  healthy 
rapport  with  the  medical  profession 
of  the  entire  region'  "  is  another  char- 
acteristic of  the  Duke  philosophy,  said 
the  article.  "Increasingly,  focus  is  on 
community  problems — disease  preven- 
tion, multiphasic  screening,  training  of 
ancillary  health  personnel." 

In  the  Tradition 

For  many  years  the  late-night  cry  of 
"chow-man"  was  a  familiar  sound  re- 
verberating through  the  corridors  of 
West  Campus  dormitories.  The  cry  was 
cut  off  several  years  ago  when  the  chow- 
man  was  replaced  by  a  "robot  room." 
Now,  in  the  same  tradition  of  keeping 
students  well  fed  around-the-clock,  the 
University  has  opened  the  Cambridge 
Inn. 

The  chow-men,  familiar  to  many 
alumni,  were  student  vendors  who  each 
evening  peddled  sandwiches,  brownies, 
milk,  and  other  such  foods  in  the  dor- 
mitories. Their  once-a-night  trip 
through  the  corridors  provided  every- 
one in  the  dormitories  with  an  immedi- 
ate study-break,  for  no  one  could  fail 
to  hear  the  shout  of  "chow-man" — not 
to  mention  the  commotion  aroused  by 
the  shout.  For  hoarders,  the  chow-men 
provided  sustenance  to  placate  growl- 
ing stomachs  in  the  early  morning 
hours.  And  the  chow-men  also  bene- 
fited. They  earned  approximately  $  1 ,000 
a  year  selling  the  food  and  drink  they 
obtained  from  the  University  dining 
halls,  which  also  furnished  their  equip- 
ment. 

The  chow-man  service,  recalled 
Theodore  W.  Minah,  director  of  din- 
ing hall  operations,  was  established  by 
his  office  at  student  request.  And  at 
the  request  of  the  student  health  office, 
the  student  welfare  service,  and  the 
maintenance  department.  Some  stu- 
dents, it  seems,  were  "bootlegging" 
food  and  drink  in  the  dormitories. 
These  students  did  not  have  proper 
facilities  for  preparing  and  storing  food, 
and  health  and  maintenance  problems 
resulting  from  bootleg  sales  began  to 
increase.  Thus  the  chow-men  were 
created  to  provide  nourishment  free 
from  ptomaine  poisoning. 

However,  in  1961  the  chow-man  be- 
came a  victim  of  the  vending  machine. 
The  University  stores  filled  a  room  in 
one  of  the  dormitories  with  machines 


that  dispense  various  and  sundry  types 
of  food.  The  room  was  promptly 
dubbed  the  robot  room  by  the  under- 
graduate population.  Eventually,  three 
such  rooms  were  established.  They  are 
small  but  are  tastefully  decorated  and 
kept  open  around-the-clock.  The  chow- 
men  were  unable  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion; and  since  1961  students  have  had 
to  rely  on  either  the  robot  rooms  or  the 
University  Dope  Shop  for  between-the- 
meal  snacks. 

But  not  even  vending  machines  can 
satisfy  every  need — at  least  not  yet. 
Also,  the  use  of  vending  machines,  to- 
gether with  the  small  refrigerators  stu- 
dents are  able  to  rent  from  the  Univer- 
sity for  their  rooms,  began  to  reduce  the 
number  of  meals  Mr.  Minah  was  serving 
in  the  West  Campus  dining  halls.  In  or- 
der to  return  some  of  this  business  to 
the  dining  halls,  and  to  meet  student 
requests  for  a  room  large  enough  for 
groups  to  gather  informally  over  snacks, 
Mr.  Minah  created  the  Cambridge  Inn. 
And  so  far  business  has  been  a  whop- 
ping success.  Approximately  1,100  stu- 
dents are  being  served  each  evening, 
and  the  figure  will  probably  double  once 
all  the  inn's  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled. 

Situated  in  what  was  formerly  the 
Gothic  Dining  Hall,  the  inn  features 
self-service  or,  as  Mr.  Minah  puts  it, 
"a  raiding-the-ice-box-at-home  atmos- 
phere." It's  a  large  ice  box — seven 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  tall  and  filled  with 
assorted  sandwiches,  salads,  cakes,  pies, 
and  other  snacks.  Also  located  in  this 
service  area  is  a  counter  where  one  can 
call  out  an  order  for  hot  food,  such  as  a 
hamburger,  french  fries,  or  pizza.  But 
anything  else  the  student  wants,  he  gets 
it  himself — everything  from  soup  to 
milkshakes.  The  only  thing  staffed 
other  than  the  kitchen  is  the  cash  reg- 
ister. 

Once  past  the  cashier,  students  enter 
the  dining  hall  of  the  inn,  which  ac- 
commodates 250  persons  and  is  deco- 
rated in  a  red  motif.  The  decor  also 
features  the  coats-of-arms  of  each  of 
the  colleges  in  Cambridge  University — 
hence  the  name  of  the  inn.  These  were 
carved  from  blocks  of  limestone  when 
the  building  was  constructed  three 
decades  ago,  and  they  were  painted  in 
their  authentic  colors  for  the  opening 
of  the  inn.   Accompanying  the  coats-of- 


arms    is    a   large    banner   with    a    gold 
Duke  crest  on  a  field  of  blue. 

The  inn  is  used  as  a  regular  dining 
hall  during  the  day's  three  meals.  Al- 
though Mr.  Minah  said  that  the  inn  may 
eventually  be  open  during  the  after- 
noon, it  operates  now  from  7:30  each 
evening  until  midnight.  And  after 
that  it's  back  to  the  robot  rooms. 

Time  on  Their  Hands 

Economists  such  as  Duke's  Dr. 
Juanita  M.  Kreps  feel  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  years  a  person  spends  as 
an  employee  and  the  years  he  spends 
outside  the  labor  force. 

Dr.  Kreps,  professor  and  director  of 
undergraduate  studies  in  economics,  has 
written  or  edited  numerous  books  and 
articles.  Her  most  recent  study,  Life- 
time Allocation  of  Work  and  Leisure, 
deals  with  work-leisure  patterns  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Figures  suggest  that  with  the  present 
growth  of  population  and  national  out- 
put it  would  be  possible  by  1985  for  a 
worker  to  retire  at  age  thirty-eight. 
Or  he  may  be  required  to  work  only 
twenty-two  hours  a  week,  or  be  al- 
lowed twenty-five  weeks  a  year  for  va- 
cation. This  projection  assumes  that 
the  labor  force  prefers  free  time  to  more 
goods. 

As  for  work  after  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  Dr.  Kreps  observes  that  about  one 
out  of  four  men  in  this  age  group  now 
are  in  the  labor  force,  many  of  them 
part-time.  This  situation  focuses  even 
more  attention  to  alternative  uses  of 
new  leisure,  she  believes. 

Equally  important  is  the  lifetime  al- 
location of  income.  Since  the  worker 
will  enter  the  labor  force  at  a  later  date 
as  a  result  of  longer  educational  periods 
and  leave  it  earlier  through  retirement, 
a  problem  arises  as  to  how  he  should 
spread  out  his  total  earnings. 

A  longer  life  expectancy  will  add  to 
the  years  in  retirement  and  also  add  to 
the  importance  of  a  source  of  income 
during  the  nonworking  years.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  facts,  states  Dr. 
Kreps,  can  be  seen  in  the  changes  over 
the  past  sixty  years.  A  male  born  in 
1960  will  spend  half  again  as  many 
years  free  of  work  as  the  male  born 
in  1900.   Instead  of  sixteen  nonworking 


years,  he  will  have  twenty-five.  Of  the 
additional  nine  years  spent  outside  the 
labor  force,  today's  male  probably  will 
spend  about  four  more  years  in  educa- 
tion and  training  and  five  years  more 
in  retirement.  He  will  also  live  about 
6,800  hours  more  than  his  grandfather 
lived. 

But  the  real  question  is  how  free  is 
free  time.  For  most  families,  privately- 
held  income  claims  during  retirement 
have  been  very  small.  The  failure  of 
middle-  and  low-income  families  to  ac- 
cumulate substantial  savings  for  retire- 
ment is  well  documented. 

Lifetime  earnings  could  be  evened  out 
much  more  significantly  through  private 
profit-sharing,  or  pension  funds,  or 
through  federal  social  security  pro- 
grams. These  programs  will  increase 
in  importance  during  the  next  decade. 

Dr.  Kreps  recently  told  a  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Aging  that  in 
the  distribution  of  time  between  work 
or  income  and  leisure,  different  priorities 
would  be  assigned  by  different  persons. 

It  now  appears,  for  example,  that 
executives  and  professionals  who  carry 
a  large  burden  of  responsibility  are  re- 
ceiving a  smaller  share  of  free  time.  A 
blue-collar  worker,  by  contrast,  usually 
works  fewer  hours  per  week  and  year. 

A  typical  schedule  for  the  blue-collar 
worker  in  the  1980-85  period,  Dr. 
Kreps  suggests,  might  include  a  thirty- 
seven-hour  work  week,  four  weeks  va- 
cation each  year,  and  frequent  retrain- 
ing programs.  Retirement  age  will  drop 
to  sixty-two  or,  in  many  cases,  to  sixty. 

Dr.  Kreps  cautions  that  in  the  distri- 
bution of  leisure,  it  is  well  to  consider 
more  emphasis  to  longer  vacations  and 
less  emphasis  to  extended  retirement 
periods.  "In  allocating  to  the  retire- 
ment period  an  increasing  portion  of 
our  leisure  time,  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try magnified  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining adequate  incomes  in  old  age," 
she  observes.  "By  contrast,  a  more  even 
distribution  of  free  time  during  the 
worklife — with  more  vacation  time  and 
shorter  work  weeks — minimizes  the 
problem  of  transferring  income  claims 
from  workers  to  nonworkers."  Dr. 
Kreps  even  suggests  that  sabbaticals — 
the  paid  leaves  of  absence  long  credited 
with  maintaining  the  intellectual  effi- 
ciency of  professors — could  be  equally 
useful  to  the  blue-collar  worker. 


The  Federalization 

of  Criminal 
Justice: 


It  is  our  purpose  in  these  papers  to 
discuss  some  aspects  of  the  federal- 
ization of  criminal  justice  in  the  United 
States.  By  this  phrase  we  refer  to  the 
involvement  of  the  federal  government 
in  the  law  in  respect  to  crimes.  We  are 
all  aware  that  through  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  our  political  life  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  "has  increased, 
is  increasing";  and  we  are  aware  also 
of  the  anguished  insistence  of  many 
that  this  role  "ought  to  be  diminished." 


Nowhere  has  this  insistence  been  more 
pressing  than  in  the  criminal  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  continuous  pres- 
sure in  this  field  for  an  even  larger 
federal  role.  And  this  pressure,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  not  confined  in  its  origins  to 
those  who  seek  federal  deliverance  from 
some  punishment  a  state  is  determined 
to  impose. 

It  might  be  useful  initially  to  cata- 
logue and  comment  briefly  on  some 
methods    of    federal    intervention    that 


have  been  employed  in  the  criminal 
field.  Although  of  great  significance, 
these  particular  methods  are  not  our 
major  concern  in  these  papers. 

1.  There  is  the  method,  best  illus- 
trated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, of  the  federal  crime  detec- 
tion and  law  enforcement  agency.  The 
bureau  is  such  a  recent  affair  that 
even  now  it  has  had  only  one  director. 
For  our  purposes,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  bureau's  concern  is  not  limited 


to  federal  crimes  but  in  many  ways 
embraces  law  enforcement  generally. 
While  there  has  been  some  alarm  lest 
the  bureau  develop  into  a  full-fledged 
national  police  force,  the  more  usual 
reaction  has  been  to  welcome  the  as- 
sistance the  bureau  renders  state  and 
local  agencies.  Without  it,  successful 
state  and  local  police  arrangements  are 
today  scarcely  conceivable. 

2.  There  is  the  method  of  incor- 
porating in  the  Constitution  the  defini- 
tion of  a  crime.  Thus  Article  III  tells 
us,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  some 
latter-day  patriots,  that  "treason  against 
the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort."  This  method  is  of  little 
concern  to  us.  It  has  been  employed 
only  in  the  single  instance  given.  I 
mention  it  merely  to  show  the  antiquity 
of  federal  intrusion  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  limits  of  this  particular 
method.  All  that  we  have  here  is  mere 
definition.  We  are  not  told  whether 
treason  shall  be  a  crime  or,  if  so, 
whether  a  state  or  federal  crime  or 
both.  Nor  are  we  told  in  what  courts 
it  shall  be  prosecuted. 

3.  There  is  the  method  of  Congress 
electing  to  make  specified  conduct  a 
crime  against  the  United  States.  The 
concept  of  federal  crime  is  such  an 
ordinary  one  nowadays  that  it  is  use- 
ful to  recall  that  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifically authorizes  congressional  action 
in  only  three  areas:  treason,  piracy,  and 
counterfeiting.  It  was  early  argued 
that  this  meagre  listing  marked  the 
bounds  of  congressional  power.  As 
we  now  know,  the  argument  was  un- 
successful and  the  statute  books  today 
bulge  with  congressional  definitions  of 
crimes  against  the  United  States.  Not 
only  is  conduct  of  such  patently  na- 
tional concern  as  subversion  or  tax  eva- 
sion proscribed  federally  but  so  is  much 


that  is  of  essentially  local  concern,  such 
as   embezzlement — if  the   moneys  em- 
bezzled are  those  of  a  bank  whose  de- 
posits are  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  or  defraud- 
ing one's  neighbor — if  the  criminal  uses 
the  mail  to  achieve  his  purpose.    Even 
so,   while  there  has  been  a  vast  pro- 
liferation  of  federal  crimes,   it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole 
body  of  federal  crimes  is  restricted  in 
scope   and   quite   small   in   comparison 
to  that  of  the  states.    A  single  statistic 
is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point.    In 
1966,  there  were  only  a  few  over  30,000 
criminal    prosecutions    in    the    federal 
courts.    North  Carolina  alone  far  ex- 
ceeded that  figure.    It  would  be  fair  to 
say    that    federal    involvement    in    the 
criminal  law  by  the  congressional  crea- 
tion of  federal  crimes  rouses  little,  if 
any,  anxiety.  Indeed,  anxiety  comes  not 
from  the  activity  of  the  federal   gov- 
ernment, but  rather  from  its  inactivity. 
Just  lately,  we  have  heard  the  lamenta- 
tions of  patriots  who  have  discovered 
that  there  is  no  federal  law  punishing 
those  who  make  patriots  uncomfortable 
by  refusing  to  genuflect  before  our  na- 
tional symbol.    And  we  all  remember 
the  horror  when  we  discovered  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  that  it  was  not  then 
a   crime   against  the   United   States   to 
assassinate   its   President,    that   punish- 
ment was  solely  the  prerogative  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  that  if  it  chose  not 
to  punish,  then  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
4.  There  is  the  method  of  Congress 
establishing  federal  tribunals  with  ex- 
clusive power  to  determine  whether  or 
not    an    offense    has    been    committed 
against   the   United  States.    There   are 
other  methods  so  closely  related  that 
they  should  be  mentioned  here.    Con- 
gress may  on  occasion  withdraw  from 
the  states  the  power  to  make  specified 
conduct  criminal.    This,   the  Supreme 
Court  ruled,  Congress  has  done  in  re- 
spect to  subversion.    Congress  may  au- 
thorize the  tribunals  it  has  created  to 
enjoin,  in  specified  circumstances,  prose- 
cutions in  the  state  courts  for  violation 
of  state  law.    And  Congress  may  au- 
thorize  federal   tribunals   in  particular 
situations    to    take    from    state    courts 
state  criminal  prosecutions  and  deter- 
mine the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  de- 
fendant even  though  what  is  at  issue 
is  a  claimed  violation  of  state  law. 


As  you  would  expect,  there  is  no 
quarrel  with  the  idea  that  prosecutions 
for  the  violation  of  federal  law  should 
be  the  exclusive  province  of  federal 
tribunals.  I  mention  the  matter  simply 
to  indicate  the  distance  we  have  traveled 
since  1787.  There  is  no  constitutional 
compulsion,  in  the  orthodox  approach, 
for  a  system  of  federal  trial  courts. 
In  the  view  of  the  framers,  state  courts 
could  be  empowered,  and  perhaps  com- 
pelled, to  adjudicate  claimed  violations 
of  federal  law. 

On  the  other  uses  of  federal  tribunals 
mentioned,  an  altogether  different  sit- 
uation exists.  Pre-emption,  injunction, 
removal  are  all  involved  in  bitter  cur- 
rent controversy.  Obviously,  the  stakes 
are  high.  To  oust  altogether  state  tri- 
bunals from  a  role  in  the  adjudication  of 
the  criminal  law  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most gravity.  But  that  is  a  story  for 
many  another  day. 


Now  we  come  to  those  methods 
of  federal  involvement  which  are 
of  principal  concern  to  us  in  these 
papers.  They  have  to  do  with  constitu- 
tional directives  to  the  states  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  states  administer 
their  criminal  law.  Some  of  these  di- 
rectives date  from  1787,  such  as  the 
interdiction  of  ex  post  facto  laws  and 
bills  of  attainder.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  is  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
with  this  pregnant  injunction:  "nor  shall 
any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  ..."  Just  what,  in  concrete 
terms,  these  words  might  properly  be 
held  to  require  of  states  in  respect  to 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
will  be  the  concern  of  my  colleague, 
Profesor  Wallace.  My  concern  will  be 
with  the  method  of  implementing  the 
federal  guarantees  (whatever  they  may 
be  held  to  be),  excluding  the  federal 
court  injunction  of  state  court  criminal 
proceedings  and  removal  of  such  pro- 
ceedings to  a  federal  court  for  trial. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  method  of  im- 
plementation employed  throughout  our 
history  has  been  review  by  a  federal 
court,  after  all  state  proceedings  have 
been  completed,  to  determine  if  fed- 
eral law  has  been  given  its  just  due. 
This    method,    let   me   warn   you    im- 


Dr.  Paschal:   "The  record  is  replete  with  instances  of  state  courts  refusing  altogether  to  hear  federal  constitutional  claims." 


mediately,  has  not  even  that  little  sim- 
plicity it  appears  to  have,  for  the  task 
of  the  reviewing  federal  court  is  not 
merely  to  determine  what  the  federal 
law  ideally  requires  but  to  integrate  two 
systems  of  law,  state  and  federal,  and  to 
satisfy,  if  possible,  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  both.  Obviously,  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  choose  between  two 
altogether  reasonable  demands,  one  state 
and  one  federal.  For  example,  it  is 
reasonable  for  a  state  court  to  refuse 
to  consider  whether  or  not  a  confession 
was  coerced  if  the  point  is  not  raised  at 
the  time  the  confession  is  offered  in  evi- 
dence. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  due  process 
clause  to  invalidate  convictions  based 
on  the  use  of  coerced  confessions 
whenever  the  point  is  raised. 

But  to  see  something  of  the  problems 
involved  in  bringing  federal  law  to  bear 
on  state  criminal  prosecutions,  it  might 
be  useful  to  look  at  an  actual  case — that 
of    Dr.    Sam    Sheppard.     In    its    pro- 


cedural pattern,  Sheppard's  case  is  not 
at  all  atypical.  He  was  indicted  and 
tried  in  Cleveland  in  an  Ohio  state  court 
for  murder,  an  offense  criminal  only  be- 
cause Ohio  had  made  it  so.  Despite  the 
determined  efforts  of  his  lawyers  in  a 
trial  lasting  nine  weeks,  a  jury,  after 
deliberating  four  days,  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Judgment  was  en- 
tered, new  trial  motions  were  denied, 
and  Sheppard  appealed  to  the  Ohio  in- 
termediate appellate  court,  urging  that 
his  trial  was  defective  in  that  standards 
imposed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
on  Ohio  were  not  complied  with.  In 
1955,  the  Ohio  intermediate  court  re- 
jected Sheppard's  contentions  and  af- 
firmed the  conviction.  Sheppard  then 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
reiterating  his  Fourteenth  Amendment 
claim,  but  that  court  in  1956  affirmed 
the  conviction.  That  same  year  Shep- 
pard for  the  first  time  called  on  a  fed- 
eral court  to  aid  him,  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  three  Ohio  State  courts  were 


correct  in  their  rulings  on  federal  law. 
The  court  to  which  he  addressed  his 
petition  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  review  and  later  denied  a 
petition  that  it  reconsider.  Sheppard's 
next  ploy  was  to  return,  vainly  as  it  hap- 
pened, to  the  Ohio  state  courts.  There- 
after, ten  years  after  his  original  con- 
viction, Sheppard  sought  relief  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  Ohio. 
He  presented  once  again  his  Four- 
teenth Amendment  claim.  This  time  he 
struck  pay  dirt.  The  single  federal 
judge,  a  trial  court  judge  at  that,  pro- 
nounced the  Ohio  trial  judge,  the  Ohio 
intermediate  appellate  court,  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  all  in  error.  They  all  did 
not  have  as  good  an  understanding  of 
what  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  re- 
quired of  the  states  as  he  did.  Shep- 
pard was  to  be  released  unless  the  state 
chose  to  retry  him. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  State  of  Ohio 
was  reluctant  to  accept  the  ruling  of 


the  single  lower  federal  judge.  After 
long  and  painstaking  deliberation,  fully 
mindful  of  the  imperatives  of  federal 
law,  the  Ohio  judicial  system  had  given 
solemn  assurance  that  the  commands  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had  been 
obeyed.  Moreover,  the  state  knew  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  declined  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view Sheppard's  conviction.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  state  quite  naturally 
appealed — to  the  next  higher  federal 
court,  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. That  court  in  1965  decided  that 
the  Ohio  courts  had  been  correct  all 
along  in  their  view  that  Sheppard  had 
been  denied  no  federal  right.  Once 
more  Sheppard  petitioned  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
view his  case  and  this  time  the  Supreme 
Court  yielded  to  his  importunities.  The 
result  was  that  in  1966  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  twelve  years  before,  in 
1954,  Sheppard  had  not  had  a  trial  "in 
that  judicial  serenity  and  calm  to 
which  he  was  entitled."  He  was  to  be 
released  unless  the  State  of  Ohio  chose 
to  retry  him.  There  was  a  retrial  a 
year  ago  in  an  Ohio  state  court  and  this 
time  Sheppard  was  acquitted. 

Now  this  recital  of  what  goes  on 
when  a  state  court  prisoner  asserts  that 
the  state  court  has  denied  him  a  fed- 
eral right  may  excite  in  some  people  a 
feeling  of  great  pride  in  our  system 
of  justice,  that  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  no  matter  how  many  proceed- 
ings are  required,  no  matter  how 
many  years  have  elapsed,  we  never 
rest  until  justice  is  done.  For  others, 
I  suspect  that  their  principal  reaction 
is  one  of  disgust  that  justice  should 
have  been  so  long  delayed,  that  a  man 
adjudged  eventually  to  be  not  guilty 
should  have  been  put  to  the  ordeal  that 
Sheppard  was.  And  some  individuals 
may  wonder  if  indeed  justice  was  done 
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in  Sheppard's  case  and  ask  what  as- 
surance is  there  that  the  ultimate  result 
reached  was  any  more  just  than  the  ap- 
parent result  in  1956  when  Sheppard's 
federal  claims  had  been  heard  by  three 
Ohio  courts,  all  of  whom  were  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  declined  not 
once  but  twice  to  intervene  in  his  case. 
And  some  readers  may  wonder  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  in  1956 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  heard  Sheppard's  case  but  had  de- 
cided after  all,  as  well  it  might  have, 
that  the  Ohio  courts  were  correct  in 
their  view  of  federal  law.  Would  Shep- 
pard thereafter  have  had  any  chance  for 
judicial  relief?  But  let  us  focus  for  the 
moment  on  the  Supreme  Court's  denial 
of  review  in  1956.  Why  deny  review 
in  1956  only  to  grant  review  and  re- 
verse in  1966?  Let  me  assure  you  that 
this  was  not  aberrational.  On  many, 
many  occasions,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  take  a  case  from  the  state 
courts  and  later  taken  essentially  the 
same  case  when  it  came  up  through 
the  lower  federal  courts. 

The  important  fact  about  the  Su- 
preme Court's  denial  of  the  petition  for 
review  in  1956  is  that  we  do  not  know 
why  the  petition  was  denied.  All  that 
we  have  by  the  Court  is  the  cryptic  en- 
try, "denied."  There  are  several  possi- 
bilities. One  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1956  agreed  with  the  Ohio  courts 
that  Sheppard's  federal  rights  had  in- 
deed been  respected.  Or  it  may  have 
been  that  the  record  was  so  defective 
that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  case  was  presented  in  a 
manner  so  that  it  could  properly  be 
disposed  of.  In  any  event,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
failure  to  grant  review  in  any  particular 
case  can  rarely  be  a  matter  of  great 
surprise.  This  is  a  matter  of  simple 
mathematics.  The  Court  has  over  3,000 
petitions  for  review  yearly.  Working  at 
top  speed,  it  can  give  plenary  consid- 
eration to  only  a  hundred-odd  cases  a 
year.  In  these  circumstances  it  must  be 
plain  that  the  Supreme  Court's  involve- 
ment in  criminal  law,  vast  as  it  is, 
must  be  sporadic  and  limited.  The 
Court's  role  must  principally  be  that 
of  authoritative  expositor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, leaving  to  other  tribunals  the 


implementation  of  the  rules  it  lays  down. 
The  inherent  limitations  on  the  Su- 
preme Court's  capacity  to  review  state 
court  criminal  proceedings  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  as  we  consider  the 
process  for  vindicating  federal  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Early  in  our  history  it  was  stren- 
uously contended  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  no  power  of  review  over 
state  courts  even  when  federal  rights 
were  involved.  The  state  courts,  it  was 
said,  bound  as  they  were  to  the  Consti- 
tution, could  be  depended  on  to  work 
out  the  accommodation  of  state  and 
federal  law.  If  not,  it  was  suggested, 
Congress  could  provide  for  all  cases 
involving  some  question  of  federal  law 
to  be  decided  in  the  first  instance  in 
federal  courts.  Thus,  ugly  and  ex- 
acerbating conflicts  between  state  and 
federal  courts  could  be  avoided.  As  we 
know,  this  was  not  the  method  chosen. 
Instead,  the  Supreme  Court  was  given 
the  right  to  review  and  to  correct  state 
courts  in  their  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  federal  law. 

In  time,  this  method  of  federaliza- 
tion came  to  be  accepted  without  ques- 
tion. Usually,  in  a  state  court  criminal 
prosecution,  there  was  nothing  remotely 
resembling  the  protracted  proceedings 
of  the  Sheppard  case.  There  was  a  state 
court  trial,  possibly  a  state  court  ap- 
peal, and,  infrequently,  a  petition  for 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  oc- 
casionally was  granted  but  more  often 
denied.  Until  comparatively  recently, 
that  was  very  nearly  always  the  end  of 
the  matter.  Arguably,  this  course  of 
proceeding  was  fully  adequate  to  protect 
both  state  and  federal  interests.  It 
promised,  even  when  indulged  to  its  per- 
missible lengths,  a  tolerable  time  period 
for  the  final  disposition  of  criminal 
cases.  It  promised  that  the  states  were 
not  to  be  unaccountable  to  federal  au- 
thority as  to  their  ideas  of  federal  law. 
It  promised  that  the  scope  and  content 
of  federal  rights  would  be  defined  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Egregious  error  by 
the  state  courts  could  be  corrected. 
And  the  correction  could  be  admin- 
istered by  a  court  with  an  incomparable 
prestige,  a  court  to  whom  the  highest 
state  courts  willingly  bowed. 

As  must  be  apparent  to  you,  this  is 
not  the  system  we  now  have.  After  fail- 
ing to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  that 


it  should  review  a  state  court  criminal 
proceeding,  a  litigant  may  now,  with- 
out any  time  limitation,  after  a  state 
court  criminal  proceeding  approved  by 
the  highest  state  court,  still  seek  relief 
in  a  federal  trial  court  when  he  claims 
that  his  detention  is  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  This  is  the  sticking  point. 
This  is  the  point  of  greatest  conflict, 
both  in  questions  of  power  and  of 
policy.  Just  when  is  a  prisoner  detained 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution?  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  prisoner's  lawyer 
decides  not  to  present  his  constitutional 
objections  to  the  state  court  although 
then  available.  May  not  the  state  court 
judgment  finally  determine  the  legality 
of  the  prisoner's  detention?  If  not,  how 
can  the  states  enforce  perfectly  reason- 
able rules  that  objections  shall  be  sea- 
sonably made?  Obviously,  what  we  have 
here  is  not  merely  the  question  of  what 
the  Constitution  ideally  commands  but 
the  equally  significant  question  of  the 
integration  of  state  and  federal  law. 
From  the  power  standpoint,  the  states 
have  bitterly  denied  the  rightfulness  of 
review  of  their  highest  courts'  resolution 
of  constitutional  questions  by  federal 
district  judges.  In  1954,  forty-one  states 
joined  in  a  brief  asserting  that  while 
the  states  must  bow  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  notions  of  the  requirements  of 
federal  law,  they  were  not  subject  to 
review  by  the  lower  federal  courts.  The 
idea  of  a  single  federal  judge,  on  oc- 
casion not  obviously  superior  in  quali- 
fications or  distinction  or  integrity,  be- 
ing able  to  overrule  an  entire  state  ju- 
diciary has  not  set  well,  and  the  battle 
is  still  raging.  A  dramatic  example  has 
been  supplied  by  a  recent  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  A 
state  court  prisoner  had  been  accorded 
a  new  trial  by  the  state  courts  on  the 
grounds  that  his  federal  rights  had  not 
been  given  full  due.  On  retrial  in  the 
state  court,  the  accused  had  again  been 
found  guilty  and  given  a  sentence  more 
severe  than  that  he  had  received  at  his 
first  trial.  The  prisoner  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 
claimed  that  this  was  constitutionally 
prohibited.  He  could  cite  in  his  favor 
an  unequivocal  decision  of  a  lower  fed- 
eral court  in  North  Carolina.  Never- 
theless, the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  refused  to  defer  to  the  lower 
federal  court,  asserting  that  they  would 


take  direction  only  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  not  from 
one  of  the  lesser  federal  tribunals.  Of 
course,  this  signified  little  in  the  actual 
case.  The  prisoner  could  obtain  relief 
simply  by  presenting  his  grievance  to 
a  federal  district  court. 

To  what  extent  there  should  be 
lower  federal  court  review  of  state 
court  criminal  proceedings  is  now  the 
pressing  remedial  question  in  the  fed- 
eralization of  criminal  justice.  Until  a 
recent  congressional  enactment,  when  a 
state  prosecution  was  brought  to  a 
lower  federal  judge,  he  was  free  to  de- 
cide in  respect  to  a  claim  of  federal  right 
not  only  what  the  law  required  but  the 
facts  as  well.  Was  there  a  beating  of 
the  defendant  to  secure  a  confes- 
sion? Was  there  a  consistent  pattern  of 
exclusion  of  racial  minorities  from  jury 
service?  Was  there  consent  to  a  search 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  un- 
lawful? Now,  if  a  state  judge  follows 
a  viable  procedure  for  the  resolution  of 
such  questions,  his  determination  shall 
be  binding.  Thus  Congress  has  invited 
the  states  to  have  the  final  word  fac- 
tually if  they  will  only  provide  pro- 
cedures adequate  to  vindicate  federal 
claims. 

Congress  has  gone  further.  It  has 
said  that  when  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
views a  state  court  criminal  proceeding, 
such  a  review  shall  end  the  case.  Thus, 
if  in  1956  the  new  enactment  had  been 
in  force  and  the  Supreme  Court  had 
granted  Sheppard's  petition  for  review 
and  had  affirmed  his  conviction,  the 
lower  federal  courts  would  have  been 
powerless  to  consider  Sheppard's  con- 
stitutional claims.  I  am  by  no  means 
persuaded  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
accept  this  limitation  of  the  federal 
courts'  power  of  review.  I  say  this 
principally  because  the  Supreme  Court's 
notion  of  what  due  process  requires  of 
the  states  constantly  changes.  And  be- 
lated review  in  the  lower  federal  courts 
enables  those  courts  to  test  the  validity 
of  a  prisoner's  detention  by  the  then 
current  standards,  not  merely  those 
recognized  at  the  time  of  the  prisoner's 
trial  and  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Sheppard's  case  is  illustrative  of  the 
problem. 

Under  the  new  law,  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  in  1956  review 
Sheppard's  conviction,  Sheppard  would 


have  been  free  to  go  as  he  did  in  1964 
to  a  lower  federal  court.  And  the  fed- 
eral courts  would  have  been  free,  as  it 
actually  happened,  to  test  Sheppard's 
conviction  by  the  principles  of  1964, 
and  not  those  of  1954  or  1956.  Indeed, 
the  Ohio  trial  judge  was  flailed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  because  he  had  not  fol- 
lowed in  1954  decisions  announced  five 
to  eight  years  later!  Arguably,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  this  poses  for  state  law 
administration,  it  was  proper  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  apply  current  stan- 
dards. We  can  hardly  tolerate  the 
continued  confinement  of  one  as  to 
whose  guilt  we  no  longer  have  a  solid 
assurance.  But  the  new  congressional 
enactment  seems  to  tell  us  that  we  must 
exercise  just  such  a  tolerance  if  the 
Supreme  Court  has  once  reviewed.  Of 
course,  the  justification  for  this  attitude 
is  entirely  practical.  If  a  case  winds  its 
way  through  a  state's  entire  judicial 
system  and  ultimately  is  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  can 
we  not  let  the  matter  rest  with  confi- 
dence that  justice  has  been  done? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not 
altogether  clear.  Even  when  we  have  a 
Supreme  Court  decision,  we  may  later 
doubt  the  result,  as  the  frequent  over- 
rulings  of  recent  years  bear  witness. 
Immeasurably  greater  is  the  doubt,  the 
lack  of  confidence,  engendered  by  state 
court  criminal  adjudications.  It  is  this 
lack  of  confidence  that  is  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  the  federal  role  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice.  And 
no  one  can  say  that  this  lack  of  confi- 
dence is  wholly  unreasoned.  The  record 
is  replete  with  instances  of  state  courts 
refusing  altogether  to  hear  federal  con- 
stitutional claims.  And  there  is  instance 
after  instance  in  the  state  courts  of  those 
claims  being  accorded  grudgingly  a  most 
restricted  scope.  Plainly,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  scope  of  federal  rights  will  be 
abandoned  to  state  definition.  The  sheer 
bulk  of  the  problem  guarantees  that  the 
lower  federal  courts  will  be  involved 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  And  this  in 
turn  guarantees  complexity,  delay,  and 
exacerbating  clashes  between  state  and 
federal  authority.  But  these  evils  can 
be  minimized  if  the  states  take  fully  to 
heart  the  recent  invitation  of  Congress 
and  provide  procedures  fully  adequate 
for  the  assertion  and  vindication  of  fed- 
eral rights. 
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The  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  1868  embarked  us 
on  an  important  redistribution  of  power 
and  responsibility  in  our  federalism. 
The  nation  was  now  committed  to  a 
more  far-reaching  concept  of  national 
protection  of  rights  of  individuals.  In- 
stitutions of  the  federal  government 
would  now  be  available  to  secure  indi- 
viduals against  deprivations  by  state  or 
local  governments  of  broad  categories  of 
rights  additional  to  those  specified  in 
Article  I,  Section  1 0  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution. While  the  immediate  con- 
cern of  those  who  adopted  the  Four- 
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teenth  Amendment  was  with  national 
protection  of  the  newly  freed  slaves 
against  possibly  hostile  state  and  local 
governmental  institutions,  they  chose  to 
extend  the  new  national  rights  to  all 
citizens  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  others 
as  well.  Thus,  the  amendment  says: 
"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection    of    the    laws."      (Emphasis 


added.)  Both  the  federal  courts  and  the 
Congress  were  empowered  to  define  and 
enforce  the  new  national  rights.  Con- 
gress, which  of  course  had  been  the 
architect  of  the  amendment  itself,  also 
contemporaneously  enacted  statutes  cre- 
ating civil  and  criminal  actions  to  en- 
force constitutional  rights  and  provid- 
ing some  new  remedial  inter-relation- 
ships between  state  and  federal  courts. 
These  remedial  inter-relationships  have 
been  discussed  by  my  senior  colleague, 
Professor  Paschal.  The  topic  which 
I  shall  touch  upon  is  one  to  which 
Congress  has  given  relatively  little  at- 


tention  and  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  an  evolutionary  process  of  judicial 
decision,  particularly  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
problem  of  determining  what  are  the 
limitations  on  state  procedures  in  crim- 
inal law  enforcement  that  are  embraced 
within  the  general  rights  secured  to  in- 
dividuals by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  particularly  the  requirement 
of  due  process  of  law. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  were  three 
possible  approaches  that  could  have 
been  taken.  One  would  have  been  to 
hold  that  any  mode  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure recognized  in  common  law  usage 
in  England  would  be  permissible  "due 
process  of  law"  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Apart  from  the  tendency 
of  such  an  approach  to  discourage  the 
states'  own  procedural  innovations  by 
casting  doubt  upon  the  constitutional 
validity  of  any  new  safeguard  that  de- 
parted from  ancient  methods,  this  ap- 
proach would  have  seriously  denigrated 
the  new  national  rights  to  the  point  of 
making  them  scarcely  meaningful  in  the 
context  of  criminal  procedure.  Of  course 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
just  what  the  so-called  "common  law" 
procedures  were,  but  what  we  would 
apparently  find  is  not  reassuring.  The 
fact  is  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant procedural  safeguards  were 
not  established  in  England  until  sur- 
prisingly late  and  long  after  our  revolu- 
tion and  independence.  For  example, 
Sir  James  Stephen  tells  us  that  in  En- 
gland until  1832  the  accused  "need  not 
even  be  told  the  details  of  the  charge 
against  him  till  he  appeared  in  the  dock" 
and  that  "his  theoretical  right  to  'chal- 
lenge' the  jury  was  (except  in  trials  for 
treason)  rendered  nugatory  by  the  fact, 
that  he  did  not  see  the  jury  list  until  his 
trial."  (Emphasis  added.)  One  of  our 
most  capable  state  court  judges.  Chief 
Justice  Walter  Schaefer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  has  expressed  his  in- 
terest in  the  fact  that  repeated  excep- 
tions were  made  for  treason,  that  again 
and  again  Parliament  relaxed  the  harsh- 
ness of  common  law  criminal  procedure 
in  favor  of  defendants  charged  with 
treason.  Chief  Justice  Schaefer  com- 
mented, "I  suspect  that  the  reform  of 
criminal  procedure  owes  much  to  the 
fact  that  members  of  Parliament  were 
themselves    prospective    defendants    in 


treason  cases,  and  to  their  lively  ap- 
preciation of  what  procedure  would  be 
appropriate  in  such  cases."  Can  it  be 
that  our  all  too  human  perspective  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  criminal 
procedural  safeguards  varies  so  radically 
depending  on  whether  we  can  identify 
with  the  prospective  defendant,  whether 
we  think  it  possible  that  the  accused 
might  after  all  be  a  "nice  person"  such 
as  ourselves  who  has  been  unjustly  ac- 
cused? Furthermore,  the  felt  inade- 
quacies of  common  law  criminal  pro- 
cedure were  reflected  in  the  specification 
in  our  Constitution's  Bill  of  Rights  of 
a  number  of  specific  procedural  safe- 
guards that  the  federal  government 
would  not  be  permitted  to  violate  re- 
gardless of  the  common  law.  And 
among  the  specified  rights  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  the  Fifth  Amendment's 
due  process  clause,  the  very  language 
of  which  was  repeated  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  It  would  have 
grossly  undercalculated  the  legacy  of 
those  who  adopted  our  Bill  of  Rights 
as  well  as  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  con- 
clude that  our  federal  constitutional 
standard  of  due  process  is  satisfied  if 
we  are  afforded  no  more  than  the  rights 
of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
Englishmen.  In  fact,  no  such  interpre- 
tation was  ever  adopted  by  our  Su- 
preme Court,  although  there  have  been 
occasional  cases  in  which  historical 
usage  has  been  considered  by  the  Court 
to  have  some  validating  persuasive 
value  in  determining  whether  a  par- 
ticular procedure  satisfied  the  require- 
ment of  due  process. 

A  second  approach  would  have  been 
to  hold  that  all  the  protections  of  in- 
dividual rights  specified  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  secure  against  violation  by 
the  federal  government  were  made 
equally  binding  on  the  states  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. This  was  the  result  apparently 
intended  by  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. It  is  a  view  that  has  found  per- 
sistent expression  in  minority  opinions 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  been 
adhered  to  by  at  least  eight  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  ten  Justices  at  one  time 
or  another,  but  never  by  more  than 
four  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Court 
at  any  one  time. 


The  majority  of  the  Court  decided, 
instead,  to  utilize  an  intermediate  ap- 
proach, less  inclusive  than  full  appli- 
cation of  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights  to 
the  states  and  yet  different  in  emphasis 
and  with  a  more  inclusive  potential 
than  an  inquiry  into  the  ancient  rights 
of  Englishmen.  A  state  is  in  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  only  if 
its  mode  of  procedure  can  be  said  to 
be  "fundamentally  unfair,"  that  is, 
to  deny  rights  that  are  so  important  as 
to  be  "implicit  in  the  concept  of  ordered 
liberty"  (to  use  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's 
well-known  formulation  for  the  Court 
in  1937).  The  development  of  and  the 
giving  of  content  to  this  basis  of  federal 
review  of  state  criminal  procedures 
were  surprisingly  slow  in  coming.  The 
short  explanation  for  this  is  that  in  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies our  appellate  courts  and  our 
more  perceptive  and  articulate  lawyers 
were  pre-occupied  with  other  concerns. 
We  must  remember  that  the  work  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  all  our 
courts,  is  necessarily  episodic  in  the 
sense  that  the  Court  does  not  initiate 
cases  and  can  only  decide  matters  that 
litigants  choose  to  bring  before  it  for 
review.  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court 
challenging  state  criminal  procedures 
were  relatively  rare  during  the  first  half 
century  and  more  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  and  of 
those  few  cases  lawyers  chose  to  carry 
to  the  Supreme  Court  during  this 
period,  a  number  seem  to  our  con- 
temporary eyes  to  have  presented  rela- 
tively technical  and  trivial  issues,  such 
as  the  size  of  a  jury  or  the  form  and 
necessity  of  an  indictment.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period,  however,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  first  articulated  the 
"fundamental  fairness"  standard  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  most  notably 
in  two  major  opinions :  Hurtado  v.  Cali- 
fornia in  1884  and  Twining  v.  New 
Jersey  in  1908.  In  both  cases  the  Court 
held  that  the  state  procedures  had  been 
constitutionally  sufficient  even  though 
in  the  Hurtado  case  the  state  had  pro- 
ceeded without  the  indictment  by  grand 
jury  required  in  federal  cases  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  and  in  the  Twin- 
ing case  the  Court  assumed  that  the 
comments  made  to  the  jury  about  the 
failure  of  the  accused  to  testify  would, 
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in  a  federal  case,  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment's  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  In  denying 
these  claims,  and  in  formulating  a 
theory  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
that  would  enable  it  to  do  so,  the  Court 
seemed  moved  primarily  by  familiar 
concepts  of  federalism:  that  the  states 
must  be  left  a  meaningful  area  of  dis- 
cretion commensurate  with  the  dignity 
of  their  quasi-sovereignty  and  to  en- 
able them  to  serve  as  laboratories  for 
experimentation  and  innovation.  Ex- 
cept for  a  partly  beside-the-point  series 
of  decisions  in  1914  and  1915  declaring 
provisions  of  a  state  antitrust  statute 
void  for  uncertainty,  it  was  not  until 
1923  that  the  Supreme  Court  found 
constitutionally  inadequate  a  state's  own 
concept  of  minimal  standards  of  funda- 
mental fairness  in  Moore  v.  Dempsey, 
a  case  challenging  flagrant  mob  dom- 
ination of  the  state  trial.  With  the 
ice  thus  broken  for  utilization  of  the 
fundamental  fairness  doctrine  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  restraint  on  the  states 
in  vindication  of  the  federal  procedural 
rights  of  individuals,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1927,  in  Tumey  v.  Ohio,  reversed  a 
state  conviction  which  had  been  ren- 
dered before  a  judge  who  had  a  sub- 
stantial personal  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  the  trial  because  he  was  dependent 
for  much  of  his  income  upon  fines  im- 
posed on  those  found  guilty  in  order  to 
pay  the  judge's  fees.  Thereafter,  I  think 
it  fair  to  say  that  with  the  1932  case 
of  Powell  v.  Alabama,  holding  it  un- 
constitutional for  the  state  to  have  con- 
victed nine  indigent  and  illiterate  young 
Negroes  of  the  capital  crime  of  rape 
without  providing  them  with  effective 
assistance  of  counsel,  there  began  the 
torrent  of  modern  cases  imposing  addi- 
tional criminal  procedural  restraints  on 
the  states.  These  cases  are  bringing 
the  fundamental  fairness  doctrine  ever 
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closer  to  a  requirement  that  the  states 
fully  observe  all  but  the  least  important 
safeguards  specified  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  For  example,  the  1936  decision 
in  Brown  v.  Mississippi  was  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  Supreme  Court  cases 
holding  unconstitutional  the  use  of 
coerced  confessions  in  state  trials  and 
then  providing  definitive  federal  stan 
dards  of  what  shall  be  considered  a 
coerced  confession. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  then,  that 
recent  cases  which  may  create  a  stir 
in  the  news  media  do  not  represent  a 
sudden  departure  by  a  handful  of  will- 
ful individuals  who  happen  currently 
to  hold  the  seats  of  power  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  These  decisions  are  more 
accurately  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
recent  steps  in  a  steadily  onflowing 
trend  of  adjudication  which  was  well 
under  way  before  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
first  appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court 
took  his  seat  in  1937.  From  the  time  of 
the  decision  in  Powell  v.  Alabama  in 
1932  until  the  present,  twenty-nine 
lustices  appointed  by  ten  Presidents 
cf  the  United  States  have  sat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  participating  in  some 
measure  in  this  seemingly  inexorable 
trend. 

Although  I  am  not  a  professional  his- 
torian, 1  must  confess  I  find  it  fas- 
cinating to  speculate  about  the  ex- 
planations historians  will  offer  for  this 
phenomenon.  Lawyers,  when  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  question  at  all, 
tend  to  begin  by  pointing  to  two  factual 
occurrences  that  may  have  helped  to 
initiate  the  momentum.  The  first  was 
the  revision  of  jurisdictional  statutes 
in  1925  which  gave  the  Supreme  Court 
far-reaching  new  controls  over  its  dock- 
et by  enabling  it  to  sift  out  most  of 
the  cases  it  deems  unimportant.  No 
longer  would  the  Court  have  to  fear 
being  unavoidably  inundated  with  state 
criminal  cases  if  it  should  decide  to 
open  the  floodgates  of  meaningful  ap- 
plications of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. A  second  noteworthy  event  was 
the  publication  in  1931  of  the  Wicker- 
sham  Commission  Report,  which 
shocked  literate  America  into  some 
awareness  of  widespread  existence  of 
what  the  report  called  "Lawlessness  in 
Law  Enforcement."  Perhaps  the  con- 
temporaneous rise  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments   in    Europe,    with    their    no- 


torious police-state  methods,  also 
tended  to  make  us  more  intensely  in- 
terested in  our  criminal  procedural 
safeguards. 

Yet  the  momentum  of  our  federaliza- 
tion of  criminal  procedural  standards 
has  been  perpetuated  beyond  possible 
expectations  from  the  impact  of  these 
suggested  initiating  forces.  Perhaps  the 
Wickersham  Report  is  but  an  example 
of  some  contemporary  forces  of  change 
which  are  making  us  as  a  people  more 
national  and  less  provincial  in  tem- 
perament and  outlook.  Our  techno- 
logical age  features  intensified  exposure 
to  and  wider  distribution  of  national 
mass  media,  an  explosion  in  available 
knowledge  and  information,  and  great 
mobility  of  our  population  across  state 
lines.  I  sometimes  think  I  perceive  an 
impact  from  such  factors  influencing 
many  recent  trends  of  federalization  in 
our  law.  Surely,  for  example,  the  mod- 
ern analogues  to  the  Wickersham  Re- 
port to  be  found  in  the  vast  legal 
scholarship  of  our  day  and  the  multi- 
tude of  reports  emanating  from  pro- 
fessional institutes,  commissions,  and 
conferences  may  enable  a  federal  in- 
stitution such  as  the  Supreme  Court  to 
feel  greater  confidence  about  the  ef- 
fects, and  therefore  the  wisdom,  of  one 
rule  of  decision  or  another.  This  can 
be  translated  into  an  attitude  that  the 
states  are  not  needed  to  play  the  role 
of  experimental  laboratory  and  that 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  unknown 
problems  lurking  in  remote  places  that 
may  make  the  imposition  of  a  uniform 
national  standard  impractical.  Perhaps 
even  our  increased  study  of  compara- 
tive law  lessens  our  need  for  and 
tolerance  of  any  experimentation  in 
our  own  states  that  involves  sacrifice  of 
procedural  safeguards  which  we  deem 
important  as  a  nation. 

I  cannot  resist  mentioning  one  or  two 
related  examples  of  federalization  out- 
side the  field  of  criminal  procedure. 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  New 
York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan  in  1 964  was 
the  first  in  a  series  of  cases  in  which 
the  Court  has  imposed  a  new  dimension 
of  First  Amendment  limitations  on 
state  law  of  defamation  and,  more  re- 
cently, of  right  of  privacy.  Is  it  only 
a  coincidence  that  the  breakthrough 
case  involved  an  exorbitant  half- 
million  dollar  libel  judgment  awarded 
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in  Alabama  against  the  New  York 
Times,  with  additional  suits  against  the 
same  newspaper  for  similarly  large 
sums  pending?  Perhaps  those  with  the 
power  of  decision  in  Alabama  were  will- 
ing or  even  eager  to  see  this  news- 
paper destroyed  by  the  enforcement  of 
such  claims.  But  should  such  a  de- 
cision be  Alabama's  to  make?  Is  it 
only  in  Alabama,  or  even  principally  in 
Alabama,  that  the  effect  of  the  de- 
struction of  this  national  newspaper 
would  be  felt?  And  with  the  ground 
thus  broken,  it  is  but  a  short  and  logical 
step  to  say  that  the  same  constitu- 
tional protections  must  apply  in  the 
home  state  and  in  cases  of  censorship 
tendencies  as  well  as  those  threatening 
total  destruction.  Similar  considerations 
surely  have  motivated  the  extent  to 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  fed- 
eralized the  law  of  obscenity.  The 
author  or  publisher  or  motion  picture 
producer  who  is  put  in  jail  by  the 
people  in  one  community  because  they 
found  his  work  offensive  is  thereby 
cut  off  from  the  entire  nation  even 
though  most  of  the  nation  may  con- 
sider his  contributions  of  great  value. 
The  extraordinay  mobility  of  Ameri- 
cans today  suggests  additional  ex- 
amples. Some  political  leaders  stri- 
dently insist  that  education  is  ex- 
clusively a  local  concern,  that  the 
state  and  only  the  state  must  decide 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  educa- 
tion to  be  offered,  for  example,  to 
children  in  the  rural  South  because  it 
is  in  the  state  and  locality  that  officials 
best  know  what  kind  of  education  is 
appropriate  for  life  in  the  rural  South. 
Surely  one  reason  why  this  argument 
has  not  persuaded  Congress  to  keep 
hands  entirely  off  is  the  very  obvious 
fact  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
children  educated  in  the  rural  South 
will    be    spending    their    adulthood    in 
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such  places  as  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Detroit,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York 
City.  If  their  education  does  not  equip 
them  to  earn  a  living  in  the  city  and  to 
adjust  as  good  citizens  to  the  city's 
complex  social  demands,  the  effect  and 
burden  will  be  felt  there  and  not  by 
those  who  may  be  perpetuating  an  in- 
adequate educational  system  back  on 
the  farm.  Of  course,  all  of  these  ex- 
amples involve  complex  issues,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  spe- 
cific problems  in  these  areas  are  solved 
merely  by  recognizing  the  dimension  of 
federal  concern.  But  neither  can  these 
problems  be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
mindless  chanting  of  slogans  about  state 
autonomy. 

Our  mobility  seems  to  me  to  have 
some  relevance  to  federalization  of  our 
criminal  procedural  safeguards  as  well. 
If  I  should  get  into  my  automobile  to- 
morrow and  take  a  trip  to  the  West 
Coast  or  to  Florida  or  New  England,  I 
would  cross  many  state  lines.  At  any 
point  along  the  way  I  could  very  pos- 
sibly be  involved  in  an  accident  (per- 
haps unavoidable  on  my  part),  some 
one  could  be  killed  in  the  accident,  and 
I  could  find  myself  charged  with  man- 
slaughter. At  that  point  I  would  be 
very  concerned  about  my  procedural 
rights  and  not  terribly  impressed  by 
arguments  that  lesser  standards  and 
experimentation  must  be  tolerated 
among  the  states.  After  all,  I  would 
not  have  had  even  the  theoretical  op- 
portunity to  influence  that  state's  stan- 
dards through  the  political  processes 
since  I  would  not  be  a  resident  or 
voter  there.  And  is  the  situation  in 
terms  of  political  power  likely  to  be 
significantly  different  for  a  new  resi- 
dent of  the  state  who  thinks  there  are 
shortcomings  in  the  state's  criminal 
procedures?  Do  I  misconceive  our  psy- 
chology when  I  express  the  belief  that 
as  our  transportation  becomes  faster 
and  as  our  country  seems  smaller  we 
tend  to  think  of  ourselves  as  taking 
all  our  important  individual  rights  with 
us,  as  Americans,  as  we  cross  state 
lines  and  proceed  from  place  to  place 
in  this  country?  Is  it  possible  that  such 
vague  feelings,  unarticulated  in  legal 
argument,  are  somehow  contributing  to 
the  course  of  decision  in  that  august 
tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? 


I  have  so  far  been  discussing  per- 
spectives, rather  than  specifically  the 
more  immediate  excitements  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  most  recent  decisions  in 
this  field.  But  I  believe  these  perspec- 
tives are  needed,  even  if  they  leave  time 
for  only  a  capsulized  account  of  the  de- 
velopments of  the  past  thirty-five  years. 
In  distilled  essence,  the  federalization  of 
standards  of  criminal  procedure  during 
this  period  can  be  described  as  follows: 
During  the  1940's  and  1950's  additional 
safeguards  were  required  of  the  states 
in  applications  of  the  fundamental  fair- 
ness doctrine.  The  scope  of  federally 
protected  rights  expanded  most  notably 
with  respect  to  right  to  counsel,  coerced 
confessions,  and  unauthorized  searches 
and  seizures  by  the  police.  Although 
there  was  obviously  some  relationship 
between  these  decisions  and  rights  pro- 
tected against  federal  abridgement  by 
the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Amend- 
ments, a  majority  of  the  Court  re- 
peatedly insisted  that  Fourteenth 
Amendment  rights  were  something  less 
than  coextensive  with  particular  Bill  of 
Rights  protections  and  their  full  gloss 
of  judicial  interpretations.  Persistently, 
however,  several  Justices  contended 
that  the  distinctions  were  hard  to  justify, 
too  "precious"  in  the  derogatory  sense, 
and  so  difficult  to  understand  and  pre- 
dict that  conscientious  trial  judges 
around  the  country  were  unable  to  ap- 
proach uniformity  in  their  administra- 
tion of  the  federal  standards.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1942  a  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  Betts  v.  Brady  that 
even  though  the  federal  courts  were 
required  under  the  Constitution's  Sixth 
Amendment  to  furnish  assistance  of 
counsel  to  all  indigent  criminal  defen- 
dants, the  states  were  not  obligated  to 
do  so  unless  failure  to  provide  counsel 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  would  be  "shocking  to  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  justice."  But  how  could 
state  trial  judges  feel  any  assurance 
that  they  were  tuned  in  to  the  same 
"universal  sense  of  justice"  and  sensi- 
tized to  precisely  the  same  "shock"  level 
as  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court? 
Even  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  found  the  standard  difficult  to 
comprehend.  I  recall  hearing  that  prac- 
tical-minded Missouri  business  lawyer, 
Mr.  Justice  Whittaker,  remark  one  day 


that  "Justice  Frankfurter  keeps  telling 
me  I  must  not  follow  my  personal  con- 
science in  these  cases  because  the  stan- 
dard is  the  'universal  conscience,'  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
what  he  means  except  that  I  should 
follow  his  conscience  rather  than  my 
own." 

If  we  assume,  however,  that  the 
standard  was  meaningfully  adminis- 
trable  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
Court's  inability  to  review  more  than 
a  very  small  percentage  of  criminal 
convictions  throughout  the  country 
meant  that  most  defendants  were  af- 
forded procedural  rights  in  accordance 
with  whatever  their  local  judges  under- 
stood this  amorphous  standard  to  re- 
quire in  their  cases.  Exasperation  with 
the  almost  haphazard  results  being 
achieved  around  the  country  led  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
state  in  1962  that  it  is  "time  to  aban- 
don this  vague,  fickle  standard"  which 
"has  demonstrated  its  basic  failure  as 
a  constitutional  guide."  Then  in  1963 
the  Court  held  in  Gideon  v.  Wain- 
wright  that  the  standards  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  operate  through  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  assure  Ameri- 
cans the  same  right  to  counsel  in  state 
as  in  federal  prosecutions.  There  was 
a  similar  holding  that  year  in  Ker  v. 
California  unequivocally  applying  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  search  and  seizure 
standards  to  the  states.  Then  in  1964, 
in  Malloy  v.  Hogan,  the  Court  held 
that  the  Fifth  Amendment's  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  is  a  "funda- 
mental right"  binding  on  the  states 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  articulated  the  general  view  that 
any  right  specified  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  is  deemed  to  be  "fundamental" 
is  "to  be  enforced  against  the  States 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  ac- 
cording to  the  same  standards  that  pro- 
tect those  personal  rights  against  fed- 
eral encroachment."  The  Court  spe- 
cifically "rejected  the  notion  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  applies  to  the 
states  only  a  'watered-down,  subjective 
version  of  the  individual  guarantees  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.'  "  More  recent  de- 
cisions have  applied  to  the  states  such 
"fundamental"  guarantees  as  the  Sixth 
Amendment  rights  to  speedy  trial,  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  adverse 
witnesses,   and  to   compulsory  process 


for    obtaining    witnesses    favorable    to 
the  accused. 

In  short,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
found  through  experience  that  sacrifice 
of  criminal  procedural  safeguards  and 
lack  of  even-handed  administration  of 
justice  are  too  high  a  price  to  pay  in  an 
effort  to  perpetuate  an  almost  unin- 
telligible measure  of  state  power  to 
experiment  with  individual  liberties. 
Besides,  the  test  supposedly  designed 
in  deference  to  states'  rights  and  sensi- 
bilities put  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
awkward  position  of  having  to  declare 
that  the  state  judges  acted  in  an  un- 
civilized manner  "shocking  to  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  justice"  if  it  was  un- 
willing to  tolerate  the  denial  of  the 
claimed  individual  right.  Even  though 
the  Supreme  Court's  more  recent  ap- 
proach theoretically  diminishes  state 
discretion,  it  does  afford  all  concerned 
the  dignity  of  enabling  the  Supreme 
Court  to  write  opinions  that  merely 
correct  any  error  in  a  state  court's 
interpretation  of  a  provision  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  without  connotations  of 
opprobrium.  Of  course,  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  have  been 
applied  to  the  states  are  not  completely 
self-defining;  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  still  differ  as  to  details  of  their 
meaning  and  implications  in  the  con- 
text of  particular  cases.  But  there  is  a 
large  body  of  case  law  interpreting  these 
provisions  in  federal  cases  to  draw 
upon,  and  probably  of  more  lasting  im- 
portance for  continuity  and  predict- 
ability is  the  prospect  that  these  Bill  of 
Rights  provisions  will  provide  new 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
more  specific  points  of  reference  than 
the  former  single,  all-embracing  for- 
mula of  "fundamental  fairness."  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  controversial 
1966  decision  in  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
involving  constitutional  safeguards  the 
police  must  observe  when  interrogating 
persons  in  custody.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Duke  Law  School,  Chief 
Justice  Roger  J.  Traynor  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  remarked  that  once 
it  was  held  that  the  Sixth  Amendment's 
right  to  counsel  and  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion were  fully  applicable  to  the  states, 
the  decision  in  the  Miranda  case  "fol- 
lowed as  the  night  must  follow  the  day." 
Scrupulous  observance  of  these  guaran- 


tees in  the  formal  proceedings  of  the 
courtroom  in  a  trial  dominated  by  a 
confession  would  be  a  meaningless  and 
hypocritical  ritual  if  the  substance  of 
the  guarantees  had  already  been  lost 
by  previous  police  procurement  of  the 
confession  by  methods  violative  of 
those  rights.  And  constitutional  rights 
exist  not  only  for  those,  such  as  pro- 
fessional organized  criminals,  who  are 
well  informed  of  their  rights.  Even- 
handed  administration  of  justice  re- 
quires that  those  who  may  be  ignorant 
of  their  rights  also  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  them.  This,  briefly 
stated,  is  the  chain  of  reasoning  that 
led,  so  inexorably  in  Chief  Justice 
Traynor's  view,  to  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. 

It  will  not  be  possible  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  many  problems  confronted 
by  the  courts  in  interpreting  each  of 
the  Constitution's  procedural  guarantees. 
In  the  context  of  interpreting  the  in- 
dividual guarantees,  there  is  legitimate 
controversy  about  such  matters  as  the 
weight  to  be  given  by  the  court  to 
practical  considerations  of  law  en- 
forcement, how  these  practical  con- 
siderations can  accurately  be  argued 
by  counsel  and  assessed  by  the  court, 
and  to  what  extent  should  widespread 
established  practices  of  law  enforcement 
officials  be  entitled  to  presumptive  va- 
lidity. I  do  wish,  however,  to  mention 
two  frequently  encountered  criticisms 
which  I  believe  to  be  so  misleading 
that  they  detract  from  the  quality  of 
public  debate  on  these  issues. 

The  first  is  the  charge  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  "coddling  criminals." 
It  is  a  fact  of  judicial  administration 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  only  the 
convicted  can  appeal  criminal  cases 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Almost  all  of 
the  cases  reaching  the  Supreme  Court 
that  raise  criminal  procedural  issues 
are  cases  in  which  some  aspect  of  the 
procedures  used  over  the  defendant's 
objections  (or  without  his  acquiescence) 
are  being  contested  on  appeal  by  that 
defendant  after  he  has  been  found 
guilty.  The  Supreme  Court  simply 
declines  to  review  about  95  per  cent 
of  such  cases  submitted  to  it.  The 
small  number  that  it  does  select  for 
review  are  those  in  which  it  is  more 
likely  that  a  procedural  error  was 
committed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  de- 
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fendant.  After  arguments  have  been 
heard  in  this  select  group  of  cases, 
some  of  these  convictions  are  affirmed 
and  some  are  reversed.  Even  if  a  con- 
viction is  reversed,  this  ordinarily  does 
not  mean  that  the  accused  simply  goes 
free.  Most  such  cases  are  remanded 
for  a  new  trial  to  be  held  in  accordance 
with  procedures  that  meet  constitutional 
requirements.  The  fact  that  Ernesto 
Miranda  was  again  convicted  upon  re- 
trial without  the  use  of  an  unconsti- 
tutionally obtained  confession  may  sug- 
gest to  some  of  you  that  we  can  afford 
to  observe  procedural  safeguards.  The 
fact  that  Clarence  Gideon's  innocence 
was  dramatically  proved  when  he  was 
retried  with  constitutionally  required 
assistance  of  counsel  may  suggest  that 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  observe  these 
safeguards.  Cutting  procedural  cor- 
ners tends  to  be  especially  tempting 
when  a  lurid  crime  has  been  committed 
or  when  for  other  reasons  the  defen- 
dant is  unpopular.  The  lesson  of  his- 
tory, as  Edward  Bennett  Williams  has 
reminded  us,  is  that  the  sovereign 
makes  its  inroads  on  the  liberties  of  all 
of  us  in  cases  against  unpopular  de- 
fendants. I  do  not  say  this  is  because 
of  nefarious  design;  it  is  more  prob- 
ably attributable  to  an  understable 
overzealousness  in  the  response  of  those 
with  the  protection  of  the  community 
in  their  charge.  But  the  motives  with 
which  they  are  taken  away  do  not 
change  the  dimensions  of  liberties  lost. 
We  must  never  forget  that  our  civiliza- 
tion differs  from  a  police  state  only  be- 
cause of  the  crucially  important  sifting 
process  of  criminal  procedure  by  which 
we  separate  the  convicted  from  the  ac- 
cused. Our  system  is  premised  on  the 
idea  that  no  man  is  to  be  considered  a 
"criminal"  until  his  guilt  has  been  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  upon  which  we  rely 
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to  assure  the  accuracy  of  that  deter- 
mination. This  premise  is  discarded  by 
those  who  call  it  "coddling"  a  "crim- 
inal" when  an  appellate  court  insists 
that  an  accused  be  afforded  the  pro- 
cedural rights  to  which  we  all  are  en- 
titled. 

The  other  misleading  criticism  I 
wish  to  mention  is  the  complaint  that 
the  courts  ought  to  be  less  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  the  accused  (again 
the  word  "criminals"  is  often  used) 
and  more  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
victims  of  crime.  Those  genuinely  in- 
terested in  addressing  themselves  to  the 
question  of  what  can  be  done  for  the 
victims  of  crime  have  a  host  of  preven- 
tive or  restorative  measures  to  consider. 
Among  them  are  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding public  compensation  for  the  vic- 
tims of  crime,  improvement  of  prison 
rehabilitation  programs,  effective  pro- 
grams to  combat  the  causes  of  crime, 
improvement  of  police  personnel  and 
methods,  control  of  guns  and  other 
weapons,  and  improvement  of  private 
security  measures.  All  of  these  require 
more  effort,  of  course,  than  simply 
dispensing  with  procedural  safeguards 
for  the  accused.  Yet  how  can  it  seri- 
ously be  thought  that  the  latter  pro- 
vides comparable  benefit  to  the  victims 
or  prospective  victims  of  crime?  To 
focus  on  providing  retributive  gratifi- 
cation for  the  victim  is  a  base  and 
primitive  social  response  to  crime,  a 
response  all  the  more  degraded  and  de- 
grading to  the  extent  we  are  willing  to 
risk  visiting  the  retribution  on  the  wrong 
man.  As  to  the  possible  deterrent  effect 
of  short-shrift  procedures  on  future 
criminal  activities,  another  of  the  les- 
sons of  history  is  that  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  overestimate  the  deterrent  value  of 
harsher  treatment  of  those  whom  the 
community  holds  up  as  examples.  A 
well-known  illustration  is  that  pick- 
pocketing and  petty  thievery  were  not 
eliminated  in  early  English  history  by 
making  them  punishable  by  death.  Be- 
sides, when  the  harshness  is  manifested 
by  debasing  the  procedures  by  which 
guilt  is  ascertained,  a  prospective  crim- 
inal could  logically  conclude  that  all 
the  more  reason  exists  for  committing 
crime  since  punishment  is  not  being 
accurately  restricted  to  those  actually 
guilty  and  therefore  he  risks  punish- 
ment  whether   or   not   he    commits    a 


crime.  Regardless  ot  such  speculations, 
my  basic  conviction  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion one  way  or  another  of  detailed 
questions  of  criminal  procedure  is  un- 
likely to  have  any  appreciable  effect 
on  crime  deterrence.  The  proposition 
that  people  commit  crimes  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  caught  is  difficult 
to  accept  in  itself.  To  add  to  it  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  relying  on  their 
knowledge  of  details  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure and  their  anticipation  of  bene- 
fiting from  the  anticipated  application 
of  a  procedural  rule  in  their  case  should 
they  be  caught  seems  to  me  to  result  in 
an  accumulation  of  highly  dubious 
premises  that  cannot  begin  to  offer  a 
convincing  reason  for  sacrifice  of  our 
procedural  guarantees.  If  indeed  some 
persons  are  relying  on  a  vague  notion 
that  the  courts  will  cushion  them  against 
punishment  for  their  crimes  if  their 
plans  to  escape  detection  should  go 
awry,  I  cannot  escape  the  belief  that 
such  reliance  is  likely  to  be  founded  on 
the  extravagant  and  exaggerated  de- 
nunciations of  the  courts  widely  cir- 
culated by  some  politicians  and  ele- 
ments of  the  press.  These  luridly  dis- 
torted interpretations  offer  the  prospec- 
tive perpetrator  of  crime  much  more 
basis  for  encouragement  than  anything 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  or  done. 
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The  Role  of  the  Judge 

in  the  Modern  Administration 

of  Criminal  Justice 


By  J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr.,  '39 
United  States  Circuit  Judge 


"\V/"hat  is  the  proper  role  of  a  judge 
W  in  our  society? 
With  respect  to  the  criminal  law, 
the  judge's  function  is  to  be  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  community.  It 
is  sometimes  harder  to  be  it  than  to 
know  what  it  is.  Leniency  from  the 
bench  requires  much  more  moral 
courage  than  does  harshness.  My  job 
would  have  been  easier  when  I  held 
criminal  court  if  I  had  been  unaware 
of  the  constant  criticism  that  the  coun- 
try is  going  to  the  dogs  because  the 
judges  are  mollycoddling  the  criminals. 
It  isn't  so.  Indeed,  some  of  our  trouble 
has  been  caused  and  brought  about  by 
the  historic  harshness  of  trial  judges  in 
America.  Perhaps  because  we  are  a 
young  country,  we  treat  persons  con- 
victed of  crime,  especially  property 
crimes  and  those  involving  moral  con- 
cepts, more  harshly  than  any  other 
civilized  nation. 

No  judge  is  wise  enough  to  determine 
precisely  how  long  a  man  ought  to  be 
imprisoned.  Parole  boards  can  do  it 
much  better  than  judges — not  because 
they  are  smarter,  but  because  they  have 
much  more  information  about  the  pris- 
oner   and    of   a    more    reliable    sort — 
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how  he  gets  along  with  other  prisoners, 
his  attitude  toward  guards,  willingness 
to  work,  and  general  behavior.  All 
sentences  ought  to  be,  in  effect,  in- 
determinate; and  to  protect  against  dis- 
parity of  sentence — the  greatest  single 
demoralizing  factor  in  prison — sen- 
tences longer  than  a  certain  maximum 
ought  to  be  reviewable  by  appellate 
courts.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
this  summer  passed  legislation  per- 
mitting the  federal  appellate  courts  to 
review,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
imposition  of  sentences  in  the  district 
courts.  Unfortunately,  the  House  did 
not  approve  this  legislation.  It  is  ironic 
that  it  is  almost  always  the  sentence 
below  that  is  the  real  grievance  on 
appeal — but  it  cannot  be  attacked  ex- 
cept obliquely.  America  is  the  only 
civilized  country  in  the  world  that  per- 
mits one  judge  to  finally  and  irre- 
vocably determine  punishment.  I  often 
wished  when  I  was  a  trial  judge  that 
my  sentences  might  be  reviewed,  and  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
any  trial  judge,  lacking  omniscience, 
could  feel  otherwise.  To  limit  appel- 
late judges  to  the  periphery  of  the 
criminal  trial — without  power  to  go 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  grievance — 
is  like  permitting  the  doctor  treating 
cancer  every  method  of  treatment  ex- 
cept surgery — which  is  sometimes  the 
only  expedient. 


When  trial  judges  impose  harsh  sen- 
tences they  unwittingly  invite  bad  ad- 
jective law  from  appellate  courts.  It 
is  hard  for  an  appellate  court  judge 
faced  with  an  unconscionable  sentence 
in  the  court  below  to  wash  his  hands 
like  Pontius  Pilate,  and  he  is  sorely 
tempted,  if  he  has  a  heart,  to  find 
prejudicial  error  where  there  was  none 
until  he  discerned  it.  Hard  cases  make 
bad  law,  and  harsh,  unconscionable 
sentences  invite  innovations  in  criminal 
procedure.  If  appellate  courts  were 
given  the  power  to  review  and  reduce 
the  sometimes  absurd  sentences  in  the 
inferior  courts,  the  understandable 
temptation  to  afford  the  victim  a  new 
trial  by  further  and  dubious  refinements 
of  criminal  procedure  would  be  re- 
moved. We  really  have  it  backwards: 
there  ought  to  be  more  restraint  on  the 
trial  bench  and  less  on  the  appellate 
bench  with  respect  to  sentencing,  and 
if  there  were,  the  result  might  be  nearer 
what  we  want:  enlightened  punishment 
that  is  quick  and  certain. 

I  think  I  detect  an  increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  efficacy  of  the  short  sen- 
tence, which  I  define  as  three  days  to 
three  years,  depending  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crime.  Short  sentences  pro- 
mote rehabilitation.  When  a  prisoner 
has  served  five  or  ten  years  or  longer, 
he  often  comes  out  bragging  that  he 
built  his  time  standing  on  his  head  and 


could  do  it  again.  With  that  attitude, 
he  likely  will. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  long  sentences 
are  never  necessary.  Indeed,  the  last 
sentence  that  I  passed  as  a  trial  judge, 
and  the  last  one  that  I  shall  ever  pass, 
thank  heavens,  was  for  the  maximum 
ten  years  permitted  by  the  statute.  If 
I  could  have  done  so,  I  might  have  made 
it  fifteen  or  even  twenty  because  I  be- 
came convinced  that  this  person  was 
dangerous  to  society.  In  about  fifteen 
years  he  will  become  forty  years  of  age, 
and  hopefully,  his  sociopathic  tenden- 
cies may  diminish  sufficiently  to  permit 
him  freedom.  I  did  not  quite  tell  the 
truth:  I  sentenced  this  individual  to  a 
ten-year  indeterminate  sentence — so 
that  if  the  prison  doctors  and  the  pa- 
role board  should  find  some  miraculous 
change  of  personality  he  can  be  re- 
leased at  any  time  and  long  before  the 
expiration  of  the  full  period.  But  I 
doubt  that  he  will  be. 

The  state  criminal  trial  judge,  like 
his  federal  counterpart,  has  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  hog  on  ice  in  sentencing 
those  who  plead  guilty  or  are  convicted 
of  crime.  I  see  no  justification  for 
such  inscrutible  finality.  Given  too 
much  power  in  this  area,  incongruously, 
he  is  sometimes  given  too  little  in 
others.  For  instance,  in  North  Carolina 
he  cannot  even  permit  a  defendant  to 
waive  trial  by  jury  and  himself  hear 
and  determine  the  case.  Nor  can  he,  in 
North  Carolina,  except  at  the  peril  of 
reversal,  even  ask  questions  of  wit- 
nesses during  the  course  of  a  trial.  Such 
questioning  may  be  considered  ver- 
boten  comment  on  the  evidence  and  this 
an  interference  with  trial  by  jury. 
The  role  of  the  state  trial  judge  is  thus 
unfortunately  reduced  to  little  more 
than  that  of  a  referee  at  a  prize-fight. 
Such  an  unusually  narrow  concept  of 
the  role  of  the  trial  judge  in  North 
Carolina  probably  has  its  historical 
basis  in  the  behavior  of  Governor 
Tryon's  judges  when  Carolina  was  a 
crown  colony. 

The  role  of  the  federal  trial  judge  in 
criminal  cases  is  quite  different  in  con- 
cept, but  not  as  different  as  one  might 
expect  in  actual  practice.  Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  Although 
state  trial  judges  are  justifiably  fearful 
of  asking  too  many  questions,  it  is  not 
unheard  of  for  a  state  judge  to  inquire 


of  counsel  in  the  presence  of  the  jury 
whether  or  not  a  certain  line  of  inquiry 
has  been  pursued  and  whether  counsel 
may  wish  to  pursue  it.  Usually  counsel 
do. 

Federal  trial  judges  are  sometimes 
called  "common  law  judges."  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter,  in  Johnson  v.  United 
States,  described  the  power  of  a  federal 
trial  judge,  similar  in  scope  and  responsi- 
bility to  that  of  a  common  law  judge, 
in  these  words:  "Federal  judges  are  not, 
referees  at  prizefights  but  function- 
aries of  justice."  Thus  a  federal  judge, 
unlike  his  North  Carolina  counterpart, 
may  properly  participate  in  the  trial — 
even  to  the  extent  of  himself  calling  and 
examining  witnesses  to  elicit  the  truth. 
Everyone  agrees  a  trial  judge  ought  to 
have   such   power — except  lawyers. 

The  role  of  both  state  and  federal 
trial  judges  is  now  being  changed, 
sometimes  quite  specifically,  by  con- 
stitutional and  other  procedural  de- 
cisions of  the  appellate  courts.  The 
bump-on-a-long  concept  of  the  state 
trial  judge  is  being  forced  into  retreat 
before  such  well  known  gentlemen  as 
the  famous  Japanese  Ex  Mero  Motu  and 
his  Italian  cousin  Sua  Sponte.  Increas- 
ingly, affirmative  duties  are  being  put 
upon  the  trial  judge,  whether  he  be  state 
or  federal,  and  whether  or  not  judicial 
action  has  been  initiated  or  moved  by 
counsel.  Nowadays  the  trial  judge  may 
himself  be  compelled  to  control  and  di- 
rect the  course  of  the  trial — without 
regard  to  what  is  suggested  to  him  by 
adversaries.  I  suspect  that  this  trend 
will  continue,  and  if  it  does,  the  ad- 
versary nature  of  our  system  will  in- 
evitably diminish.  For  example,  al- 
ready the  trial  judge  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  have  an  affirmative 
duty,  without  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
counsel,  to  stop  the  trial  and  initiate  a 
mental  competency  inquiry:  to  grant  a 
continuance  although  none  has  been 
requested;  to  himself  determine  the 
voluntariness  of  a  confession  before 
permitting  the  jury  to  make  a  like  de- 
termination; to  see  to  it  that  a  defen- 
dant understands  his  constitutional 
rights  and  not  to  leave  the  imparting  of 
that  information  to  defendant's  counsel; 
to  see  to  it  that  any  waiver  of  consti- 
tional  right  is  understandingly  made 
even  though  a  defendant  has  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  in  making  his  de- 


cision; to  charge  the  jury  on  every  es- 
sential element  of  the  offense  and  to  do 
so  correctly — whether  requested  or  not 
by  counsel. 

These  are  simply  a  few  of  the  side 
effects  upon  judges  of  the  current  revo- 
lution in  criminal  procedure.  Little, 
if  anything,  is  presently  being  done  to 
the  substantive  criminal  law.  As  Pro- 
fessor Mueller  says  in  the  introduction 
to  the  1965  edition  of  his  and  Jerome 
Hall's  casebook  entitled  Criminal  Law 
and  Procedure:  "The  current  and  tem- 
porary over-emphasis  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  matters  of 
criminal  procedure — long  overdue  and 
welcome  for  the  most  part — may  make 
it  appear  to  some  that  criminal  law  is 
subordinate  to  procedure." 

It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  any- 
one can  know  very  accurately  what  the 
role  of  the  trial  and  appellate  judge 
will  become  in  the  area  of  criminal  law 
and  procedure.  It  is  no  one's  fault  that 
this  is  so,  but  certainly  legislative  de- 
fault has  brought  it  about.  The  judges, 
and  especially  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
entered  this  area  of  low  visibility  be- 
cause others  have  not  done  so.  Unlike 
legislative  bodies,  judges  have  no  power 
to  simply  sit  down  together  and  de- 
vise codes  of  criminal  procedure.  We 
must  proceed  in  the  only  method  avail- 
able to  us:  case-by-case  adjudication. 
The  result  is  inevitably  a  crazy  patch- 
auilt  of  partial  answers  and  many  un- 
answered questions.  What  America 
needs,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  carefully 
detailed  and  precisely  defined,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  code  of 
criminal  procedure  spelling  out  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  police 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  at  ev- 
ery stage  of  the  process  from  interroga- 
tion prior  even  to  suspicion,  on  through 
arrest,  trial,  appeal,  and  post-conviction 
remedies.  It  will  take  a  long  time,  if 
indeed  it  is  even  possible,  for  any  court 
or  system  of  courts  to  enunciate  such  a 
set  of  rules  in  the  case-by-case  adjudi- 
cation method.  Since  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  lacks  supervisory  power 
over  the  state  courts,  such  a  process  is 
impossible  of  achievement  except  at 
the  rather  high  price  of  converting 
criminal  procedure  into  constitutional 
law.  The  superstructure  that  does  ex- 
ist rests  largely  upon  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment    and    it    can    scarcely    be 
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expected  to  bear  the  full  load.  What 
we  need  are  uniform  codes  of  crim- 
inal procedure  which  can  only  be  given 
us  by  the  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. As  Judge  Henry  Friendly 
of  the  Second  Circuit  has  suggested,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
code  of  criminal  procedure  and  is  not 
well  adapted  to  that  end.  I  share  his 
doubt  that  we  can  find  a  home  for  every 
good  idea  and  enlightened  concept  in 
specific  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
I  think  the  ultimate  solution  must  be 
a  thorough  revision  and  enlargement  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure (and  state  codes)  to  incorporate 
and  make  explicit  the  case-by-case  pro- 
mulgations of  constitutional  dogma  to- 
gether with  rules  of  less  dignity  but  per- 
haps equal  validity. 

Now  a  word  about  the  duty  of  the 
judge  with  respect  to  decisions  of  a 
higher  court.  Judges  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeal  are,  of  course, 
bound  by  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  United  States  District 
Judges  are  likewise  bound  by  those  de- 
cisions, and  in  addition  bound  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  particular  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  circuit  within  which  the 
district  judge  sits.  The  duty  of  obedi- 
ence inheres  in  the  hierarchy  of  courts. 
Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  sense  in 
calling  the  highest  court  "supreme." 
But  judges  of  inferior  courts,  even  con- 
stitutional ones,  are  privileged  to  know 
and  appreciate  what  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son once  said:  "That  the  Supreme  Court 
is  not  final  because  it  is  infallible,  but 
is  infallible  because  it  is  final."  Thus 
our  duty  of  obedience  is  not  a  slavish 
one.  Nor  are  we  compelled  to  like 
every  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  even  pretend  that  we  do.  Our  rela- 
tionship is  more  one  of  propriety  than 
it  is  of  law  or  even  rules.  It  is  simply 
unbecoming  in  my  opinion  for  a  fed- 
eral judge  of  an  inferior  court  to  aim 
carping  criticism  at  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  would  not  do  so  for  two  reasons:  first, 
I  have  no  wish  or  inclination  to  do  it; 
and,  second,  if  I  had,  I  would  think 
it  highly  inappropriate. 

I  suggest  it  comes  to  this:  That  al- 
most every  federal  judge,  regardless  of 
his  background  and  personal  biases,  is 
himself  sensitive  enough  to  the  in- 
credible difficulty  of  decision  to  view 
the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  sympa- 
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thetically  even  when  in  disagreement 
with  its  decision.  The  Court  is,  after  all, 
constantly  engaged  in  making  hard  de- 
cisions. The  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  Court  are  of  a 
kind  that  would  defy  the  powers  of  the 
Delphic  Oracle  and  confound  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon.  No  thoughtful  per- 
son who  even  scans  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  in  a  single  year  can  be  amazed 
that  some  questions  are  resolved  by  a 
vote  of  five  to  four. 

Even  when  I  disagree  with  the  Court 
— and  I  sometimes  think  it  goes  too  far 
in  the  pursuit  of  valid  objectives — my 
reaction  is  really  not  so  much  one  of 
criticism  as  of  disappointment  that  these 
mere  mortals  in  awesome  positions  have 
not  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  better 
solution  to  an  insoluable  problem.  I 
am  slow  to  think  the  Court  is  "wrong" 
because  I  perceive  so  well  the  difficulty 
of  finding  what  is  "right." 

My  own  observation  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  of  the  Court  parallels  those 
students  of  history  who  think  that  the 
present  membership  is  relatively  very 
able  and  dedicated.  It  does  not  matter 
to  me  that  the  Court  is  not  entirely 
composed  of  persons  having  had  long 
experience  as  trial  and  appellate  judges. 
I  am  impatient  with  the  occasional 
bill  offered  in  the  Congress  to  provide 
that  such  experience  shall  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  future  appointments.  Such 
a  rule  would  have  denied  us  the  service 
of  Frankfurter,  Brandeis,  and  even  the 
great  Marshall.  The  Court  has  always 
made  policy  decisions,  and  it  is  its 
historic  function  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
think  that  judges  have  a  monopoly  on 
wisdom,  and  I  would  deplore  a  Su- 
preme Court  consisting  only  of  my 
brethren.  Finally,  I  respect  the  Court 
because  it  is  an  intellectually  honest 
court.  Not  even  the  Court's  enemies 
excoriate  it  more  mercilessly  than  do 
its  own  members.  Nor  does  the  Court 
itself  hold  itself  to  be  above  criticism. 
Typically,  Mr.  Justice  White,  in  Miran- 
da, says  that  if  the  Court  is  to  "an- 
nounce new  and  fundamental  policy  to 
govern  certain  aspects  of  our  affairs,  it 
is  wholly  legitimate  to  examine  the 
mode  of  this  or  any  other  constitu- 
tional decision  .  .  .  and  to  inquire  into 
the  advisibility  of  its  end  product  in 
terms  of  the  long  range  interest  of  the 
country." 


But  something  else  he  says  in  the 
same  opinion  is  even  more  concise  and 
contains  both  strong  criticism  of  the 
Court  and  a  firm  defense  of  its  func- 
tion.   It  is  worth  reading: 

That  the  Court's  holding  today  is  neither 
compelled  nor  even  strongly  suggested  by 
the  language  of  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
is  at  odds  with  American  and  English 
legal  history,  and  involves  a  departure 
from  a  long  line  of  precedent  does  not 
prove  either  that  the  Court  is  wrong  or 
unwise  in  its  present  reinterpretation  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  It  does,  how- 
ever, underscore  the  obvious — that  the 
Court  has  not  discovered  or  found  the 
law  in  making  today's  decision,  nor  has  it 
derived  it  from  some  irrefutable  sources; 
what  it  has  done  is  to  make  new  law  and 
new  policy  in  much  the  same  way  that  it 
has  in  the  course  of  interpreting  other 
great  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  what  the  Court  historically  has  done. 
Indeed,  it  is  what  it  must  do  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  until  and  unless  there  is  some 
fundamental  change  in  the  constitutional 
distribution  of  governmental  powers. 

Cardozo  somewhere  speaks  dispar- 
agingly of  the  judge  who  needlessly 
sacrifices  justice  because  he  will  not  see 
that  it  can  be  squared  with  law,  and  thus 
"plunges  the  knife  with  averted  gaze." 
The  true  role  of  the  judge  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  is  the 
same  on  the  civil  side  of  the  docket:  to 
concern  himself  to  find  a  way  within  the 
framework  of  the  law  to  a  just  result. 


The  Honorable  J.  Braxton  Craven, 
Jr.,  '39,  is  a  circuit  judge  on  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Judicial 
Circuit.  This  court  hears  appeals  from 
lower  court  decisions  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Maryland.  Prior  to  receiving  his 
present  appointment,  Judge  Craven  was 
chief  judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  also  served  for  five  years  as  a 
special  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
North  Carolina.  A  resident  of  Morgan- 
ton,  North  Carolina,  he  studied  for_  his 
law  degree  at  Harvard  University.  Judge 
Craven's  great-grandfather,  Braxton 
Craven,  was  the  first  president  of  Trinity 
College,  which  later  became  Duke  Uni- 
versity. This  paper  was  adapted  from 
one  he  presented  at  a  seminar  sponsored 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  and  the  Institute  of  Government 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 


Judge  Craven:   "I  am  stow  to  think  the  Court  is  'wrong'  because  1  perceive  so  well  the  difficulty  of  finding  what  is  'right. 
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Class  agents  leaving  the  new  Alumni  House  after  their  annual  meeting  on  October  7:  Preparing  for  a  record  Loyalty  Fund  goal 


News  of  Alumni 


UNLIKE  THE  STOCK  MARKET,  the 
Duke  Loyalty  Fund,  since  1953,  has 
gone  in  only  one  direction.  Up.  Each 
year  has  been  a  record  year  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  money  contributed  by 
alumni  and  friends  to  help  defray  the 
University's  annual  operating  expenses. 
Last  year,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth 
annual  campaign,  $801,718.21  had 
been  received  from  15,432  donors. 
This  was  a  record.  But  it  was  only 
the  second  stage  of  a  three-stage  effort 
that — if  successful — will  increase  the 
University's  income  from  annual  giv- 
ing by  42.5  per  cent  over  a  three-year 
period. 

Some  raised  eyebrows  were  observed 
when  this  great  an  increase  was  first 
suggested  at  a  meeting  cf  the  Duke 
University  National  Council  in  June, 
1965.  At  that  time,  the  Eighteenth  An- 
nual Loyalty  Fund  Campaign,  with  a 
goal  of  $575,000,  was  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  numerous  people  felt  that 
the  effort  required  of  alumni  and 
friends  to  reach  this  goal  had  taxed 
their  resources  almost  to  capacity. 
But  the  National  Council  unanimously 
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adopted  the  three-stage  increase.  Ac- 
cording to  the  timetable  the  council  set 
forth,  intermediate  goals  of  $675,000 
and  $800,000  would  be  raised  in  1965- 
66  and  1966-67  respectively.  The  third 
stage  of  the  increase,  a  $  1 ,000,000  goal, 
was  scheduled  for  1967-68. 

It   is   a   matter   of  record   now   that 


alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
surpassed  the  two  intermediate  goals. 
During  the  1965-66  campaign,  15,133 
persons  contributed  $678,725.52.  In  the 
twentieth  campaign,  which  ended  last 
June  30,  $801,718.21  was  contributed 
by  15,432  donors.  A  successful  foun- 
dation had  been  laid  for  the  third  and 


Agents  were  received  at  a  cortee  hour  prior  to  the  workshop:  Sipping  down  to  work. 


final  step  toward  the  $1,000,000  goal. 
But  it  would  be  the  most  difficult  step 
of  all. 

This  difficulty — and  the  importance 
of  surmounting  the  difficulty — was  em- 
phasized on  October  7  when  the 
Twenty-first  Annual  Loyalty  Fund  Cam- 
paign was  formally  launched  at  a  class 
agents'  workshop  in  the  new  Alumni 
House  on  West  Campus.  Approxi- 
mately eighty-five  agents  and  their 
spouses,  some  coming  from  as  far- 
away as  Florida  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
attended  the  workshop  to  learn  the  in- 
tricacies of  raising  $1,000,000.  These 
and  other  agents  throughout  the  United 
States  will  be  responsible  for  sending 
solicitation  letters  to  their  classmates  at 
four  intervals  during  their  phase  of  the 
campaign.  Although  advance  gift  so- 
licitation had  been  conducted  before  the 
class  agents  arrived  for  the  workshop, 
their  meeting  has  traditionally  marked 
the  formal  beginning  of  each  year's 
campaign.  In  addition,  the  mail  solici- 
tation conducted  by  class  agents  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  spring  by  an  area  campaign 
which  consists  of  personal  calls  by 
hundreds  of  alumni  upon  individuals 
who  have  not  contributed  at  that  time. 
These  joint  efforts — if  the  past  gives 
any  indication — will  result  in  the  Uni- 
versity's having  attained  an  annual  giv- 
ing goal  that  some  people  thought  could 
not  be  achieved  in  such  a  short  time. 

The  workshop,  as  well  as  a  luncheon 
which  followed,  was  presided  over  by 
Henry  W.  Marshall  '35,  class  agent 
representative  to  the  National  Council. 
In  addition  to  presiding  at  the  formal 
launching  of  what  has  to  be  called  the 
most  important  campaign  in  Loyalty 
Fund  history,  Mr.  Marshall  had  the 
distinction  of  presiding  over  the  first 
official  function  to  be  held  in  the  alumni 
department's  new  quarters. 

Since  1930,  the  year  West  Campus 
was  occupied,  the  department  had  been 
scattered  throughout  four  floors  of  the 
Union.  Developing  a  sense  of  cohesive- 
ness  within  the  department  was  diffi- 
cult at  best — and  climbing  four  flights 
of  stairs  several  times  daily  was  just 
plain  exhausting.  Also,  alumni  seldom 
were  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  de- 
partment's operations  when  they  re- 
turned to  campus  since  they  usually 
saw  only  those  few  offices  on  ground 
level. 


Henry  W.   Marshall   '35   presiding  at   the  workshop:    Emphasizing   the  difficulty. 


Now,  however,  the  alumni  depart- 
ment is  centrally  located  in  the  former 
residence  of  University  President  Doug- 
las M.  Knight.  Sometime  ago,  when 
Dr.  Knight  moved  into  the  new  Uni- 
versity House  in  Duke  Forest,  it  was 
decided  to  renovate  his  old  residence 
for  the  alumni  department.  This  was 
accomplished  in  September,  and  the 
department  was  moved  into  its  new 
home,  known  officially  as  Alumni 
House,  in  time  for  the  class  agents 
meeting  on  October  7.  Although  not  all 
the  furniture  had  arrived  by  that  date, 
even  that  problem  has  since  been  solved, 
and  now  the  department  looks  forward 
to  greeting  alumni  in  complete  quarters. 

Homecoming  Came 

Homecoming  on  October  21  was  a 
success  in  every  way  except  for  the 
score.  Clemson  won  the  football  game 
13-7.  Even  so,  the  game  was  a  specta- 
tor's delight — just  as  many  other  events 


were  during  the  weekend. 

First  of  all  there  was  the  Homecom- 
ing Queen  and  her  court.  Pamela  Davis 
'68,  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
was  crowned  queen  Friday  evening  at 
the  Homecoming  Show  in  Page  Audi- 
torium. In  addition.  East  Campus  coeds 
presented  skits.  larvis  House  placed 
first  in  the  competition  and  Southgate 
won  second  place. 

Prior  to  the  show,  visitors  were  able 
to  wander  about  the  campus  to  view 
displays  that  had  been  erected  by  West 
Campus  inhabitants.  Awards  in  this 
competition  went  to  House  P,  freshmen; 
BOG,  independents;  and  Delta  Tau 
Delta,  fraternities. 

An  annual  favorite  of  alumni,  of 
course,  is  the  Alumni  Barbecue  in  the 
Indoor  Stadium.  Approximately  900 
alumni  ate  here  before  going  down  to 
Wade  Stadium  for  the  game.  And  a 
few  hours  later  it  was  like  the  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers  had  been  brought  back  to 
life:  "Wait'll  next  year"  was  the  word. 
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The  Marching  Band  in  years  gone  by:  Things  aren't  what  they  used  to  be  (see  p.  2). 


Class  Notes     21 


NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend Duke  as  undergraduates,  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are   usually   listed  under  the   earlier  class. 

HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 
NEXT 
REUNION: 
COMMENCEMENT  1968 

On  Sept.  10  Settle  Bunn  and  Mrs.  Bunn 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary at  their  home,  Gold  Leaf  Farm, 
Spring  Hope,  N.  C.  With  them  were  their 
children,  including  Braxton  C,  '46  of 
Spring  Hope;  Esper  Nan  Bunn  Cummings 
(Mrs.  R.  E.)  R.N.,  B.S.N.  *42,  Asheboro, 
N.  C;  Spruill  G.,  C.E.  '59  of  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C;  and  Ruth  Craig  Bunn  '47, 
widow  of  Charles  I.  Bunn  '39,  of  Spring 
Hope. 
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MARRIED:  Ray  J.  Tysor  to  Mrs.  Ruby 
H.  Robinson  on  June  4.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1974 


Dr.  G.  Clifton  Ervtn  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  Pfeiffer  Col- 
lege, Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

*~%  "T    NEXT 

JL    J      REUNION:    1971 

Benjamin  U.  Ratchford  a.m.  (ph.d.  '32), 
vice  president  and  senior  adviser  and  di- 
rector of  research  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Richmond,  retired  on  October  1. 
For  many  years  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  at  Duke,  he  joined 
the  Reserve  Bank  in  1960.  He  and  Mrs. 
Ratchford,  the  former  Laura  Deaton  '28, 
live  in  Richmond. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


Elizabeth  Clarke   lives  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,    and    is    Staff    Assistant,    Passenger 


Traffic  Department,  for  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Company,  the  only  woman  to 
hold  such  a  position. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1969 


Two  Duke  graduates,  Harold  Kernodle 
(m.d.  '39),  a  surgeon  of  Burlington,  N.  C, 
and  Dr.  Henry  O.  Lineberger,  Jr.,  '50, 
a  dentist  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  were  appointed 
to  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Com- 
mission by  the  Governor  in  September. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1968 


Margaret  Adams  Harris  (ll.b.  '40),  wife 
of  R.  Kennedy  Harris  '37,  ll.b.  '40,  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  was  one  of  five  Mothers 
of  the  Year  chosen  by  the  local  Merchants 
Association  last  spring.  In  addition  to  prac- 
ticing her  profession  on  a  part-time  basis, 
she  is  serving  on  the  Greensboro  Board  of 
Education,  is  a  member  of  Altrusa  Club,  is 
active  in  her  church  and  helps  Duke  in 
many  ways,  currently  being  on  the  Alumni 
Admissions  Committee.  The  Harris  fam- 
ily includes  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Dr.  William  A.  Woodcock  practices  in- 
ternal medicine  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Calvin  C.  Linnemann  a.m.,  former  su- 
perintendent of  schools  for  Alamance 
County  in  North  Carolina,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
in  Washington  as  a  grant  specialist. 

Carol  Seeley  Scott,  wife  of  Harley 
A.  Scott  '42,  ph.d.  '53,  and  Anna  Ruth 
Scott  Hook  '46,  m.r.e.  '47,  wife  of  Ray 
Hook  b.d.  '49,  earned  m.a.t.  degrees  from 
Winthrop  College  which  were  awarded  in 
August.  Both  are  residents  of  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C,  where  Mrs.  Scott  is  librarian  at  the 
local  high  school  and  vice  president  and 
president-elect  of  the  South  Carolina  Li- 
brary Association,  and  Mrs.  Hook  is  a 
teacher  in  the  public  school  system. 
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SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY:    1968 


Sarah  Cole  Alexander  is  assistant  dean 
of  students  at  North  Carolina  Wesleyan 
College,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  having  pre- 
viously served  as  director  of  auxiliary 
enterprises.  The  wife  of  John  C.  (Chuck) 
Alexander  '42,  she  is  also  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  one  a  high  school  student  and 


the    other    a    senior    pre-medical    student 
and  varsity  football  player  at  Duke. 

Claude  O.  Sykes  and  his  family  have 
returned  to  Durham  to  make  their  home. 
He  is  marketing  director  for  General  Tele- 
phone Company  of  the  Southeast. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Leo  Hughes  Wilson,  Jr.  (m.d.  '47),  a 
plastic  and  reconstructive  surgeon  in  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  is  president-elect  of  Sarasota 
County  Medical  Society  and  a  past  presi- 
dent of  Florida  State  Society  of  Plastic 
and  Reconstructive  Surgery.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  four  sons. 
BORN:  Fifth  child  and  second  daughter 
to  C.  Robert  Rute  and  Mrs.  Rute,  Easton, 
Pa.,  on  Nov.  12,  1966.  Named  Maria 
Jane. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


William  H.  Gardner,  Jr.,  c.e.  a  consult- 
ing engineer  of  Durham,  has  been  reap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Building  Code  Council  by  the  Governor. 
Rev.  William  R.  Wolfe  is  minister  of 
The  First  Congregational  Church,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


J.  E.  Burnside,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
American  Credit  Corporation  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  has  recently  been  elected  President 
of  the  American  Industrial  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 

Myers  B.  Curtis  b.d.,  superintendent 
of  the  Fayetteville  District  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Arkansas,  was  given  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  by 
Hendrix  College  at  its  June  Commence- 
ment. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Sydney  A.  Larkin,  Elaine  Sullivan  Lar- 
kin  '48  and  their  five  children,  a  daughter 
and  four  sons,  live  in  Arcadia,  Calif.  Mr. 
Larkin  is  manager  of  The  Broadway  De- 
partment Store  in  Anaheim,  and  Mrs. 
Larkin,  in  addition  to  looking  after  her 
family,  is  a  member  of  the  Recreation  and 
Parks  Commission  of  the  City  of  Arcadia. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1968 


Roland  F.  Dorman  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  actuary  at  Aetna  Insur- 
ance Company,  an  affiliate  of  Connecticut 


General  Life  Insurance  Company,  where 
he  has  been  serving  as  second  vice  presi- 
dent, reinsurance.  Mr.  Dorman,  who  is 
married  and  has  two  daughters,  makes 
his  home  in  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Dwight  E.  McCormick,  president  of 
Glenn  E.  McCormick  Company,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
Florida  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 
He  and  Mrs.  McCormick  have  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 
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NEXT 

REUNION:    1968 


Jack  E.  Freeze  m.e.  is  marketing  man- 
ager for  industrial  and  utility  products  for 
American  Standard.  He  makes  his  home 
in  Farmington,  Mich. 

Carl  E.  Helm  is  a  research  psychologist 
for  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

H.  Brooks  James  ph.d.  is  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  at 
North  Carolina  State  University.  Last 
year  he  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  in 
Agriculture  by  the  North  Carolina  Grange. 

Dr.  James  R.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Florida  Medical  Center,  is 
presently  located  at  the  Greenville  Med- 
ical Center,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
ADOPTED:  A  son  by  Dr.  James  G. 
Carr  and  Sara  Ann  Creech  Carr  '52, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.    Named  Gavin  Patrick. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


On  Jan.  1,  Thomas  R.  Greenleaf  of 
Downington,  Pa.,  was  made  executive  vice 
president  of  Chemical  Leaman  Tank  Lines. 
He  and  his  wife,  Jane  Chivers  Green- 
leaf,  have  four  sons. 
MARRIED:  Anna  Wolf  Knotts  to  Eu- 
gene M.  Hartis  on  Aug.  9.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Robert  A.  Dun- 
can and  Mrs.  Duncan,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
July   19.    Named  Mark  Cameron. 

First  child  and  son  to  Dr.  Robert  Eu- 
gene Dye  and  Elaine  Eyster  Dye  '56, 
m.d.  '60,  New  York  City,  on  Aug.  22. 
Named  Robert  Eugene,  Jr. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Robert  T.  Peterson,  Jr.,  who  holds  the 
m.d.  degree  from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, is  in  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Fulton,  Ky.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Anne  Latta,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  and  they  have  a 
son  and  two  daughters. 


MARRIED:  Mary  Jane  Lockhart  to 
William  G.  Gosling  on  Aug.  12.  Resi- 
dence: Hillsborough,  N.  C. 
BORN:  A  son  to  Robert  A.  Melton 
(m.d.  '54)  and  Sara  Turner  Melton  '61, 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  4.  Named 
John  Alexander. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Frank  T.  Crawford,  a  major  in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force,  is  a  navigator  at  Grand  Forks 
AFB,  N.  D.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command. 

Robert  M.  Price  is  vice  president  and 
general  sales  manager  for  Control  Data 
Corporation  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  A  na- 
tive of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  he  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1961. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


On  June  1  Sanford  Goldstone  ph.d.  be- 
came professor  and  head,  psychology  di- 
vision, Department  of  Psychiatry,  Cornell 
University  Medical  College.  He  and  his 
wife,  Roslyn  B.  Goldstone  '52,  live  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sam  Northrop,  Jr.,  vice  president  and 
head  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  office  in  Washington,  N.  C,  has 
been  moved  to  Raleigh  as  head  of  the 
banking  department's  out-of-town  division, 
serving  customers  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Mary  Lou  Jacobs. 

J.  Malloy  Owen,  III,  b.d.  is  minister 
of  St.  Mark's,  a  new,  fast-growing  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  is 
also  in  his  thirteenth  year  of  telecasting  a 
religious  program  known  as  "The  Circuit 
Rider." 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Donald  J.  Richardson  (l  '56)  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Williams,  Inc. 

Joel  B.  True  (ll.b.  '55)  is  Washing- 
ton representative,  Marketing/International 
Economic  Affairs,  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers. 
MARRIED:  William  P.  Hargraves,  Jr., 
to  Frances  Donaldson  Martin  on  Sept.  9. 
Residence:    Long  Beach,  Calif: 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Charner  W.  Bramlett  m.d.  is  chief  of 

surgery  at  Corpus  Christi  Naval  Hospital. 

Margaret  C.  ("Jo")  Duncan,  formerly 
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Trust  a  Texan  like  Herb  Stier  to 
describe  the  life  insurance  business  as  a 
challenging  new  territory  just  waiting  to 
be  explored! 

But  Herb's  a  man  who  should  know. 
After  college,  he  spent  seven  years  in 
retailing— then  joined  Mass  Mutual  in 
1965.  A  single  year  later,  he  ended  up 
with  more  individual  life  policies  to  his 
credit  than  any  other  man  in  the  com- 
pany!  Total  sales . . .  $1,789,974! 

"It's  a  great  business  to  be  in,"  says 
Herb.  You're  on  your  own.  You're  sell- 
ing a  product  that  benefits  the  purchaser 
more  than  it  does  the  seller.  And  you  can 
be  highly  creative— you're  free  to  put 
your  own  ideas,  your  own  imagination 
to  work  where  you  think  best. 

"What's  more,  with  Mass  Mutual, 
you've  got  a  great  company  behind  you. 
You  know,  a  lot  of  companies  offer  all 
kinds  of  help  at  the  outset,  but  darned 
few  are  ready  to  commit  the  time  and 
money  that's  really  needed  to  get  you  on 
your  feet.  The  people  at  Mass  Mutual 
really  put  themselves  out  to  make  you 
successful. 

"And  let's  not  forget  the  personal 
rewards.  Both  my  wife  and  I  agree  that 
we've  found  more  in  the  way  of  friend- 
ship, pride  of  accomplishment,  all-'round 
satisfaction  than  we'd  ever  have  found 
elsewhere.  Not  to  mention  far  greater 
financial  success! 

"If  these  are  your  goals,  too,  I'd 
suggest  you  write  Mr.  Charles  H.  Schaaff , 
President,  Mass  Mutual,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  01101.  By  the  way,  he 
started  out  as  an  agent  himself!" 

^"J       MASSACHUSETTS      MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


ORGANIZED  IES1 


Some  of  the  Duke  alumni  in  Massachusetts  Mutual  service: 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Jacksonville  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York       William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office       William  H.  Patty,  '54,  Greensboro 

T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York         Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 


resident  supervisor  at  the  U.N.C.-G  rec- 
reation center,  is  teaching  this  year  at  St. 
Mary's  Junior  College,  Raleigh. 

Charles  W.  Estus  b.d.  (a.m.  '60)  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at 
Clark   University,  Worcester,   Mass. 

Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Jr.,  trust  officer 
of  Central  Carolina  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, Durham,  was  graduated  in  Sep- 
tember from  the  National  Trust  School  at 
Northwestern  University. 
MARRIED:  Robert  M.  Chandler,  Jr., 
to  Betty  Carol  Morton  on  Aug.  19.  Resi- 
dence: Charlotte,  N.  C. 

William  I.  Wooten,  Jr.,  to  Donna  K. 
Stowe  on  Aug.  26.  Residence:  Greenville, 
N.  C. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
LaVern  Olney  Lankford  (Mrs.  Robert 
J.)  and  Mr.  Lankford,  Dallas,  Texas,  on 
July  4.    Named  Leigh  Elizabeth. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Robert  M.  Barker,  head  of  the  interna- 
tional department  for  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank,  Charlotte,  has  been  made 
a  vice  president  of  the  bank. 

Dr.  (Capt.)  Verne  S.  Caviness,  Jr., 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School 
who  studied  medical  pathology  at  Oxford 
(England)  University,  has  completed  the 
orientation  course  for  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  Medical  Service  and  has  been 
assigned  to  Japan  to  practice  as  a  neurol- 
ogist  with   the   Pacific   Air   Forces. 

Major  John  G.  Lodmell  (m.d.  '60) 
has  been  awarded  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  for  services  during  the  period 
July,  1965,  to  August,  1966,  at  Seoul 
Military  Hospital,  Korea,  where  he  was 
Chief  of  Medicine  and  Professional  Ser- 
vices. He  is  presently  assigned  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Surgery,  Walter  Reed  Army  In- 
stitute of  Research  as  a  medical  advisor 
to  the  surgical  shock  unit.  He,  his  wife, 
Susan  Maxwell  Lodmell  '63,  and  their 
three   children  live  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Richard  W.  Moll,  formerly  executive 
director  of  the  African  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram of  American  Universities,  has  be- 
come Director  of  Admissions  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Richard  B.  Saunders  is  the  district  sales 
manager  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany's Floor  Division,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Martha  Clyde  Davis  b.s.n.ed.,  associate 
professor  in  the  School  of  Nursing  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  has  re- 
ceived the  first  Lucile  Petry  Leone  Award 


George  M.  tvey  '20,  center,  a  University  trustee  and  executive  committee  member,  was  re- 
cently elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  company  president  by  his  son,  George  M.  Ivey,  Jr.,  '45,  left.  The  younger  Mr. 
Ivey  represents  the  third  generation  of  the  Ivey  family  to  head  the  company,  which  was 
founded  in  1900.    Another  alumnus,  Ervin  Jackson,  Jr.,  '49,  was  elected  vice  president. 


of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  for 
her  contributions  to  education  in  the  field 
of  psychiatric  nursing. 

Stanley  E.  Faye  (ll.b.  '60)  is  associated 
with  Pell  &  LeViness,  counsellors  at  law 
in  New  York  City. 

Lloyd  A.  Moriber  (m.d.  '62)  is  living 
in  North  Miami  and  is  practicing  ortho- 
pedic surgery  in  North  Miami  and  North 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Birdsall  S.  Viault  a.m.  (ph.d.  '63)  has 
recently  been  elected  a  member-at-large 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Zeta  Zeta  Tau 
fraternity.  He  is  the  executive  trustee  of 
Gamma  Kappa  chapter,  located  at  Adelphi 
University,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
history  department. 

Dr.  Dale  R.  Wiethe  is  chief  resident 
in  plastic  surgery  at  the  Christ  Hospital, 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

MARRIED:  Dr.  Roy  R.  Pool,  Jr.,  to 
Margit  Orgonyl  on  Aug.  19.  Residence: 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Patricia  R.  Roberts  ph.d.  to  Robert 
Pickette  on  Aug.  12.  Residence:  Outre- 
mont,  Quebec,  Canada. 
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TENTH 

REUNION: 


1968 


Beth  Cheesmond  m.a.t.  is  Mrs.  Wesley 
S.  Kohtz,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gordon  Firth,  managing  editor  of  Tex- 
tile World,  a  McGraw-Hill  publication  in 
New  York  City,  is  also  a  playwright.  At 
last  report  he  had  completed  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Crash  Helmet  and  was  seek- 
ing a  producer  for  it. 

The  June  4  Sunday  supplement  of  The 
St.     Petersburg     Times     featured     Carol 


Whitehurst  Holland  and  her  numerous 
activities,  chief  of  which  is  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded.  President  of  the  Pinellas 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  she  has 
helped  organize  a  committee  of  non- 
parents  to  operate  the  Peter  Pan  School  for 
pre-school-age  retarded  children.  She  and 
her  husband,  attorney  W.  Langston  Hol- 
land '57,  have  three  sons. 

Elizabeth  P.  Johnson  is  living  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  where  she  is  working  as  a 
systems  engineer  for  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation. 

A  note  from  Carol  Hess  Keim  says  that 
her  husband,  Walter  H.  Keim  '57,  has 
been  promoted  to  Major  and  is  the  opera- 
tions officer  in  the  VII  Corps  Surgeon's 
Office  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  where  they 
are  living. 

MARRIED:  Mabel  W.  Andrew  to  Vin- 
cent F.  Simonetti  on  Aug.  20.  Residence: 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Patricia  Joyce  Pierson  a.m.  to  Donald 
H.  Peterson  on  Aug.  12.  Residence: 
Evanston,  111. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Sherwood  Murray  Furman  and  Mrs. 
Furman,  Jackson,  Mich.,  on  Feb.  21. 
Named  Andrew  M. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Elizabeth  Corney  Kreps  and  Donald 
A.  Kreps,  Windsor,  Conn.,  on  June  16. 
Named  Carolyn  Ann. 
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NEXT 

REUNION: 


1969 


David  B.  Erwin  (ll.b.  '61),  an  Air  Force 
lawyer,  and  Janet  Brinkley  Erwin  a.m. 
'61   are  stationed  at  McChord  AFB,  Ta- 
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Robert  A.  Bisselle  '51  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Before 
joining  First  National,  he  was  associated 
with  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

coma.  Wash.,  after  two  years  in  the  French 
Liaison  Office,  Paris,  France. 

George  Jaspert  is  a  stockholder  and 
general  manager  for  Capital  City  Com- 
munications (WLUX)  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
He  is  responsible  for  program  coordination 
and  format,  advertising  sales,  personnel 
and  business  matters.  His  wife  is  the  for- 
mer Clara  Watters  '60,  and  they  have 
two  children. 

Floyd  D.  Sawyer  became  comptroller 
of  N.  C.  Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C.,  on  Sept.  1,  succeeding  W.  Jasper 
Smith  '23,  who  is  retiring.  Mr.  Sawyer 
had  been  chief  accountant  and  office  man- 
ager in  the  Duke  University  business  di- 
vision. He  is  married  to  the  former 
Marion  Buttrey  '51,  and  they  have  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

MARRIED:  Margaret  D.  Tyndall  (m.a.t. 
'63)  to  William  A.  Graham,  III,  on  Aug. 
26.  Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 
BORN:  A  son  to  Julian  Juergensmeyer 
(ll.b.  '63)  and  Mrs.  Juergensmeyer, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  July  21.  Named 
Conrad  Stuart. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Lota  Brian  Schmickel  and  Roy  D. 
Schmickel  m.d.  '61,  Towson,  Md.,  on 
Aug.   16.    Named  Suzanne  Oliver. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


James  J.  Connelly,  who  received  the 
m.a.  degree  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  June,  is  employed  by  Westinghouse 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Richard  P.  Dale  m.e.  is  an  engineer  for 


Jay  H.  Ostwalt  AM  '40,  PhD  jz,  wus  re- 
cently named  associate  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  registrar  at  Davidson  College. 
At  Davidson  since  1948,  he  is  en  associ- 
ate professor  of  education  and  psychology. 


DuPont,  in  Seaford,  Del.  He  is  married  to 
Patricia  Burris  Dale  '61,  and  they  have 
two  children. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Grimm  is  serving  with  an 
infantry  battalion,  the  First  Battalion,  Fifth 
Marine  Regiment,  in  Quang  Nam  Province, 
South  Vietnam. 

MARRIED:  Sam  Bundy,  Jr.,  to  Judith 
Lynn  Rose  on  Dec.  27.  Residence:  Bur- 
lington, N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Capt.  E.  A. 
Grimm  and  Mrs.  Grimm,  Laguna  Beach, 
Calif.,  on  July  10.  Named  Amy  Eliza- 
beth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Anne  Swany 
Ltjthi  (Mrs.  Richard  D.)  and  Mr.  Luthi, 
Irving,  Texas,  on  Jan.  21.  Named  James 
Reed. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


William  L.  Bondurant  ll.b.  of  Char- 
lotte, has  become  the  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege, Davidson,  N.  C.  He  will  also  serve 
as  legal  advisor  to  the  college. 

John  W.  Merck  ph.d.,  his  wife  and 
son  have  moved  from  Texas  to  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  where  he  is  with  Rand 
Corporation  as  a  member  of  the  Logistics 
Department.  He  is  working  with  the  per- 
sonnel project. 

MARRIED:  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Schuster 
to  Sima  Margolis  on  July  15.  Residence: 
Evansville,  Ind. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Robert  T. 
Knox  b.d.  and  Mrs.  Knox,  Springfield, 
Va.,  on  Aug.  8.    Named  Virginia  Karen. 


28 


C.  Roy  Keeney  '48  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  industrial  relations,  chemicals  and 
elastics,  for  the  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 
He  and  his  wife  and  daughter  now  make 
their    home    in    Greenwich,    Connecticut. 
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NEXT 

REUNION: 


1972 


Dr.  Millard  C.  Dunn,  Jr.,  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  English  at  Washington 
&  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.  He  re- 
ceived the  ph.d.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana  in  1966. 

E.  Wannamaker  Hardin,  Jr.  (b.d.  '67) 
is  business  manager  of  Brevard  College  in 
Brevard,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  McCausland  is  in  his 
first  year  of  residency  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Los  Angeles  County  General 
Hospital. 

MARRIED:  Nola  Carolyn  Coggin  m.a.t. 
to  David  L.  Holmes  d  on  Sept.  2.  Resi- 
dence: Williamsburg,  Va. 

Kay  George  to  George  F.  Middleton 
in  February,  1966.  Residence:  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md. 

Thomas  C.  Jones  to  Mary  Lee  Deans  on 
Aug.   19.    Residence:   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Hedgpeth  and  Mrs.  Hedgpeth, 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  May  7.  Named 
Catherine  Louise. 

First  child  and  son  to  Gail  Miller 
Reams  (Mrs.  George)  and  Mr.  Reams, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  April  26.  Named 
George  Christopher. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1973 


A.  Joyce  Cummings  is  now  Mrs.  John 
Tucker  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Geoffrey  S.  Mason  is  an  assistant  pro- 


Frank  D.  Hall  '40  has  been  named  general 
counsel  of  the  Howard  Johnson  Company 
with  responsibility  for  all  of  the  firm's 
legal  matters.  He  was  previously  engaged 
in  private  law  practice  in  Miami,  Florida. 


ducer    for    ABC-TV    Sports    with    head- 
quarters in  New  York  City. 
MARRIED:  H.  Lindsley  Backus,  III,  to 
Jeanne    Sears   in   June    1967.     Residence: 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Jane  Cannon  to  James  W.  Cox  on  Dec. 
25,    1966.     Residence:    San    Diego,   Calif. 

David  L.  Fisher  to  Amanda  Hawes  on 
Aug.  26.    Residence:  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Betsy  Ann  Rowland  to  Jerry  Price 
Goodwin  in  October,  1967.  Residence: 
Berlin,  West  Germany. 

Waller  L.  Taylor,  Jr.,  m.d.  to  Anne 
Marie  Kirk  on  Aug.  19.  Residence:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Susan 
White  Seamans  (Mrs.  Richard  C.)  and 
Mr.  Seamans,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  on  July 
18.    Named  Pamela  Chandler. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


E.  Harry  Broome,  Jr.,  is  an  assistant 
cashier  for  North  Carolina  National  Bank 
in  Charlotte. 

Mary  D.  Lucas  is  in  training  as  an  as- 
sistant buyer  at  Davison's  Department 
Store,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Albert  B.  Turner  a.m.,  of  Commerce, 
Texas,  is  an  instructor  at  East  Texas  State 
University. 

MARRIED:  Charles  E.  Burgin  ll.b. 
to  Ellen  B.  Salsbury  on  Aug.  19.  Resi- 
dence: Marion,  N.  C. 

Marie  Elaine  Jacobus  to  Melvin  R. 
Hertzig  on  Aug.  5.  Residence:  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Rosemary  M.  Lemmond  m.s.n.  to  Frank 
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Success  never  eluded 

Charlie  Spear 

but  his  most  lasting  satisfaction 

has  come  from  his  association 

with  New  England  Life. 


Charlie  was  president  of  his 
class  at  Northeastern  University, 
played  on  the  hockey  team  and 
was  an  outstanding  student  of 
mechanical  engineering.  As  a 
sales  engineer,  first  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  and  then  with  Mobil,  he 
had  become  a  sales  supervisor  of 
a  seven-state  territory  when  he  re- 
signed to  join  New  England  Life. 

"Although  I  had  been  on  the 
escalators  of  promotion,  it  took 
this  business  and  its  professional 


sales  approach  for  me  to  find 
real  career  satisfaction,"  is  the 
way  Charlie  sums  it  up. 

When  he  made  his  move  he  was 
38  with  a  wife  and  5  small  chil- 
dren, and  was  living  far  from  his 
home  city  of  Boston.  He  continues 
to  live  and  thrive  in  Wausau,  Wis 
consin,  and  gives  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  a 
man  can  make  his  own 
way  in  this  business, 


and  on  his  own  terms. 


bdu,  vvi: 

En: 


Working  200  miles  from  his 
general  agency  in  Milwaukee, 
Charlie  Spear  is  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  cooperation  he 
has  gotten  from  his  Company 
and  his  general  agent  in  giving 
him  the  preparation  and  backing 
to  offer  the  kind  of  service 
r^mmj  to  businessmen 

CW  that  could  meet  his 

ri1or>/~|    n'§n  standards. 


"Life 


New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Home  Office:  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117 


The  following  DUKE  Alumni  are  New  England  Life  Agents: 

George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.C. 
Frederick  C.  Farmer,  '65,  Charlotte 
Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia 
Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr.,  '59,  Charlotte 
Edward  T.  McCormick,  Jr.,  '61,  New  York 


E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  General   Agent,  '40,   Nashville 

Harry  M.  Piper,  CLU,  '56,  Tampa 

Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford 

Norman  L.  Wherrett,  CLU,   '38,  San   Francisco 

Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 


M.  Ritzman  on  Aug.  20.  Residence:  New 
York  City. 

BORN:    Second   son   to  Nancy   Barden 

Wall    (Mrs.    Jack   G.)  and    Mr.   Wall, 

Chapel   Hill,   N.   C,   on  Feb.   3.    Named 
Steven  Phelps. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:  1970 


Judith  A.  Baker  is  a  systems  analyst 
for  I.B.M.  in  New  York  City. 

Jerry  D.  Francis  m.e.  works  for  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Company  in  Avenel,  N.  J. 
MARRIED:  Kent  S.  Denton  to  Gaelynn 
E.  Franz  on  Aug.  26.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.   C. 

Malcolm  R.  Ferrell  to  Alelandra  F. 
Fabbri.    Residence:  Clinton,  Md. 

Gilbert  L.  Gates,  Jr.,  to  Dorothy  E. 
Thomas  on  Aug.  19.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Mary  Ann  Plant  to  Dr.  O.  T.  Law  on 
July  8.   Residence:  Hillsborough,  N.  C. 

Sylvia  Anne  Saunders  to  Charles 
Scott  James  on  Aug.  12.  Residence:  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Carol  E.  Van  de  Ree  to  Robert  W. 
Dutton  on  July  29.  Residence:  College 
Park,  Md. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Emilia 
Saint- Amand  Harley  (Mrs.  Colin  E.) 
and  Mr.  Harley,  New  York  City,  on  April 
21.   Named  Colin  Emile,  Jr. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


Friends  of  Gerald  P.  Kemper  will  regret 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  his  18  months  old 
son,  Scott  Evan,  on  July  20  after  a  short 
illness.  The  Kempers  reside  in  Grants, 
N.  M. 

Judith  Tate  McCall  (Mrs.  Richard 
O.)  lives  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  she  is  a 
teacher   at   Highland   Park    High    School. 

Mary  Ruth  Miller  ph.d.  became  chair- 
man of  the  English  Department  of  Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan  College,  Athens,  this  year. 
Previously  she  was  at  Florida  Southern 
College. 

MARRIED:  Jean  L.  Godfrey  to  R.  Curt 
Wittig   on  Aug.   26.    Residence:    Nigeria. 

Mary  J.  Macomber  to  Mark  J.  Cald- 
well on  June  10.  Residence:  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Mary  Jane  Potocki  to  R.  Douglas 
Peters  on  Nov.  25,  1966.  Residence: 
Athens,  Ga. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Snyder  to  Charles 
B.  Malone,  III,  m  on  Aug.  26.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Beulah  Ellen  Stark  to  John  B.  Span- 
gler  on  Aug.  12.   Residence:  Danville,  Va. 


Emmett  H.  Bradley  BSEE  '49  was  recently 
elected  president  and  member  of  the  board 
of  Atlantic  Research  Corporation  with 
offices  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  He  was 
previously  a  vice  president  of  the  company. 

Elizabeth    A.    Sullivan    to    Crale    D. 
Hopkins.    Residence:    Wayland,   Mass. 
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Graduates  who  are  enrolled  as  first  year 
students  in  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, Richmond,  are  T.  Peter  Bridge, 
William  C.  Crow,  Jr.,  John  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, Louis  F.  Owens,  Jr.,  Charles  G. 
Patterson,  III,  and  R.  Eddie  Thore. 
MARRIED:  Louise  G.  Carlisle  to 
Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  19. 
Residence:    Kinston,  N.   C. 


Major  Catherine  T.  Betz  MSN  '62,  chief 
nurse  of  the  3d  Field  Hospital  in  Vietnam, 
is  pictured  earlier  this  year  with  a  Viet- 
namese orphan  to  whom  she  became  a  God- 
parent during   the  past  Christmas  season. 

Joseph  P.  Durrett  to  Nancy  Ann 
Okerson  on  Aug.  26.  Residence:  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Patricia  Hensley  to  Alvin  S.  Butter- 
worth,  III,  e  on  Aug.  26.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Frank  R.  Remsburg  ll.b.  to  Jane  B. 
Slater  on  Aug.  23.  Residence:  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

William  E.  Sumner  to  Florence  C. 
Hamrick  on  Aug.  19.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Janet  Linda  Wood  to  Ronald  H.  Ruis, 
II,  on  Aug.  12.   Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 


Duke  Alumni  say: 

Meet  me  at  the  Downtowner 


■■■■■■■iHHHHH 


DOWNTOWNER 


MOTOR 


DURHAM'S  NEWEST  AND  FINEST  MOTOR  INN 

tyeahrtUuf:  309  West  Chapel  Hill  St. 


►  156  Units 

►  Color  television 

►  Banquet  facilities 

►  Spacious  parking 

►  and  the  fyawi  tf-latnei.  Re&tawiant 


Durham,   North  Carolina 
Telephone  919-688-8221 
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919/286-7761 


Paul  J.  Barringer  '06  died  on  Aug.  23. 
A  resident  of  Sanford,  N.  C,  he  was 
founder  and  treasurer  of  Sapona  Mills, 
Inc.,  a  charter  member  of  the  Sanford 
Rotary  Club,  past  president  and  former 
chairman  of  the  county  commissioners 
and  a  member  of  the  city  school  board. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
one  being  Paul  J.  Barringer,  Jr.  '42,  also 
of  Sanford. 

Kenneth  R.  Edwards  '12,  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  tobacco  com- 
panies in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  died 
recently  in  Smithfield.  N.  C.  A  resident  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  K.  R.  Edwards  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  Richmond  and  the  Bright  Leaf 
and  Burley  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Smith- 
field.  He  also  was  for  many  years  an 
executive  officer  and  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.  Two 
sisters  and  a  stepdaughter  survive. 

Martin  Walt  '22  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  died  on  Aug.  23.  He  was  district 
agent  of  the  North  West  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  Milwaukee  until  1960. 
Mrs.  Walt,  a  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Mary  Carlton  Shaw  '25,  wife  of  Dr. 
William  Henry  Shaw  '26,  m.ed.  '33  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  died  in  September.  Sur- 
vivors also  include  two  sons  and  two  sis- 
ters, Frances  Carlton  Davis  (Mrs.  Archie 
R.)  '36  of  Durham  and  Elizabeth  Carlton 
Reed  (Mrs.  William  F.)  '30  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  H.  Shtnn  '25  of  Concord, 
N.  C,  died  on  Aug.  26  after  six  months 
of  declining  health.  For  30  years,  Mr. 
Shinn  was  an  insurance  agent  for  Jeffer- 
son Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.  Sur- 
viving are  his  widow;  two  sons,  Robert 
M.  '63  of  Concord  and  James  F.,  II,  '58 
of  Morehead  City;  and  two  brothers, 
James  H.  '21  of  Austin  Town,  Ohio,  and 
Thomas  S.  '27  of  Asheville. 

Donald  M.  Kumro  ph.d.  '29  died  on 
June  23  in  Delta,  Colo.  He  had  taught 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and 
was  a  teacher  of  science  in  the  Buffalo 
public  school  system  until  his  retirement 
in  1952  because  of  illness. 

Louis  A.  Mayo  '29,  b.d.  '36  of  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  died  in  September.  A  native 
of  North  Carolina,  he  served  twice  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Christian  Church  in  Dur- 
ham, and  upon  moving  to  California,  he 
formed  a  Senior  Citizens  Club.  Mrs. 
Mayo,  a  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Robert  C.  Parrish  '29  of  Durham  died 


on  Aug.  31  following  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  a  watch  repairman.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

Sara  Power  Waggoner  '29,  wife  of  A. 
C.  Waggoner  '27,  b.d.  '31,  died  on  Jan.  26 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  She  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Asheville. 

Floyd  F.  Loftin  '32,  d  '34  died  on  Sept. 
11.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Durham 
since  1928  and  was  owner  of  Loftin  Music 
Store.   Surviving  are  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Arthur  Wigley  c.e.  '35  on  Au- 
gust 17.  His  widow,  Mary  Alice  Dewey 
Wigley  '35,  survives  and  lives  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

James  H.  House  a.m.  '37  of  Conyers, 
Ga.,  died  on  July  12. 

Glory  S.  Mott  McRae  (Mrs.  Walter 
A.,  Jr.)  '41  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  died  in 
August. 

Joseph  E.  Caldwell  b.d.  '42,  died  on 
Oct.  2  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  made  his 
home.  A  member  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Methodist  Conference,  he  served 
as  assistant  pastor  of  Central  Methodist 
Church  in  Monroe  from  1942  to  1944,  and 
was  pastor  in  charge  of  Duncan  Memorial 
Methodist  Church  in  Charlotte  from  1944 
to  1951.  More  recently  he  had  been  Direc- 
tor of  Pastoral  Counseling  and  Referral 
Service  with  his  office  at  Candler  School  of 
Theology,  Emory  University.  Surviving 
are  his  widow  and  a  young  son. 

Herman  F.  Owens,  Jr.,  ll.b.  '42  of 
Kinston,  N.  C,  died  on  Sept.  21.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  is  currently  a  Duke 
student. 

Frank  Bell  Lewis  ph.d.  '46,  profes- 
sor of  Christian  ethics  at  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  for- 
mer president  of  Mary  Baldwin  College, 
died  on  Oct.  2.  A  native  of  Greenbrier 
County,  W.  Va.,  he  held  pastorates  in 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  and  Richmond,  Va., 
prior  to  joining  the  faculty  at  Davis  and 
Elkins  College  in  1942.  His  widow,  a  son 
and  a  daughter  survive. 

Joseph  L.  Cowhey  ll.b.  '48  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  died  on  Aug.  20.  His 
wife  survives. 

Sue  Bohn  Cook  (Mrs.  Chester  D., 
Jr.)  '49  died  on  Aug.  15.  A  resident  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  she  was  a  social  studies 
teacher  at  Woerner  Junior  High  School 
and  taught  for  four  years  at  Manly  Junior 
High  School.  She  was  also  secretary  of 
the  Kentucky  Council  for  Social  Studies. 
Mr.  Cook  and  a  son  survive. 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 

Jim  Rennell  is  murder  on  motors.  For  your  protection. 


You  would  never  dream  of 
doing  the  things  to  your  car  that 
Jim  Rennell  does  to  his  engines. 
Like  running  them  wide  open  29 
hours  straight  on  a  dynamom- 
eter. Which  is  like  driving  your 


car  up  a  mountain  all  day.  Pull- 
ing a  heavily  loaded  trailer. 

It's  only  one  of  dozens  of 
grueling  tests  skilled  techni- 
cians, like  Jim,  throw  at  GM  en- 
gines before  they're  approved 


for  production.  To  make  sure 
they'll  take  anything  you  can 
ever  throw  at  them.  It's  another 
way  we  protect  your  investment 
in  each  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Olds- 
mobile,  Buick  or  Cadillac  car. 


Jim  Rennell,  Dynamometer  Operator,  General  Motors  Engineering  Staff,  Warren,  Michigan. 
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We  couldn't 
photograph  the 

typical  Hanes 
customer. 


The  typical  user  of  Hanes  products  just 
doesn't  exist. 

There  are  all  the  fashionable  women  who 
buy  Hanes  hosiery.  Teenagers.  Young  adults. 
Grandmothers. 

Father  and  son  alike  insist  on  Hanes  under- 
wear, sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms.  • 

The  whole  family  wears  our  socks,  and  sleeps 
in  our  sleepwear. 


The  bassinet  set  gurgles  its  praise  of 

Hanes  infants'  wear. 

So,  we  just  couldn't  select  one  type  as  the 

average  Hanes  customer. 

But  we  did  find  that  all  Hanes  customers  have 

one  thing  in  common. 

They  buy  our  products  for  consistent  quality 

and  value.  Two  things  the  Hanes  name 

has  always  stood  for. 

And  always  will. 


<#£ 


HANES  CORPORATION 


KNITWEAR  HOSIERY 

Every  member  of  every  family  can  hang  something  we  make  on  the  clothesline 
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Duke  Chapel 
"/  want  the  central  building  to  be  a  church,  a  great  towering  church  which  will  do) 


East  and  West 


FOUNDERS'  DAY  was  celebrated  this 
year  on  the  weekend  closest  to  De- 
cember 11.  the  day  in  1924  when 
James  B.  Duke  signed  the  Indenture 
which  made  possible  the  creation  of 
Duke  University  around  the  nucleus  of 
Trinity  College.  Since  that  act  of  pri- 
vate philanthropy  is  not  likely  to  ever 
be  duplicated — and  considering  the 
present  financial  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity— the  question  arises  as  to  "Who 
will   be  the   next   Mr.   Duke?"'    It  was 


this  question  that  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr., 
University  trustee  and  vice  president  of 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
posed  in  an  address  at  the  Founders' 
Dav  banquet.  His  answer:  the  corpora- 
tion. "It  is  only  the  corporation,"  he 
said,  "that  can  replace  in  large  measure 
the  earlier  men  of  extreme  wealth." 

He  continued  by  pointing  out  that 
the  modern  corporation  makes  far 
greater  demands  on  educational  insti- 
tutions than  it  realizes.    "A  corporation 


'he  surrounding  buildings." — J.  B.  Duke. 


uses  every  skill  taught  and  every  re- 
source provided  by  a  modern  univer- 
sity. Corporate  excellence  and  its 
power  of  renewal  are  both  directly  tied 
to  the  generation  of  brain  power  by  the 
university;  and  if  the  forward  advance 
of  business  is  to  continue,  the  corpora- 
tion must  return  some  of  its  profit- 
ability to  private  institutions  of  learn- 
ing." 

Mr.  Wade  also  referred  to  what  he 
described   as   reports   of  dissatisfaction 


and  even  mistrust  between  the  cor- 
porations and  the  universities.  "These 
outbursts,  however,  must  be  appraised 
for  what  they  are:  judgments  made  by 
a  minority  and  based  on  insufficient  in- 
formation." 

Just  as  it  is  wrong  to  judge  a  uni- 
versity and  its  students  outside  "the 
context  of  their  total  activity  and  ac- 
complishment," said  Mr.  Wade,  "so 
is  it  "wrong  to  attempt  to  judge  a  cor- 
poration on  selected  evidence.  One 
cannot  deny  the  justice  in  the  public 
cry  against  obsolescence,  deceiving  la- 
bels, failure  to  service  what  is  sold,  or 
speculation  and  manipulation  in  securi- 
ties. Admittedly,  the  corporate  world 
also  has  its  questionable  minority." 

"When  making  a  judgment,  however. 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployee of  a  corporation  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  highest  paid  in  the  world." 
said  Mr.  Wade.  "Do  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  our  nation  has  the  healthiest 
population  in  the  world.  While  one- 
third  of  the  world's  people  are  going 
to  bed  hungry  tonight,  one  of  our  ma- 
jor concerns  is  overeating  and  dieting. 
Remember,  the  advantages  that  we  en- 
joy are  derived,  in  large  part,  from  cor- 
porate management  that  has  learned  to 
follow  the  intellectual  leadership  and 
outpouring  of  our  universities." 

National  Council  Meets 

Each  vear  the  Duke  University  Na- 
tional Council  holds  its  mid-year  lun- 
cheon meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
weekend  celebration  of  Founders'  Day, 
and  it  was  that  time  this  year  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  Although  the  weather  was  less 
than  pleasant,  more  than  100  persons 
turned  out  for  the  luncheon  and  busi- 
ness session,  which  featured  an  address 
about  student  activism  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege Dean  James  L.  Price,  encourag- 
ing report  on  Loyalty  Fund  progress. 
and  the  induction  of  three  honorary 
members  of  the  council. 

Walter  Biggs,  of  Durham,  reported 
that  as  of  December  9  contributions  to 
the  1967-68  Loyalty  Fund  totaled 
$470,440.01  from  6,935  donors.  This, 
he  said,  represented  an  increase  of 
$55,612  and  125  donors  over  the  total 
announced  on  Founders'  Day  during 
last  year's  campaign.  (Since  this  issue 
of  the  Register  is  devoted  to  "The  Uni- 


versity and  the  Community,"  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  $41,610  of  the  total 
announced  by  Mr.  Biggs  was  con- 
tributed through  the  Loyalty  Fund's 
Durham-Duke  Program — another  ex- 
ample of  the  interdependence  of  "town 
and  gown.") 

Mr.  Biggs  explained  that  this  year's 
Loyalty  Fund  Campaign  represented 
the  third  and  final  step  in  an  effort  to 
raise  annual  giving  at  Duke  to  a 
$1,000,000  level.  This  goal,  adopted 
by  the  National  Council  in  June,  1965. 
was  to  be  reached  in  three  stages.  The 
first  two  stages  consisted  of  goals  of 
$675,000  and  $800,000  that  were 
reached  in  the  campaigns  of  1965-66 
and  1966-67  respectively. 

Honorary  membership  cetificates 
were  also  presented  during  the  business 
session  to  Frank  Erwin  and  William 
B.  Muirhead,  of  Durham,  and  J.  L. 
Tarwater.  of  Harrisman.  Tennessee. 
Honorary  memberships  are  bestowed  by 
the  council  upon  non-alumni  who  have 
served  the  University  in  various  ca- 
pacities. Mr.  Erwin  and  Mr.  Muirhead 
are  both  former  chairmen  of  the  Dur- 
ham-Duke Program.  Mr.  Tarwater  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Fund's 
Parents  of  Students  Program. 

In  his  address  to  the  council.  Dean 
Price  pointed  out  numerous  misconcep- 
tions the  public  has  about  campus  ac- 
tivists. Such  students  do  not  come 
from  disadvantaged  and  under-educated 
groups,  he  said.  They  are  drawn  from 
highly  educated  families  of  upper  mid- 
dle-class status.  Also,  activists  are  not 
usually  among  the  University's  mar- 
ginal students.  Thev  are  not  attracted 
to  activism  in  an  effort  to  compensate 
for  academic  deficiences.  Instead,  thev 
are  among  the  most  academically  tal- 
ented  students. 

He  also  said  that  "protests  tend  to 
occur  at  the  best  rather  than  the  worst 
colleges."  The  explanation  of  this  fact 
is  that  a  reputation  for  academic  excel- 
lence and  freedom,  coupled  with  highly 
selective  admission  policies,  will  tend 
to  draw  a  greater  number  of  potential 
activists  to  one  campus. 

New  Home  for  Alumni 

The  Alumni  House,  occupied  since 
early  fall  by  the  department  of  alumni 
affairs,  was  formally  dedicated  on  De- 


cember  9  as  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
University's  annual  Founders'  Day  cele- 
bration. Dr.  Howard  Wilkinson,  Uni- 
versity chaplain,  conducted  a  brief 
dedicatory  service. 

Since  1930,  the  year  West  Campus 
was  occupied,  the  department  had  been 
scattered  throughout  four  floors  of  the 
Union.  Alumni  seldom  were  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  department's  opera- 
tions when  they  returned  to  campus, 
for  they  usually  saw  only  those  few 
offices  on  ground  level.  Sometime 
ago,  when  President  Douglas  M.  Knight 
moved  into  the  new  University  House 
in  Duke  Forest,  it  was  decided  to  reno- 
vate his  old  residence  for  the  alumni 
department.  Now  the  department  is 
centrally  located  with  its  offices  easily 
accessible. 

The  dedication  was  held  during  an 
open  house  which  followed  the  Na- 
tional Council  luncheon. 

Dean  Ball  Resigns 

Dr.  M.  Margaret  Ball,  professor  of 
political  science  and  dean  of  The  Wom- 
an's College,  will  relinquish  the  dean- 
ship  next  September  in  order  to  devote 
her  talents  to  full-time  teaching.  "When 
she  came  to  us,"  said  University  Presi- 
dent Douglas  M.  Knight,  "she  agreed 
to  a  five-year  term  as  dean  of  The 
Woman's  College,  and  this  she  will 
have  completed  at  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent academic  year." 

In  announcing  the  change,  Dr. 
Knight  praised  her  performance  as 
dean.  "We  sincerely  regret  Dr.  Ball's 
decision  to  retire  from  the  admin- 
istrative leadership  of  The  Woman's 
College,"  he  said.  "She  has  been  a 
distinguished,  conscientious,  and  imag- 
inative administrator.  However,  we  re- 
spect her  wishes  and  are  happy  to  have 
her  continued  services  as  professor  of 
political  science." 

He  also  announced  that  in  addition 
to  her  teaching  duties,  Dr.  Ball  would 
begin  in  September  a  three-year  term  as 
director  of  graduate  studies  within  the 
department  of  political  science. 

Dean  Ball  said  that  "in  leaving  a 
highly  valued  position  in  The  Woman's 
College  for  one  which  will  be  equally 
challenging  in  another  way,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  very  real  apprecia- 
tion of  the  support  which  I  have  con- 
sistently received  from  the  faculty  and 


from  the  increasingly  active  Alumnae 
Association.  The  Woman's  College  has 
a  fine  tradition,  built  through  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  Dean  Baldwin  and 
Dean  Brinkley.  I  am  confident  that  un- 
der new  leadership,  it  will  continue  to 
find  additional  and  constructive  ways  to 
contribute  to  the  education  of  the  young 
women  of  the  South  and  of  the  nation. 
The  new  dean,  whoever  she  may  be, 
will  have  my  fullest  cooperation." 

Dr.  Ball  was  an  instructor  in  political 
science  at  Vassar  College  from  1935 
until  1936.  She  then  joined  the  faculty 
of  Wellesley  College  and  taught  there 
from  1936  until  1963.  She  was  chair- 
man of  the  Wellesley  political  science 
department  for  nine  years  and,  at  the 
time  she  came  to  Duke,  held  the  Ralph 
Emerson  Professorship  in  political  sci- 
ence. 

Tuition  Increased 

To  help  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
higher  education,  the  University  has 
announced  that  undergraduate  tuition 
and  fees  will  be  increased  next  Sep- 
tember from  $1,637  to  $1,800.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  approved  the  change. 

"Duke  University  continues  to  have 
one  of  the  lowest  tuition  and  fee  rates 
among  major,  private  universities  in  the 
country,"  said  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight.  "Our  current  charge  of  $1,637 
compares  with  $2,000  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; $1,950  each  at  Princeton,  Yale, 
and  Columbia;  $1,772  at  Stanford; 
$1,705  at  Vanderbilt;  $1,700  at  Tu- 
lane;  $1,650  at  Emory;  and  $1,300  at 
Davidson  College.  And  "some  of  these 
institutions  also  are  contemplating  in- 
creases of  their  own,"  said  Dr.  Knight. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  tuition  will 
be  $1,600,  an  increase  of  $150  from 
the  present  $1,450.  Fees  will  be  in- 
creased by  $13  from  the  present  level 
of  $187. 

"As  was  done  when  previous  in- 
creases were  required,"  said  Dr. 
Knight,  "Duke  will  add  to  the  funds 
available  for  loans  and  scholarships  to 
minimize  the  hardship  such  an  increase 
will  have  on  students  currently  receiv- 
ing such  financial  assistance." 

New  Regulation 

The  University  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 8  that  it  had  adopted  a  regulation 


which  prohibits  disruptive  picketing  and 
demonstrating  on  campus.  Violators 
may  be  liable  to  "separation  from  the 
University";  however,  the  regulation 
does  permit  peaceful  picketing  and 
demonstrating. 

University  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight  explained  that  heretofore  there 
had  been  no  stated  regulation  govern- 
ing picketing  and  demonstrating  on 
campus  "because  none  has  been 
needed."  But  "the  mood  of  the  college 
and  university  campuses  across  the  na- 
tion has  changed  drastically  within 
recent  years,  and  the  need  for  a  clear 
policy  on  such  matters  now  is  self- 
evident." 

Dr.  Knight  said  that  he  was  announc- 
ing the  regulation  as  "an  administrative 
decision  to  deal  with  a  specific  situa- 
tion, pending  discussion  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  policies  dealing  with  such 
matters."  The  announcement  followed 
a  recommendation  by  the  Student-Fac- 
ulty-Administration Committee. 

In  recent  months,  two  situations  de- 
veloped on  the  campus  which  are  now 
covered  by  the  new  regulation.  One 
involved  a  seven-hour  "study-in"  in  Al- 
len Building  on  November  13  by  a 
group  of  Negro  students  protesting  the 
fact  that  a  University  ban  on  the  use  of 
off-campus  segregated  facilities  had  not 
at  that  time  been  extended  to  student 
organizations. 

The    second    situation    involved   the 
threatened    picketing    of    military    re-  j 
cruiters   by   anti-Vietnam   war  demon- 
strators.  The  recruiters  postponed  their 
scheduled  visits  to  the  campus. 

However,  army  and  navy  recruiters 
did  arrive  on  campus  shortly  after  the 
new  regulation  went  into  effect.  Al- 
though their  presence  was  protested  (by 
no  more  than  a  reported  fifteen  pickets 
at  any  one  time),  the  recruiters  were 
not  physically  interfered  with  as  they 
conducted  their  business. 

The  new  regulation  was  announced, 
said  Dr.  Knight,  because  "Duke  Uni- 
versity supports  and  maintains  the  right 
of  legitimate  forms  of  picketing  and 
protesting,  and  because  such  a  regula- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  maintain  a  climate  of  free- 
dom in  which  diverse  views  might  be 
expressed  freely  and  without  harass- 
ment. 

"Prohibited  forms  of  picketing  and 
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demonstrating,"  he  explained,  "shall  be 
any  action  by  individuals  or  groups 
which  disrupts  the  orderly  operations 
of  the  institution  or  any  action  that 
might  in  any  way  jeopardize  public  or- 
der or  safety."  The  policy  also  pro- 
hibits pickets  and  demonstrators  from 
interference  by  "mingling  with  or- 
ganized meetings  or  other  assemblies 
for  the  purpose  of  harassment  since  this 
invades  the  rights  of  others  to  assem- 
ble and  the  rights  of  speakers  to  free 
expression. 

"Any  prohibited  action  as  defined 
above,"  he  said,  "is  intolerable,  for  it 
is  destructive  to  the  pursuit  of  learning 
and  of  a  free  society.  All  parts  of  the 
academic  community  are  under  strong 
obligation  to  protect  its  processes  from 
these  tactics." 

Dr.  Knight  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  any  violations  might  be  handled  by 
the  University  rather  than  having  to 
call  into  action  the  civil  authorities 

"In  the  event  of  such  illegal  picket- 
ing or  protesting,"  he  explained,  "the 
participating  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  may  be  liable  to  sep- 
aration from  the  University  under  ex- 
isting policies  and  codes,  and  both 
these  individuals  and  persons  not  as- 
sociated with  the  University  are  re- 
minded that  they  are  subject  to  arrest 
and  prosecution  under  applicable  crim- 
inal laws." 

Trustees  Retire 

Five  members  of  the  University 
board  of  trustees  retired  on  December 
31  after  having  served  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  113  years  on  the  board. 
All  five  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege before  it  became  Duke  University. 

The  retired  members,  with  their 
length  of  service,  are:  J.  Raymond 
Smith  '17,  thirty-three  years;  Ben- 
jamin F.  Few  '15,  a.m.  '16,  twenty-six 
years;  Edwin  L.  Jones,  St.,  '12,  twenty- 
two  years;  Estelle  Flowers  Spears  (Mrs. 
Marshall  T.)  '14,  sixteen  years;  and 
C.  B.  Houck  '22,  sixteen  years.  Mrs. 
Spears,  sister  of  the  second  president  of 
Duke,  was  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
to  the  board. 

Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Few,  and  Mrs. 
Spears  will  continue  to  contribute  their 
services  to  the  University  through  other 
activities  and  organizations — Mr.  Jones 
through  the  Fifth  Decade  Program,  Mr. 


Few  through  The  Duke  Endowment, 
and  Mrs.  Spears  through  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  and  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  The  Woman's  College. 

Football  for  the  Year 

The  following  summary  of  the  past 
football  season  is  for  those  alumni  too 
far  from  the  campus  to  get  Duke 
sports  coverage  in  their  local  news- 
papers. 

Sometime  last  year  Duke  and  Wake 
Forest  discovered  that  both  schools  had 
scheduled  their  1967  football  meeting 
as  a  home  game.  They  compromised 
and  played  in  Raleigh's  Carter  Stadium 
on  September  16  as  the  second  half 
of  a  Big  Four  double-header.  After 
failing  to  capitalize  on  early  Deacon 
errors  (a  fumble  and  an  intercepted 
pass),  the  Blue  Devils  mounted  two 
sustained  third  period  drives  and  won 
handily,  31-13. 

Duke  played  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor 
on  September  23  and  surprised  a  parti- 
san crowd  of  79,000  by  scoring  early 
on  a  four-yard  run  by  tailback  Frank 
Ryan.  The  Blue  Devils  retained  the 
lead  until  the  Wolverines  tied  the  score 
in  the  third  period.  With  eleven  sec- 
onds left  in  the  fourth  period,  Michi- 
gan kicked  a  twenty-seven-yard  field 
goal  to  win  the  closely  contested  game, 
10-7. 

On  September  30,  South  Carolina 
beat  Duke  21-17,  marring  the  dedica- 
tion of  Wallace  Wade  Stadium.  On  the 
opening  kickoff,  the  Gamecocks  re- 
covered a  Duke  fumble  in  the  end  zone 
and  led  7-0  before  all  the  spectators  had 
reached  their  seats.  The  Blue  Devils 
rebounded  to  lead  10-7  at  the  half,  but 
South  Carolina  won  with  a  touchdown 
in  the  final  forty  seconds  of  the  game. 

After  losing  close  contests  on  two 
successive  weekends,  Duke  beat  Army 
at  Michie  Stadium  in  West  Point,  10-7. 
The  Blue  Devils  scored  first  with  a 
twenty-two-yard  field  goal,  but  the 
Cadets  lead  7-3  until  the  fourth  period 
when  Duke  culminated  a  ninety-three- 
yard  drive  with  a  touchdown.  Two 
Army  attempts  to  regain  the  lead  in 
the  final  minutes  were  thwarted  by  an 
interception  and  a  fumble. 

The  Virginia  Cavaliers  pushed  Duke 
around  Scott  Stadium  in  Charlottesville 
for  three  quarters  on  October  14,  and 


led  6-0  at  that  point.  The  Blue  Devils 
rallied,  however,  and  scored  two  final- 
period  touchdowns,  the  last  with  only 
two  minutes  remaining  in  the  game. 
Tailback  Frank  Ryan  carried  the  ball 
for  101  yards  and  one  touchdown  dur- 
ing the  afternoon. 

In  a  game  that  Coach  Tom  Harp 
later  called  his  team's  best  in  regard 
to  execution  and  the  elimination  of  mis- 
takes, Duke  opposed  the  rugged  Clem- 
son  Tigers  at  Wade  Stadium  on  Oc- 
tober 21  before  an  enthusiastic  Home- 
coming crowd.  The  Blue  Devils  scored 
first  in  the  third  period,  but  Clemson 
scored  twice  and  won,  13-7.  A  final 
Duke  drive  was  halted  on  the  Clem- 
son thirteen-yard  line. 

A  "standing  room  only"  crowd  of 
over  44,000  at  Raleigh's  Carter  Stadium 
on  October  28  watched  unbeaten,  na- 
tionally ranked  North  Carolina  State 
decimate  the  Blue  Devils  28-7.  The 
aggressive  Wolfpack  scored  three  first- 
half  touchdowns  and  led  21-0  by  in- 
termission. Duke's  lone  touchdown  re- 
sulted from  a  one-yard  plunge  by  Frank 
Ryan  in  the  third  period. 

Duke  failed  to  overcome  its  Georgia 
Tech  jinx  this  year,  losing  to  the  Yellow 
Jackets  for  the  seventh  consecutive 
season,  this  time  at  Grant  Field  in 
Atlanta  before  a  Homecoming  crowd  of 
50,000.  Georgia  Tech  scored  first  in 
its  19-7  victory.  Al  Woodhall  threw  a 
forty-one-yard  desperation  pass  to  end 
Jim  Hysong  on  the  last  play  of  the 
first  half  for  the  Duke  touchdown. 

With  Al  Woodhall  and  Larry  Davis 
alternating  at  quarterback,  Duke  erupted 
for  four  second-half  touchdowns  to 
overwhelm  the  Midshipmen  of  Navy 
35-16  at  the  Oyster  Bowl  in  Norfolk 
on  November  1 1 .  Davis  gained  1 24 
yards,  and  he  passed  for  one  touch- 
down and  scored  another  himself.  He 
was  voted  the  game's  outstanding 
player.  Offensively,  Duke  gained  407 
yards. 

In  the  final  game  of  the  season,  Duke 
failed  to  respond  to  the  opportunity  to 
even  its  record  at  5-5  with  a  victory 
over  its  weakened  arch-rival,  North 
Carolina  (1-8).  The  Blue  Devils  lost 
20-9  before  44,000  spectators  in  Wade 
Stadium.  Fullback  Jay  Calabrese  broke 
the  Duke  career  rushing  record  during 
the  game — he  rushed  for  1,801  yards 
in  three  years. 
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The  University  and  the  Community: 

WHO  DID  THE  COURTING 


Trinity  College  in  1888  occupied  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  some 
proud  and  sheltered  lady  who  had  just 
spent  the  last  of  her  inheritance.  The 
inheritance  in  Trinity's  case  consisted 
of  an  enthusiastic  ripple  of  financial 
support  created  by  the  arrival  of  a 
new  president,  John  Franklin  Crowell. 
But  the  ripple  never  became  a  wave, 
and  in  only  a  short  while  the  institu- 
tion that  later  became  Duke  Univer- 
sity found  itself  in  the  same  financial 
straits  that  it  had  been  in  since  1838. 
Absolute  poverty  had  to  be  avoided. 

The  only  marketable  assets  the  Col- 
lege possessed  were  its  good,  although 
modest,  name  and  the  fact  that  by  be- 
ing an  institution  of  higher  learning  its 
presence  would  enhance  the  status  of 
any  community  that  offered  a  home. 
These  were  enough.  Crowell  decided 
that  the  institution  could  not  live  in 
the  past,  that  it  must  move  forward  in 
the  social  currents  of  that  time.  And 
moving  forward  meant  moving  the  Col- 
lege   from    the    village    of    Trinity    in 


Randolph  County — an  edge-of-the-wil- 
derness  location  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  even  purchase  a  newspaper. 

But  breaking  with  the  past  was  not  a 
simple  matter.  Crowell  had  to  struggle 
mightily  with  all  those  elements  within 
the  institution  that  resisted  change  be- 
fore he  could  begin  the  College's  court- 
ship with  other  communities.  Then, 
once  it  finally  came,  the  courtship  was 
stormy;  and  at  times  one  could  not  tell 
who  was  courting  whom.  Even  the 
eventual  marriage  appeared  at  first  to 
be  a  disaster. 

Crowell's  desire  to  move  the  College 
to  a  growing  urban  location  where 
financial  support  could  be  obtained 
more  easily  was  brought  before  the 
board  of  trustees  on  December  4,  1888. 
The  board  instructed  Crowell  to  deter- 
mine what  offers  might  be  obtained 
from  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  the 
state.  But  the  members  did  not  com- 
mit themselves  to  removal. 

Once  the  subject  had  been  brought 
before  the  board,  it  was  only  a  matter 


of  time  before  Crowell's  intentions 
were  leaked  to  the  public,  for  some  of 
the  trustees  were  vehemently  opposed  to 
moving  the  College.  In  addition,  many 
of  the  residents  of  Trinity  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  College  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  livelihood.  These 
people  naturally  were  opposed  to  re- 
moval. And  so  were  some  of  the 
faculty — especially  those  who  had  to 
depend  upon  farming  to  supplement 
their  very  uncertain  salaries.  Opposi- 
tion also  arose  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
gional rivalry  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state.  This  rivalry, 
always  present  in  secular  activities,  ex- 
tended to  the  religious  realm.  The 
College  was  owned  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  South;  and  at  that  time  the 
conference  was  considering  a  split 
into  two  separate  conferences,  eastern 
and  western.  Methodists  in  the  west  did 
not  want  the  College  moved  further 
east;  those  in  the  east  did  not  want  it 
moved  further  west.   Finally,  some  peo- 


pie  opposed  the  idea  of  removal  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  they  were 
opposed  to  change  of  any  sort. 

Such  circumstances  as  the  above  pro- 
vided motives  for  the  opposition  rather 
than  arguments.  The  motives,  of  course, 
were  based  primarily  on  self-interest, 
and  to  argue  from  that  point  of  view 
would  have  been  crass — unless,  as  ac- 
tually happened,  an  individual  moti- 
vated by  one  set  of  interests  argued 
against  removal  from  the  point  of  view 
of  another  person's  self-interests.  How- 
ever, the  opposition  usually  argued  that 
the  interests  of  the  College  would  be 
served  best  by  keeping  the  College  in 
Trinity.  After  all,  the  College  had  de- 
rived its  heritage  from  the  village.  Tra- 
dition must  not  be  renounced;  and  the 
Alumni  Association  in  1889  passed 
a  resolution  to  this  effect.  Also,  argued 
the  opposition,  financial  support,  which 
had  never  been  forthcoming,  would 
certainly  be  generated  if  only  the  Col- 
lege would  remain  in  its  pastoral  setting 
far  removed  from  the  vice  of  the  city. 
And  vice  was  the  capstone  of  the  op- 
position's argument.  Students,  said  the 
opposition,  would  be  subjected  to  the 
immorality  of  the  city,  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  saloons  and  red-light  districts. 
Their  morals  would  crumble. 

But  Crowell  persisted.  He  met  his 
opponents  head-on,  publicly,  through 
the  pages  of  the  Raleigh  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. In  a  two-part  article,  he  argued 
that  country  colleges  were  finding  it 
difficult  to  keep  students  for  more  than 
one  or  two  years.  They  either  dropped 
out  completely  or  transferred  to  a  col- 
lege in  the  city.  Neither  could  a  com- 
petent faculty  be  retained.  After  build- 
ing a  reputation  for  themselves  at  the 
country  college,  the  best  faculty  mem- 
bers were  invariably  recruited  by  larger 
urban  colleges.  For  both  students  and 
faculty,  the  social  poverty  of  the  vil- 
lage was  a  detriment.  In  addition,  the 
isolation  of  the  village  was  not  a  favor- 
able factor  in  obtaining  financial  sup- 
port, for  men  of  wealth  wanted  their 
good  deeds  to  be  seen  rather  than  hid- 
den. The  village  itself  was  not  capable 
of  helping  the  College  financially.  Nor 
did  it  offer  any  opportunity  for  a  stu- 
dent to  defray  his  expenses  by  obtaining 
local  employment.  "If  the  College 
there  ever  grows  to  what  we  want  it  to 
be,"  wrote  Crowell,  "we  shall  have  to 


build  a  town  and  college  both.  For 
that  we  have  no  means."  Then  he 
struck  hardest  at  those  who  said  the 
rampant  vice  of  the  city  would  cor- 
rupt the  students: 

The  bugbear  of  removal  has  always  been 
the  'gilded  voices'  of  the  city.  Most  of 
these  objectors  may  not  have  been  in  the 
city  a  month  of  their  lives.  My  own  ob- 
servation is  that  in  a  little  village  in  which 
I  spent  more  than  a  year  in  College 
there  was  three  times  as  much  licentious- 
ness and  hypocrisy  as  in  the  large  city 
where  the  college  stood  in  the  center  of  a 
population  of  60,000.  As  for  drunken- 
ness, the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  the 
large  city,  for  the  social  restraints  and 
the  stronger  religious  influence  of  the  stu- 
dents acted  powerfully  to  keep  the  young 
men  from  vices.  .  .  . 

There  are  bawdy  houses  in  the  city,  it 
is  true,  but  in  the  village  in  the  country 
these  harlots  stalk  the  streets,  and  nothing 
but  violence  can  frighten  them  away.  They 
frequent  college  towns,  and  get  into  fam- 
ilies as  servants.  The  owners  of  property 
near  the  college  buildings  may  not  scruple 
to  rent  these  quarters  to  these  lewd 
wretches,  and  so  we  be  in  a  worse  plight 
than  in  the  city  where  the  police  force 
could  give  us  protection,  and  help  bring 
justice  to  such  offenders.  In  my  own 
experience,  I  have  found  it  the  hardest 
task  to  get  an  offender  before  a  court  of 
a  small  village;  whereas  in  the  city  the 
police  officer  makes  it  his  business  to  ap- 
prehend such  characters,  knows  them  by 
reputation,  and  thus  guarantees  us  greater 
safety   and   security   than  in   the  country. 

By  depicting  Trinity  as  a  Peyton  Place 
of  the  1880's,  Crowell  did  not  improve 
his  standing  among  the  local  citizens — a 
standing  that  already  was  none  too  good 
as  a  result  of  his  advocacy  of  removal. 
These  people  resorted  to  a  familiar  de- 
fensive tactic  of  last  resort:  That  out- 
sider John  Franklin  Crowell  does  not 
understand  us,  they  said. 

Nevertheless,  Crowell's  arguments 
were  convincing,  and  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  occurred  as  to  which  city 
would  obtain  the  College.  Most  fre- 
quently mentioned  were  Raleigh,  Dur- 
ham, Greensboro,  and  Winston.  Crow- 
ell seemed  to  favor  Greensboro — prob- 
ably because  it  was  located  only  a  short 
distance  northeast  of  Trinity  and  would 
involve  a  move  that  would  be  least 
likely  to  upset  the  eastern  and  western 
factions  in  the  Methodist's  North  Caro- 
lina Conference.  He  even  purchased 
thirty    acres    of    land    near    the    city. 

At  a  meeting  on  May  7,  1889,  the 
College  trustees  voted  in  favor  of  re- 
moval; but  they  did  not  commit  them- 
selves to  a  specific  location.  A  month 
later,  in  June,  the  board  met  again.   A 


committee  by  that  time  had  determined 
that  it  would  require  $20,500  to  dupli- 
cate the  College's  physical  plant.  This 
was  the  amount — together  with  a  site — 
that  the  City  of  Raleigh  offered  as  an 
inducement  to  have  the  College  locate 
there.  Greensboro  evidently  was  un- 
able to  match  it.  However,  the  board 
of  trustees,  reacting  to  the  strong  senti- 
ment against  removal,  postponed  for  a 
month  any  decision  on  the  Raleigh  pro- 
posal. Debate  and  negotiations  con- 
tinued. 

On  July  9,  1889,  the  board  convened 
once  more.  The  meeting  continued 
until  late  in  the  night  when  a  proposal 
"to  indefinitely  postpone  the  whole  sub- 
ject" was  defeated  by  an  eighteen-to- 
eleven  vote.  Finally,  the  board  voted 
to  move  the  College  to  Raleigh. 

But  the  opposition  had  one  remaining 
chance  to  block  the  move.  The  North 
Carolina  Conference,  meeting  on  De- 
cember 2,  had  authority  to  overrule  the 
trustees.  In  the  months  prior  to  this 
meeting,  opponents  of  removal  at- 
tempted to  secure  the  votes  necessary  to 
their  cause.  They  even  attempted  to 
bar  Crowell  from  addressing  the  con- 
ference. But  they  failed.  The  vote  was 
1 43  to  forty-one  in  favor  of  the  trustees. 
Trinity  College  was  moving  to  Raleigh. 

No  one,  however,  had  anticipated  a 
conversation  that  was  to  take  place  be- 
tween The  Reverend  E.  A.  Yates  and 
Washington  Duke,  both  of  Durham. 
Early  in  1 890,  Yates  suggested  to  Duke 
that  Durham  would  benefit  if  the  Col- 
lege located  there.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  someone  had  put  a  bug  in 
Washington  Duke's  ear  about  Trinity. 
The  Reverend  R.  F.  Bumpass  is  re- 
ported to  have  suggested  the  same  thing 
during  the  1889  Commencement  Exer- 
cises. But  Yates's  conversation  was 
more  productive.  Duke  eventually 
agreed  to  guarantee  $85,000  if  the  Col- 
lege moved  to  Durham.  Yates  immedi- 
ately contacted  Crowell,  and  after  Duke 
had  confirmed  this  offer  in  a  later  meet- 
ing with  both  Yates  and  Crowell,  the 
two  men  visited  Julian  S.  Carr.  They 
asked  him  to  donate  the  fair  grounds 
he  owned  outside  the  city  as  a  location 
for  the  College.  He  agreed  to  donate 
some  sixty  acres,  which  included  a 
race  track.  Crowell  wrote  in  his  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Trinity  College 
that  "all  things  were  becoming  new." 
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GRAND  DISPLAY! 

Fall  and  (Winter ! 

Tl/ESDAY,  WTOHKK    II,  1S92. 

Our  Grand  ()|>emng  will  take  place  on  the  above  day  and 
date.     We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  nil. 

Latest  Novelties, -Inklings  of  Fall  Styles,  Elegant  Display 
throughout  our  entire  store. 

Dress  Goods,  Silks  nod  Trimmings  will  occupy  a  most 
prominent  part. 

By  far  the  Best  and  Largest  Stock  we  have  ever  shown. 

Polite,  Attentive  and  Competent  Salesmen  will 

take  pleasure  in  showing  all  through 

nur  elegant  store. 


Mr.  Bol 
An  BsvtSM  Ktf  » 

18BO.  he  nwiU  (.-I 
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JOHN   F.  OROWELL.  A.  a.,  r.  D. 

i  i  ..„  l**?.Jith«  P.Crowrll,  A  it.  ■  ■  ib)  aamvifod  Pi  .'.  - 
l.  Itman  m  pmlJani  ol  TUoltj  Cillftf,  wbirft  ulDca   ba  ba 

b«U  I't  Ciowall  U  «  iii.n  ..!  brtillaol  urU  n  pi.lJ.hcd 
it.  aforolbln  m  aber.  »■  iImo  i.  "  n*f  tn<1  an  «.h  ane«f.  thinker. 
i  nniltiy  xn.l  nhif  tm<l  mU'iml  ilwaja  t.-mtiiiit  ni-H  n|««va  fn- 
iinst.    A«  «n  ntnctioi  bis  t.  rmtaibta  Is  m-il  krmao,  u  bavin; 

bll  ■  nnattnl  ewlMWtr  »l«c«  an'uinlux  llic  rrp»I.Jfiii-y  fit  Utfl 
|«la  r«)»e  lli« tUHtltn]  ul  Kboltrabfp  n.  .muh-iti  ,-.■!!.  cr.  ■>«■! 
■Tilfii'y  In  ih«>  .*m«i  tm.L  w  I1I1  llilw.1,  Y»lp  m.-l  oili 
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WATCHES 

AN3  THE?  AU^I  CHEAP! 


BUT  ALL  IN   MV  LINE, 

Largest  Ever  Broa^ht  to  Durham 

.-llor  LP  HE  -r.FN.  AM'  THB 

Jtwi'l)'".  Solid  3Dd  F!a!ed  Ware 

A  THOUSAND  NOVELTIES. 

I   HAVE  THE  STOCK 

C.  T.  POSTLKY, 

Hal '.  !Hniaw.li.a 

WHITMOSE'S  , 

llllll  Bill 


Ju.i  opt  im  .1  on  [lie  Cium  ml  Chnrcb  and 

Miifit  m..  op  .1  iliSMi*''-  Drag  Store, 


Fresh  Bread,  Gakes  and  Pies 


A1AVAYH  (>3i   HANI). 


(KrtabluOicd  1S17J 
M.inu.iui'hH;^  ttf   »Mj  iVBnr>-,u,i;  jif.i  1  t  t:s  1H 

All   Kinds  of  Material  and  Tools 

MACHINISTS,  FLinfBEBB,  0 AS  AND  STEAK  FITTERS, 
Heating  by  Qtnam  o;  Hot  Water. 

m^iti  rA(rr!  I?KB«  .1^ 

All  the  Most  Modsm  Sanitary   and  improvsd  Appliance*. 
DIKHAM  JIKAJVOH, 

S.  W.  HOt,MAN,  Nuacir, 

Vl«  .  1.11  84ock  of  .M  sucb  Cxul*  wll!  be  tcp!  cn»«Umly  on  liuld  and  tor  wl. 
*t  lonct  IIlcbaoQflprieau 

SPECIAL   NOTICE! 

:3PluJ3Q.'bing',  G-ae  and.  t^tcam  SUtH-ng. 

tlv-k'-d  ly  iht  long  air!  exuc&h s  f!«|>«tiet.c«  t>f  Ibn  k?>otc  namnj  ecitlctnen,  1  «ja 
tTCpatwl  to  ttjUXrvt  fvi  »3I  kin*Ss  t-f  eSainbliijt,  Oft*  an<l  Stwim  Plttiny ,  utA 

in  etof.ttn?  t)>?  taste  wi:  Ii  lbs  itsuletaiict*  of  tbt*  m»t  #fclii«l 

Mechmim  from  tliet r  fsmKll  timf ci. 

OIto  as  a  call 

■  S:  W  HOLMAN.  Vknaper.  M«rn  Sft««t,  Otfrtitm,  W.  C:       — -™- 


MISSES  HINTON  L  CROCKET, 

Saeccffibra  laUra  -\.  i.  Fuucott-;  *  Co , 
Are  now  open  v.itli  a  new  and  elegant  line  of 


F0II   ar>d   Winter  JVtilflipgpg  T 

Selected  duriiiK  tli^tr  twiit  vi&ii  10  HtcNnnh  unit  nflor  a  cb n»ft»l 
?lm.j  of  the  Latest  tint!  Most  ri»puljj,f  stjl,-.-: 

Bliopfla  ftli'l  Tints  in  «ltlti)H3  «triet>  "tMi-i  to  >-eit  all  cuBtoinera. 

EXAMINE  THEIE  STOCK  BEFOEE  PUKCHASOTG. 


A  FULL  PURSE! 


'VC  *  :'^^^ik  'f  's  u  Vi'rJ"  satisfactory  thing  to  con* 
^^r^^\     template.    'ITioso  wito  squander 
money  on  poor  gopds  mid 
bad  bargains  have 
thin  purses. 

QST  THE  WORTH  OP  YOUR  MONSY. 


Titi*  i^  the  scitsmi  of  tin'  year  that  yon  need  Fly  Fans 
uml   Fly  Traps. 

Those  Wire  Window  Screens  at  4()  and  50  coins  are  the 
ohoapent  thing  out. 

Din  Lawn  Mowers  at  15,3(1, 16.00  and  fC.50.  are  extremely 
low  uml  tlifv  make  it  a  pleasure  to  cut  tfru-,-;. 

White  Mountain  Freezers,  Water  Coolem,  Etc.,  at  Huck 
Bottom  Price«. 

CALL  AND  SICK  IS  AT 

LLOYDS   HARDWARE  STORE. 


Ml*  UUUUAM  DAILY  •*U»«K,  WEllNKSOAV.  OCTODKR  18. 


Getting  There  With  Both  Feet ! 

This  is  the  tim<>  for  the  thrifty  and  fflMsceimr  housewife  t.i  see  t.i  ir  that  h.-r  kitchen  in  unusually  well  supplied*. 

It  isn't  too  early  to  begin  to  lay  in  a  stink  of  what  will  keep  and  we  are  quoting  prices  that  tell  their  own 

>tory  to  economical  anil  careful  buyers.    Our  stock  embraces  everything  the  market  affords  ami 

some  things  that  every  market  dues  not  afford.    We  fully  understand  the  impurtance  of 

giving  at  this  special  season  of  the  year,  spevial  attention  to  every  demand  made 

upon  us  and  you  can  implicitly  rely  upon  us  for  u  prompt,  satisfactory 

and  thorough  fulfillment  of  all  orders.    Your  friend, 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


W.  H.  PROCTOR. 


Sl'EAKEUS  TO-DAY ! 


[CMtllMil  from  n.il  P*f»0 

you  to  a  el  iy  not  only  noted  m  a  railroad 
center,  with  Immense  manufacturing  Id- 
lorcsts,  but  baring  much  p«Ti.-l  mttif, 
electric  lights,  water  works,  tobacco  ware- 
houses, cottoa  factories,  public  end  pri- 
vate schools,  newspapers,  banks,  buggy, 
wagon,  loe  and  other  manufacturing  es- 
UblUfc  meals,  magnificent  residences,  with 
splendid  churche*.  and  perbspi  a  larger 
percentage  of  church -go  log  people  than 
any  city  In  the  state. 

We  therefore  think,  gentlemen,  yon 
have  every  reason  to  feel  thankful  tbat 
Trioliy  college  has  been  located  hers, 
and  iu  addition  to  all  tbat  has  been  said, 
our  city  baa  been  free  from  epidemics 
wiilj  a  mortuary  record  to  small  tbat  bat 
few  placet  can  Justly  claim  lo  be  at 
healthy. 

Of  coarse,  Durham  It  proud  of  Trinity, 
and  every  true  ton  of  North  Carotin* 
enght  rn'be,  and  we  lake  pleasure  In 
holding  her  up  as  worthy  of  the  patron' 
age  aud  support  of  ber  people— espe- 
clalty  should  Methodists  tnpport  It— yet 
we  would  not  discharge  our  whole  duty 
ir  wo  failed  to  tell  you  that  yon  must  not 
besailtfied  with  present  attainment! 
Trinity  must  keep  pace  with  the  beat. 
The  times  demand  It,  and  there  can  be 
no  resting  on  our  oart  if  the  watchword 
Is  lo  be  upward  and  onward. 

AU  honor  to  Mr.  Duke,  who  nude  tbta 
possible,  by  giving  to  Trinity  a  larger 
amount  than  was  ever  glten  by  any 
southern  man  to  any  educations!  tnsiilu- 


and  smaller  community  of  tcscberi  and 
learners  engaged  wholly  In  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  the  diffusion  thereof. 
You  bave  a  right  to  glory  in  Ibis  achieve- 
meat.  It  meant  thai  the  aplrit  of 
knowledge  shall  transfuse  tbe  life  of.  the 
people  and  redeem  It  from  tbe  lower 
{dealt  la  the  pursuit  of  which  wealth  be- 
comes  dangerona  to  tbe  peace  and  good 
will  that  should  reign  among  men. 

This  day  aiaads  for  another  thing— the 
onion  or  Intellect  a »l  partolts  with  ma- 
terial progress. 

The  tendency  of  all  material  pursuits 
Is  lo  crowd  the  seetlmeats  oat  ofllfn, 
Ths  tendency  of  all  higher  education  Is 
to  restore  an  equilibrium  among  all  tine 
pbaasja  of  human  Interest. 

This    anion   of    thought  with  ei 
prise  Implies  a  mutual  obligation  on  the 
part  of  both  of  us. 

From  as  yon  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  teaching  of  truth  and  the  shedding 
of  light  on  every  pnranlt.  Not  only 
from  tha  pulpit  shall  it  bo  our  pleasure 
to  teach,  but  as  toon  ss  we  thejl  bave 
adjusted  ourselves  lo  these  new  circum- 
stances and  gotten  the  mast  err  of  tbe 
situation  Into  which  we  are  come,  then" 
we  bave  It  In  our  mfodn  and  bearis  to 
come  among  you  to  teach  by  night  c  la  wee 
those  who  cannot  dad  lime  or  means  to 
attend  Ihcse  halts  during  t ho  day.  Thli 
plain  doty ;  this  will  be  our  great 
est  pleasure. 

From  tbe  people  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  exemptions  from  tbe  voxa- 
ituns  of  Insufficient  and  uncertain  In- 
come   which    tend    to    drive    the   best 


\  tlon.    Then,  again,   my  friends,  look  at  *^ue*1ntrrn*0T*4u*r*tlve  occupations 


-  that  beautiful  structure  known  as  the 
technological  building,  that  It  a  gift 
from  the  honored  president  of  Trinity, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Croweuy  who  deserves  the 
phu.dtt,  well  done.  (Of  coarse,  Dorbam 
claims'  alrol.  With  such  a  man  at  the 
bead  Trinity  must  tnccoed— ir  ha  bt 
allowed  to  ride  and  drive,  rather  than 
have  to  poll  himself  to  deatb.  Give  him 
the  reins  and  plenty  of  grease,  sod  all 
wlllbewelL 

6  Again,  my  friend*,  these  beaaitfoJ 
grounds  on  which  these  beautiful  build  - 
Ingt  Hand,  and  which  Is  lufflcienily  large 
to  receive  all  other  buildings  that  wilt 
ever  be  found  necetaary  for  enlarging 
her  borders  for  greater  oaef olnesa,  Is  the 
'gin  of  another  ooe  of  Durham's  honored 
and  loved  sons,  one  who  has  ever  been  a 
good  and  true  friend  to  Ibis   Institution 

'■and  tbat  sob  Ea  JnlUa  9.  Carr.)  Would' 
there  ware  more  Dukes,  -Crowelle  and 
Cam.  Durham  has  many  ether  noble 
tons  who  hare  given  liberally  according 
to  their  ability,  and  bow  could  oar  peo- 
ple be  otherwise  (ban  greatly  Interested, 
and  how  could  our  welcome  be  other 
than  cordial. 

May  God  prepare  you  In  mind,  body 
and  heart  for  tbe  great  work  before  you, 
and  may  yon  make  Trinity  College  what 
we  tare  a  right  to  expect  tbe  grandest 
instiiotlon  of  learning  in  the  South.    It 

,  bas  many  friends  and  patroot,  but  de- 
serve*  to  have  many  more.  May  God'a 
blessings  be  upon  ber.  Again  we  bid 
yon,  once,  twice,  thrice  welcome. 


"Lord  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit." 

Riven  years  afterwards  s  marble  toBtb 
was  placed  over  bit  remaloa,  with  an  In- 
scrip'lon  ordered  by  the  King, 

'"To  Castile  and  Leon  a  new  world 
gave  Colon." 

What  a  happy  conception  lo  fix  upon 
the  13th  day  of  October  for  these  dedica- 
tory ceremonies,  and  what  a  atrlklegr 
alatlarity  between  tbe  liven  of  tha  great 
discoverer  of  the  new  world  and  the 
great  founder  of  Trinity  College.  The 
mortal  remain!  or  the  great  discoverer I 
sleeps  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death  In  the 
city  of  Balnt  Domingo  wbUe  hla  fame 
and  name  till  tbe  world.  While  all  Ibal 
Is  monsl  of  Braxton  Craven,  the  founder 
of  this  grand  Institution,  awaiia  the  Hgbt 
of  tbe  resurrection  morn,  la  the  quiet 
cemetery,  In  the  little  village  at  Trinity 


DEntCATOKI   ADDBKSS. 


Orttunit-    and     BultdlHi 

Broad  CtirmiM  Sdtu-atloa. 

Dr.  Vaies  said : 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:— Our  good 
friend  Colonel  Alspsngb.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  whose  privilege  It 
would  be  by  right  to  deliver  tbe  dedica- 
tory address,  and  who  Is  knows  to  be  a 
man  of  deed  a  rather  than  of  words,  baa 
exercised  bis  authority  by  appointing! 
to  vi  Ui  his  place.  I  shall  hardly  attain 
to  such  dimensions  as  would  r ill  ms 
fiict,  but  it  will  afford  me  honor  to 
OCCOF1  It  for  a  very  few  moments,  and 
with  your  favor  It  will  afford  ma  pleatu  re. 

la  a  ahort  time  we  hope  to  bave  tha 
most  beautiful  grounds,  the  best  fur* 
ulibed  and  most  aubstantlsl  buOdloga, 
and    the  best  equipped  college  in  tha 


t>H.  CBOWEU  T.lIJt*. 

!"]•«  Krl»tloo  ,. 

M 

We  account  ourselves  favored  to  be 
railed  upon  to  respond  to  inch  words  of 
welcome,  Comfng  from  one  who,  In  ihe 
past  two  years,  bas  been  prompt  and, 
ready  Iu  counsel  wfib  ibose  who  bad  In 
cLarge  the  resrluc  of  these  building?, 
your  words  have  a  fuUueta  or  meaning 
thai  few  of  as  alone  understand. 

AU  th« saote tsffll*  then  has  tbe  thief 
magUiraie  of  ibis  city,  under  whose 
mora  .>,-  -.:-.,  tow  n,:  (Und,  chosen  you 
to  tr*.afc  for  him  and  sav,  -Welcome. 
Ttlc'ty,  to  ibis  new  home,  planted  in  the 
rniJx  of  our  iudnstries  and  onr  fireside*." 

Think,  for  a  moment,  *,bat  this  day 
means  lo  yea.  Von  bave  invited,  re- 
eelrt-ii    »nd    welcomed    io    your    larger 


In  «  Mill  more  general  seats,    weo*e 
a  duty  to  tbe  people.     I  mesa    tbat  ofi 
erilTjj  blent  up:  etevnttug    and    purifying  J 
tbe  wilt  of  tbe  people  is  general.    In  tbe 
pursuit  ot  tbit  aim  It  ts  to  be  hoped  (hat 
the  country   and   town   will  be   rod    lo  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  each  others,  com 
lions  and  services      Nothing  but  abetter 
«DI  and  clearer  knowledge  will  hsrmo 
nlxe  tbe  conflicting  classes  of    society 
into  co-workers  for  the  common  good. 

In  order  to  do  this  work  the  Institu- 
tion must  be  free.  Not  only  free  from 
cramped  financial  conditions,  but  free 
from  unnecessary  tod  unreasonable  re- 
straints of  any  character  from  any  other 
source.  Only  ao  far  as  this  Instiiotlon  Is 
free  to  devote)  Itself  to  any  srigbt  cause 
can  It  be  responsible  for  the  conditions 
lb st  exist- 
To  politics  and  to  fetlgton,  to  the 
study  of  ladostatsl and  commercial  con- 
ditions, lo  the  hot  loess  of  warning  soci- 
ety la  ebsrch  or  state  of  l(a  wrong  tend- 
encies, and  promoting  what  ts  right— 
these  are  tome  of  the  plainest  duties  that 
a  college  owea  to  the  people. 

There  will,  therefore,  come  times  when 
Ihe  teachings— the  utterances  of  teachers 
In  this  inuttotlon— may  for  a  time  be 
unpopular  and  distasteful.  Dm  tbe  truth 
Is  th*  thing  that  mutt  be  taught.  There- 
fore, this  cottage  cannot  expect  always  to 
be  crowded  with  students.  It' may  have 
first  train  a  remnant  to  proclaim  new 
prophecies  and  lead  tbe  people  away 
from  the  Idols  of  tbe  times. 

at  is  our  duty  to  train  men  to  a  proper 
conception  of  the  duties  and  relaiion 
tbfpt  of  life.  Therefore,  discipline  mutt 
be  held  In  high  repute  here. 


COLONEL  JULIAN  S.  OARR,      ■ 

Aa  ususl  with  every  great  enterprise  Id  which  North  Carolina  Is 
Interested,  Colonel  J.  8.  Carr  *as  one  of  the  first  to  the  rescue  when 
the  college  called  for  aid,  and  after  Mr.  Duke;  was  the  largeat  sub- 
scriber and  moat  earnest  advocate  for  lis  removal.  Ten  years  ago 
wfaea  conference  met  at  WUmtogton,  It  waa  decided  that  something 
most  be  d ono  or  tbe  college  arnsuu  be  compelled  lo  go  down.  Colonel 
Alapaogb  and  Mr  Gray,  of  Winston,  peruonsllr  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  running  the  Institution  one  year,  doing  what  they  could  In 
tbe  meantime  to  work  up  ao  luterctt  among  tbe  Methodists  through- 
out the  state.  At  the  sxplrstiqn  or  that  dine  the  finances  being  atHl 
la  a  collapsed  state,  Colonel  Carr  generously  donated  (10,000  worth  of 
stock  la  tbe  Dlackwell  Tobacco  Co.,  from  wbleh  there  was  realised  a 
yearly  Income  of  $1,200  and  which  proved  a  moat  valuable  and  timely 
aid.  When  a  removal  was  proposed  be  again  generously  Came  for- 
ward with  tbe  offer  of  the  present  alts,  containing  094  acres  and  val- 
ued at  t30,000,  though  In  reality  wonb  ftnu.OOO.  This  offer  waa  ac- 
cepted and  waa  one  W  the  Inducements  which  decided  In  favor  of 
Durham. 


cut.  j.  a.  cine 


P»llv«r*  Into  tee  Heads  of 
TrinJtj  i-*rk. 

Truly  this  Is  a  memorable  tfay.  400 
years  ago  to-day  there  was  born  a  new 
world,  and  a  name  was  written  high  upon 
the  roll  ot  feme  ibal  will  never *dle. 

Two  coatlnenta  anile  upon  this  Octo- 
ber day  lo  [-ay  homage  lo  the  memory  of 


College,  Randolph  county,  bis  noble  life 
shall  tlve  always  lo  the  hearts  of  enry 
North  Carolinian  as  green  at  tbe  myrtle 
and  as  aweet  aa  tbe  rose. 

Sleep  on  most  noble  sou).  You  t  repu- 
tation Is  safe  la  the  hands  4i  posterity 
for  while  kings  may  order  marble  sbtha, 
with  beautiful  epitaphs  lo  th  beoaor  of 
the  great  discoverer,  to  tbe  memory  of 
Dr.  Braxton  Craven,  the  great 
of  Trinity  College,  we  to-day  unveil  tbta 
lagn  Indent  Institution,  dedicated  to  God 
and  consecrated  to  christian  aducadon- 
lfae  highest  love  of  lit  noble  founder. 

And  aa  Qurtn  Isabel  sold  ber  precloi 
Jewels  to  create  a  fond  for  the  benefit. of 
the  great  discoverer,  haw  happy  am  I  to- 
day tbat  It  baa  been  my  privilege  to  make 
a  donation  to  ibe  promotion  or  tbe  estate 
the  great  founder,  auctnse,  overworked 
Braxton  Craven,  loTed  an  well  and  for 
tfhlcb  he  toiled  oftentimes  like  the  great 
discover  driren  to  the  very  Terge  of  dee- 
pcratloD   and  finally   falliug  at   his  post 


South;  and  then  neither  fear  oor  shi 
can  deter  If  etboditt  parents  from  send- 
ing their  sons  to  thta  place. 

We  at*  uasmhied  here   today, 
friends,  to  dedicate  t bete  gronods  and 
bulldiass  |o  the  sacred  cause  of  chris- 
tian education. 

The  advent  of  Christianity  into  tbe 
world  lifted  education  to  a  higher  plane 
than  It  bad  ever  attained  before, 
fornlabed  new  ased  and  a  bet ter  culture 
for  human  civilisation,  and  elevated  the 
human  mind  to  a  loftier  line  of  thought. 

The  divine  and  human  fa  Christ  ww  a 
new  revelation  Of  God ;  tad  It  not  only 
inspired  man  with  a  new  hope  of  Immor- 
laHiy,  which  of  Itself  la  a  moat  potent 
agency  for  accaring  the  highest  good  to 
tbe  world,  but  it  furnished  also  the  power 
and  tbe  model  for  lhs~eaost  just  and  ha 
mane  regulation  of  human  aodety. 

Contplcuous  amongst  these  forces,  was 
that  which  lifted  woman  from  the  sphere 
of  a  alarc  or  a  toy,  and  placed  her  In  that 
of  a  queen.    It  marked  off  the  metes  and 


scarcely  appreciated,  (j  donate 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  i  bouodarki  of  ber  empire,  and  made  ber 
deed  for  these  beautiful  grounds  contain-  !  ,ljfl  sovereign  of  a  power  that  is  na- 
ing  some  10  acres  to  the  memory  of  :be  •  equalled  and  unparalleled  for  the  better- 

one  who.  almost  driven  lo  the  verge  of  j  gMt  tcaBd6T,  and  the  u*c  asd  beeefl.  of  \  ™t  of  a  world-    It   Is  the  solid  and  1- 

despera.lon  before  tucee*.  crowned  his   TriflI|J  CoBm.  „d   ^^  tJuCatioa' 
fforls,  will  always  |fn  (osocg  and  story. !  forever.^  ' 

.  But  what  a  comment  upon  poor  Bckli 


Mrs.  F.  L  -llu 


human  naiure-the  great  discoverer  left !     "T"  *  fc  "uoler-  °*  Hendereno;  (* 
,,    ,  ,  I  the  citv  attending  tLe   e\-  u  i»n»  »•  Th 

die  In  neglecl-in  bis  own  words.  "No  j  a. 

place   to   repair   to  ercent   ua   Inn,   and!      r»_;_  olit  ,"  ^    , 

-  ,  r  .   •«       tJwtn  Ho.Ioway  left  IhU  looming  fori  g*nlu*  for  ejUKtBtilng   tbe  princtpl. 

often  wfthuoUlug  to  pay  for  Ufs  tnste-    WloKon  where  be  wiU  reside  In  fuTaie   .  cbrt 
■«-^wnich  U   engaged    almo..   nance,-  the  dUcovever  of  the  new  woxtd       w  1 1^.  ...  ,„  ^       !  ^ 


r  V.  virtue  of  womanhood 
that  stay  *  and  l*&ta  back  the  tide  of  a 
f  moral  leproey.  nhlch  would  otherwise 
!  salaievt  our  curislianclvijixstijn.  And 
j  then,  add  :d  to   tL,'»,   tbe   hat   a  peculiar 


uax:  I)  i 


given  a  new  Impulse  to  scientific  Invesli- 
gallon.    It  waa  not  until  science  took  on 
Darflcamt  to  a 'tbe  form  of  christian    thought,   anil 

i  tallied  Itself  at  Ihe  fountain  of  a  Godly 
knowledge,  tbat  It  ever  attained  lo 
real  respectability.  And  it  It  certainly 
worth?  of  note  that  tbe  revival  of  leai 
log  and  tbe  revlvtd  of  what  may  properly 
bo  called  evangelical  Christianity  are  co- 
evll,  as  welt  as  co-ordinate,  wllb  the  very 
best  and  hlgbeatclvlllcallon.  And  while 
we  find  here  and  there  an  Infidel  scient- 
ist, we  think  ft  may  be  Safely  said  that 
eight  In  every  ten  ef  those  who  investi- 
gate the  mysteries  and.  wonders  of  the 
natural  world  are  bcllevert  In  God  and 
HlaChrlaL  They  are  IH  spires  which 
have  pierced  tbe  heavens,  and  Ibey  are 
hbb  wires  which  have  made  pathways 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  seat  for  tbe  needt 
of  a  world,  and  flatbed  the  thoughts  of 
God-around  tbe  globe. 

CWe  come  then  lo  dedicate  these  j 
ounds  and  buildings  to  christian  edu- 
cation. And  we  do  this  because  a  cor- 
real knowledge  of  God  Is  the  key  to  all 
true  knowledge.  And  It  is  this  revealed 
and  heartily  embraced  knowledge  lhat 
furnishes  the  Incenlife  tn  all  rral  en- 
deavor to  blest  tbe  world,  i 

What  moltve  prompted  Ihe  _-if< 
these  grounds  and  bulldlnga?  Were 
they  the  gifts  of  Infidels  and  bIIihIhIi 
Does  pantheism  suggest  benevolence,  or 
docs  unchrittllke  selnsbucts  sacrlflct 
money  lo  help  others?  It  It  ever  did 
anything  like  It,  tbe  very  art  vn  a  gar- 
land hung  upon  the  pillar*  of  rhrloti- 
eniiy,  or  a  premium  offe>ed  for  rite  good 

pinion    of    tbe    cbriellao    w 01 
tree  of  the  cross  furnishes  the  only  sap 
lhat  blooms  the  rlower  and  ripens  ihe 
fruit  of  true  benevoleuce. 

We  dedicate  these  grounds  and  build- 
ings then  to  christian  education.  They 
111  Bland  here  aa  a  lasting  monument 
to  tbe  benevolence  of  christian  men.  Io 
ibelr  beauty  aud  perpetuity  they  will 
silently  challenge  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  love  and  would  benefit  homanlty. 
Here  genlaa  will  kindle  her  torch  for 
the  enlightenment  of  tbe  world,  and  lell 
along  tha  blgbwaya  of  the  coming  years 
tbat  our  God  Is  marching  on. 

It  will  be  the  conspleoona  obteet  of  all 
who  teach  here  to  purify  the  streams  of 
learning  by  the  Alter  of  revealed  religion. 
And  religion  has  go  affinity  for  a  bad 
partisan  spirit,  and  ahe  does  not  seek 
each  to  teach  her  sublime  and  pure  pre- 
cepla.  In  iu  bad  sense,  "sectarianism" 
Is  a  drawback  to  religion.  Tbe  real  ibat 
makes  a  man  a  bigot  Is  hsreUy  christian 
wai,  or,  at  least,  It  lacka  tbe  beat  de- 
ment* of  christian  aplril.  God  only 
knows  Lha  use  He  baa  In  the  animal 
world  for  the  dog-In  ibe-mangerl  We 
discern  tome  nse  fore  valture  la  tbe 
economy  of  the  nataral  world ;  hot  sorely 
ft  mnat  be  a  very  lew  order  of  religion 
that  could  prompt  any  soul  to  aspire  to 
such  an  office. 

We  dedicate  these  grounds  and  build' 
Ings  litest  to  e  sewed  chxleUaa  edacatlon. 
Not  ao  broad  as  to  make  It  Identical  with 
rationalism;  nor  yet  to  narrow  as  to 
make  it  synonymoBt  with  Pharaaeelim  j 
but  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  who 
truly  love  God  In  Christ  Jesus. 

We  dedicate  these  grounds  and  build- 
ings then  to  God  and  Bis  canse.  We 
dedicate  them  lo  tbe  cburch  as  tbe  cos- 
todisn  of  tbe  divine  oracles.  We  dedi- 
cate them  to  humanity  with  Its  univer- 
sal needs  nod  Ita  high  possibilities.  May 
they  perpetuate  forever  the  memory  of 
noble  deeds,  and  may  the  streams  of 
aaactlfied  learning  lhat  ahnll  go  out  from 
these  high  places  of  knowledge,  not  only 
make  glad  the  babhatlona  of  men,  but 
stay  they  brina;  back  upon  ibelr  ever- 
swelling  tides  storts  of  blessing!  for  the 
generous  donors,  their  cbHdreo.  and  their 
children'a  child  reo,  to  the  1st  cot  genera- 
tion. In  the  years  that  are  coming,  thou- 
sand* sod  thousands  thai)  learn  to  write 
their  uamci  with  revervo**:  i»-,.|  when 
the  abadows  of  time  hare  girto  poena  io 
an  eternal  and  uack>udcd  day,  tbe  cuont- 


Tbe  time  wilt  come  when  these  be 
ful  buildings  shall  crumble  Into  dt 
when  the  earth  ttseir  shall  be  cbt 
Intoctndsr  by  the  countless  ages  of  t 
buttfoa— when  the  ke*l  of  tbe  marti 
ahlp  shall  rot  upon  iho  Inriuderated 
torn  of  the  sees—when  Mriou  and 
Pleiades  shall  sink  their  dark  aad  t 
bodies  In  tbe  grave  of  eternal  eight, 
the  Harry  sentinels  upon  Ibe  frontlet 
the  universe  shell  lie  down  In  death. 
the  time  will  never  come  wbeulbosa 
build  for<>od  and  humanity— who  ll 
bulldlog  from  earth  to  beyond  that 

-shell  want  for  some  soul  lo  stand  a 
Its  topmost  turret  and  proclaim,  thalt 
aa  embodied  generosity,  benevolence 
goodness  bave  Immortality. 

We  dedlcste  these  ground*  and  bt 
ings  Iben,  snd  Ibey  are  hereby  dedlca 
to  God,  to  humanity  and  to  christian  1 
cation. 


Lome,   and  of  wield 


Trinity's  Urlgttt  Paler*. 

Wllbln  the  next  few  years  the  pri 
billty  la  that  there  wiU  be  three  lead 
aeats  of  loaralne  In  southern  Method! 
charged  especially  with  tbeologicalt 
cation  of  the  liluliir  character.  Vani 
hilt  la  ono  Of  these,  another  will  be  * 
of  tbe  Mississippi,  and  lite  third  eugh 
he  Trinity  college.  A  wvU  endoi 
theological  d-p-trimmt  would  uudoi 
etlly  establish  her  claim  at  once.  |i 
ham  baa  nvalili  euuus'h  to  do  it.  At 
(v]'ii[.i«'ii  BChool  of  theology  here  wo 
attract  fruui  all  over  llui  Souih.  Dr. ' 
lett,  dean  of  the  blblkal  drpartmenl 
VmidtrtUli.  Iim  repeatedly  expressed 
desire  that  smli  should  be  the  case,  I 
offered  iu  spend  anunitut-r  slumping 
state  in  the  interest  of  such  a  school 
dotty  eollcge-  Dr.  D.  Aikint,  recea 
ap|K'lolcd  attOA'late  editor  of  tbe  Relet 
Christian  Advoi-ate,  It  a  staunch  at 
f  this  project.  This  It  In  1: 
wiib  the  repeated  proposals  to  g' 
Trinity  more  of  a.  L  nlverslty  chame 
ao  that  she  might  stand  In  a  different 
latlon  lo  the  other  colleges  of  the  denoi 
nation  tn  Ibe  land. 

Dr.  Brooks,  who  wiU  participate 
to-morrow's  programoM,  la  prcsidi 
elder  of  the  Greensboro  district  He 
a  strong  thinker,  and  received  tot 
rotes  tor  tbe  Episcopacy  In  the  last  Ot 
ersl  conference. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Itrid  Is  known  to  all  I 
people  of  Durham  through  hla  cotHK 
tionwttb  Ibe  Raleigh  Christian  Adi 
oate,  of  which  be  fr  ton  editor  sod  pi 
prietor. 


Htstwy  of  the  Cagleo*. 

No  accurate  history  or  tha  college  h 
ever  been  written.  A  careful  study 
Its  origin  snows  tbat  It  baa  been  one  ■ 
Ibe  moat  potent  agenda*  In  lifting  wfe 
might  be  called  the  middle  classes  of  I) 
people  Into  positions  of  Influence  at 
trust.  Since  1859  Ihe  Institution  fc 
represented  ibe  educational  efforts  > 
Methodism,  The  policy  bas  always  bet 
one  of  positive  Interest  la  public  fif 
Many  of  her  graduates  have  spread  en 
the  Booth  and  Koutbwesl  snd  seosilct 
fame,  and  fortune.  At  home  they  s: 
found  lo  all  walks  of  rite,  but  print 
pally  eccleslsstlcnl  circk*.  Is  the  char* 
ter  of  her  work  made  prominent.  P< 
the  put  several  years  tbe  college  hasp* 
Itself  In  direct  contacl  with  tbe  bm 
progressive  thought  of  the  times,  dealta 
largely  with  modern  problems,  and  wit 
modern -met  hod*  of  (attraction  and  Ii 
qutry.  Tbe  college  now  has  the  ha 
arranged  buildings  Lb  the  atate,  bat 
lent  fortanste  In  her  resource)  than  U 
of  the  large  de notnl nation  ai  college 
Her  chief  sources  of  Income  are  rents 
and  fee*  from  slodests,  end  jw  reel 
funds,  ami  conference  collections.  Hi 
greatest  need  of  to-day  is  an  addition, 
idowment  of  $300,000. 

"1  base   Lees  using  Dr.  Hills  CoOl 

£rrup  for  tome  lime.     It  curnl  my  hel 

-'      I  believe  ll  wantl 

life 

,  Cent  res  die,  N.  J." 


Dyapeesn*  I 

relit  vet   hut 
ileguUlor. 


all  Iu  form*  Is    not  oe 
■  tt'.   by   r*tmroont  Lit 


Indeed  they  were — especially  to  the 
citizens  of  Raleigh  who  expected  the 
College  to  move  there.  Raleigh  was 
unable  to  match  the  offer.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  Citizens  Committee 
of  Raleigh,  the  College  trustees  pointed 
out  the  advantages  the  College  would 
derive  from  moving  to  Durham,  then 
stated  that  the  College  would  never- 
theless stand  by  its  original  agreement 
if  the  committee  so  desired.  In  other 
words,  the  College  would  not  object  to 
the  committee  depriving  it  of  its  present 
and  future  good  fortune.  Naturally  the 
committee  declined  the  offer,  and  the 
College  was  released  from  its  agree- 
ment. 

Durham  had  not  been  as  fortunate 
in  a  similar  competition  with  Raleigh. 
Both  towns  recently  had  attempted  to 
attract  the  Baptist  Female  University 
(Meredith  College).  Although  Durham 
had  offered  more  money,  the  institution 
had  elected  to  locate  in  Raleigh.  The 
traditional  story  is  that  Durham's  lead- 
ing citizens,  among  them  Washington 
Duke,  resented  this  rebuff.  It  was  a 
fresh  reminder  of  the  disdain  that  many 
of  the  state's  older  towns  and  families 
had  for  Durham — an  upstart  manu- 
facturing center  where  the  nouveau 
riche  reigned.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  any  one  will  ever  be  able  to  mea- 
sure the  mixture  of  altruism,  civic  pride, 
and  pique  that  resulted  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege's removal  to  Durham. 

Once  the  marriage  had  been  ar- 
ranged— the  trustees  and  Methodists 
had  to  approve  the  proposal — the  Col- 
lege almost  floundered  in  its  own  en- 
thusiasm. Also,  the  student  body  com- 
mitted an  error  of  judgment  that  seemed 
momentarily  to  threaten  the  financial 
backing  the  College  had  so  recently  ob- 
tained. 

At  the  1890  Commencement  Exer- 
cises, J.  R.  Webster,  an  editor  who  op- 
posed the  Duke  family  because  of  their 
interests  in  the  tobacco  trust,  was  in- 
vited by  the  students  to  present  cer- 
tain medals.  The  enmity  between  Web- 
ster and  the  Dukes  was  bitter,  and 
B.  N.  Duke,  Washington  Duke's  son, 
was  irked  by  the  invitation  that  he  felt 
honored  Webster.  The  family  mighi. 
"wash  our  hands  of  the  entire  affair," 
he  wrote  Crowell.  Crowell  quickly  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  surrounding 
the    invitation    and    apologized.     The 


ceremony  had  been  so  unimportant,  he 
said,  that  he  had  not  even  attended. 

More  damaging  to  the  relationship 
between  the  College  and  the  Dukes, 
however,  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Crowell 
and  some  of  his  advisors  over  having 
found  such  generous  benefactors.  They 
could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  they  ex- 
pected larger  gifts  to  be  forthcoming. 
In  1891  newspapers  in  the  state  re- 
ported that  Duke  was  to  provide  a 
$500,000  endowment  for  Trinity  and 
that  the  name  of  the  College  would  be 
changed  to  Duke's  College.  Washing- 
ton Duke  denied  emphatically  that  he 
had  any  such  intentions. 

These  expectations  of  greater  finan- 
cial aid  also  led  Crowell  to  overextend 
the  resources  he  had.  The  building  pro- 
gram on  the  new  campus  was  ex- 
panded to  include  not  one  building  but 
three.  Six  faculty  residences  were  also 
constructed.  To  meet  construction 
costs,  Crowell  had  to  use  some  of  the 
money  that  had  been  put  aside  for  en- 
dowment. And  financing  construction 
became  even  more  difficult  in  August, 
1891,  when  the  tower  of  the  Main 
Building  collapsed. 

This  disaster  occurred  one  month  be- 
fore the  College  was  to  have  opened 
in  Durham.  Removal  was  postponed 
for  a  year.  Many  persons  who  orig- 
inally had  opposed  the  move  now  said 
that  the  collapse  of  the  tower  was  God's 
judgment  of  the  whole  affair.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  help  the  College  to  extri- 
cate itself  from  its  financial  difficulties. 
These  difficulties,  together  with  Crow- 
ell's  authoritarian  nature,  created  dis- 
sension between  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty. Some  trustees  were  also  begin- 
ning to  have  doubts  about  Crowell's 
ability  to  lead  the  College.  But  Crowell 
persevered.  And  here  it  must  be  real- 
ized that  he  was  persevering  in  the 
midst  of  a  depression  that  had  dras- 
tically reduced  the  financial  resources 
of  the  College's  Methodist  constituency. 
This  constituency  had  been  reluctant 
from  the  beginning  to  support  the  Col- 
lege in  its  move,  for  they  thought  just 
as  Crowell  did  that  the  Duke's  would 
make  all  things  possible.  Obviously  the 
Dukes  did  not  think  that  way. 

Washington  and  B.  N.  Duke  re- 
sented what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Meth- 
odists in  regard  to  their  generous  sup- 


port of  the  College.  They  felt  now  that 
the  College  must  help  itself  by  eliciting 
more  than  verbal  support  from  the 
church.  Although  this  attitude  softened 
as  the  depression  continued — especially 
when  Crowell  assigned  someone  to  col- 
lect pledges — it  softened  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Dukes  made  a  matching 
offer  to  the  College. 

When  the  College  opened  in  Dur- 
ham on  October  12,  1892,  Crowell  was 
still  faced  with  his  five  major  prob- 
lems: faculty  dissension;  trustee  dis- 
enchantment with  his  leadership;  an- 
tagonism among  some  of  the  public  as  a 
result  of  the  move;  the  tenuous  rela- 
tionship between  Trinity  and  its  new 
benefactors;  and,  most  pressing  of  all, 
the  College's  financial  difficulties.  Some 
of  these  problems,  particularly  those 
which  had  their  basis  in  emotions  and 
subjective  judgments,  would  not  be  re- 
solved finally  until  Crowell  resigned  in 
the  summer  of  1894.  Before  he  left, 
however,  he  made  certain  that  the  Col- 
lege avoided  financial  ruin. 

With  great  difficulty  during  his  re- 
maining two  years  as  president,  he 
prodded  the  College's  constituency  into 
giving  what  little  financial  support  they 
could  afford.  And  an  insurance  com- 
pany purchased  bonds  sold  by  the  Col- 
lege for  $40,000  with  the  College  prop- 
erty as  security.  This  paid  off  a  float- 
ing debt  of  $36,000  that  had  been  a 
constant  threat  to  Trinity's  future.  The 
Dukes  were  impressed  by  these  efforts 
at  self-help,  and  their  relationship  with 
the  College  was  strengthened. 

Crowell  had  therefore  accomplished 
his  primary  objective:  he  had  wed  Trin- 
ity College  to  the  industrial  revolution 
in  North  Carolina,  thereby  securing  a 
financial  base  for  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  College.  Ultimately, 
it  was  this  industrial  revolution  that 
thirty-two  years  later  made  it  possible 
for  James  B.  Duke  to  create  Duke  Uni- 
versity around  the  nucleus  of  Trinity 
College,  a  creation  which  occurred  in  a 
community  that  was  itself  a  product  of 
that  revolution.  — H.R.J. 


The  above  account  of  Trinity's  move 
to  Durham  is  based  on  Nora  C.  Chaf- 
fin's  Trinity  College,  1839-1892:  The 
Beginnings  of  Duke  University  and 
Earl  W.  Porter's  Trinity  and  Duke, 
1892-1924. 


The  University  and  the  Community: 

THE  CAMPUS  VIEW 


Strife  between  universities  and  their 
communities  is  legendary.  In  twelfth- 
century  Oxford  the  brawls  between 
townspeople  and  students  were  genu- 
inely bloody.  Some  of  the  masters  par- 
ticipated, too.  Similar  circumstances 
prevailed  at  times  in  Paris,  Bologna, 
Salerno,  and  Heidelberg — wherever  the 
early  founding  of  universities  first 
brought  together  in  a  relatively  un- 
restrained environment  large  groups  of 
young  people,  diverse  in  their  interests 
but  sharing  in  common  energy  and 
curiosity. 

Long  ago  the  alliterative  "Town  and 
Gown"  was  coined  to  denote  sides  in 
this  conflict. 

The  strife  is  legendary.  It  is  also 
largely  mythical.  For  generations  now 
most  universities  have  managed  to  dwell 
calmly  within  their  communities  with 
only  rare  disruptive  outbursts. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  elements  of 
tension  in  the  relationship,  particularly 
when  the  community  is  neither  large 
enough  to  be  able  to  ignore  the  univer- 
sity nor  small  enough  to  be  essentially 
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a  "college  town" — when  the  influence 
of  the  university  is  considerable  but  not 
dominant. 

This  is,  for  example,  the  relationship 
between  Duke  and  Durham. 

The  relationship  of  a  university  to 
its  community  has  always  been  some- 
thing of  an  issue,  especially  where  the 
community  has  a  strong  identity  of  its 
own,  as  does  Durham.  There  are,  in- 
deed, always  questions  in  relating  any 
large  and  important  enterprise  to  a  com- 
munity, whether  that  enterprise  is  a 
university  or  a  major  industry. 

The  problems,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  enterprise,  and  a  university  admit- 
tedly has  some  special  ones. 

Duke,  as  a  rather  typical  example, 
brings  into  the  community,  or  at  least 
to  the  edge  of  it,  an  impressive  number 
of  bright  and  restive  young  people,  with 
youthful  ideas  and  sometimes  inexperi- 
enced judgments.  It  is  perhaps  remark- 
able that  so  few  of  the  opportunities  for 
friction  are  ever  actually  realized. 

Then,  too,  a  faculty,  almost  by  na- 
ture, is  engaged  in  a  rather  continuous 


and  persistent  testing  of  the  same  estab- 
lished opinion  that  gives  a  necessary 
stability  to  a  functioning  society.  This 
offers  a  potential  for  conflict,  but  a  po- 
tential, too,  for  a  stimulating  and  cre- 
ative community  environment. 

Commenting  on  what  appears  to  be 
an  increasing  concern  about  the  role  of 
a  university  in  a  community,  President 
Douglas  M.  Knight  recently  observed: 

"Universities  have  come  to  be  more 
powerful  parts  of  their  local  communi- 
ties, both  because  they  exert  greater 
economic  force  than  even  five  or  ten 
years  ago  and  because  they  often  give 
expression — sometimes  unpopular  ex- 
pression— to  the  urgent  issues  of  the 
community  around  them." 

The  direct  involvement  of  a  univer- 
sity in  affairs  of  its  community,  either 
as  an  institution  or  through  its  people 
as  individuals,  can  offer  fuel  for  en- 
tertaining debate,  too. 

A  major  university  offers  significant 
resources  for  contributing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  many  community  problems. 
These  resources,  for  the  most  part,  are 


the  by-products  of  broader,  more  uni- 
versal commitments  and  investigations. 
They  can  to  a  degree,  however,  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  more  local  and 
limited  situations,  with  some  advan- 
tages to  both  the  university  and  its 
community. 

There  are  some  dangers.  Local  peo- 
ple, for  example,  may  sometimes  feel 
that  university  people  come  to  slay 
mosquitoes  with  weapons  designed  for 
the  destruction  of  dragons.  The  two 
groups  may  view  problems  through 
glasses  of  different  intensity. 

The  best  approach,  some  have  felt, 
is  for  the  university  and  the  community 
to  work  together  in  defining  problems 
before  indiscriminately  seeking  to  solve 
them. 

Dr.  Knight  has  commented: 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  for  direct 
participation  by  the  University  in  those 
problems  which  concern  us — adequate 
hospital  care,  adequate  housing  and  the 
like.  Such  problems  always  pose  the 
issue  of  political  interference  for  a  uni- 
versity, and  I  think  that  we  must  make 
sharp  distinction  between  those  ques- 
tions which  definitely  involve  the  com- 
mon good  and  those  that  suggest  a 
partisan  position. 

"I  do  not  picture  official  institutional 
participation  in  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  community  but 
have  no  particular  reference  to  the  Uni- 
versity. As  you  can  see.  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  is  often  very  thin." 

Members  of  the  faculties,  staffs,  and 
student  bodies  find  it  difficult  to  partici- 
pate in  community  affairs  without  in- 
fluencing, in  one  way  or  another,  the 
attitude  of  the  community  toward  the 
University.  This  is  true,  interestingly 
enough,  even  when  individuals  repre- 
sent and  express  opposing  points  of 
view. 

The  greater  the  involvement  of  Duke 
people  in  community  affairs,  therefore, 
the  more  susceptible  the  University 
must  become  to  accusations  of  exerting 
undue  influence  in  the  community. 
These  accusations  can  quite  easily  come 
from  the  same  people  who  may  at  other 
times  complain  that  the  University  is 
not  active  enough. 

Here  again,  of  course,  a  university  is 
not  unique.  The  same  dangers  exist 
for  any  large  community  establishment 
which  has  identifiable  interests.    There 


may  be  a  difference  in  that  University 
people  are  often  less  reluctant  to  speak 
out  and  are  commonly  less  hesitating 
in  taking  unpopular  positions. 

But  it  is  after  all,  however,  Durham 
and  not  the  campus  that  is  the  home  of 
the  members  of  the  Duke  faculties  and 
administrative  staffs.  Thev  utilize  Dur- 
ham's public  services,  travel  its  streets, 
patronize  its  businesses,  rely  upon  its 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  have  in  it  interests  identical 
to  those  of  its  other  citizens. 

Duke  people,  indeed,  have  an  impres- 
sive record  of  participation  in  com- 
munity activities  such  as  the  United 
Fund,  churches  and  service  clubs,  and 
they  serve  on  numerous  public  bodies. 
They  offer  ample  evidence  in  many 
other  ways  of  normal  community  in- 
volvement. 

While  this  may  sometimes  open  ques- 
tions of  undue  influence,  it  at  least 
dispels  the  sometimes  equally  pernicious 
accusation  of  "aloofness." 

What  role  can  the  communitv  as- 
sume in  this  relationship? 

First,  of  course,  it  is  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  university  must  ex- 
ist and  function.  The  community  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  institution  and 
with  its  attractiveness  to  potential  stu- 
dents, to  prospective  faculty  members, 
and  even  to  possible  benefactors. 

The  community  can  share  signifi- 
cantly in  the  role  of  the  University  as  a 
humanitarian  enterprise,  too.  Through 
programs  which  involve  it,  it  can,  while 
seeking  solutions  to  its  own  problems, 
contribute  consciously  and  seriously  to 
the  development  of  information  and 
techniques  that  may  be  more  broadlv 
applicable. 

The  community  can  help  its  univer- 
sity by  being  tolerant  of  positions  it 
takes  which  may  be  regarded  as  un- 
popular or  even  questionable,  recog- 
nizing that  a  university  has  obligations 
and  commitments  which  are  its  own  and 
which  must  necessarily  differ,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  commitments  of  the 
business  community. 

In  this  connection.  Dr.  Knight  has 
said: 

"The  university  is  often  criticized 
when  it  takes  a  position  that,  momen- 
tarily at  least,  its  community  regards 
as  unpopular  or  extreme.    An  obvious 


example  is  the  attitude  expressed  to- 
ward our  recently  announced  policy  on 
the  non-use  of  segregated  facilities. 
The  community  has  temporarily  for- 
gotten that  we  were  concerned  here 
both  with  morality  and  with  the  law. 

"More  positively  the  community  can 
be  of  constant  help  to  the  university: 
first,  in  supporting  those  programs 
which  benefit  both  community  and  uni- 
versity— as  in  the  arts,  to  take  a  prime 
example — and  second,  by  interpreting 
the  university  to  those  who  criticize 
it  unthinkingly.  We  need  a  group  of 
community  friends  who  can  carry  the 
word  to  others,  in  short." 

An  ideal  relationship  between  uni- 
versity and  community.  Dr.  Knight  has 
noted,  would  not  be  one  of  total  har- 
mony, but  one  with  ample  room  for 
"mutual  and  affectionate  criticism." 

"For  criticism  to  be  affectionate,"  he 
said,  "there  should  be  a  good  deal  more 
understanding  than  many  universities 
and  their  communities  seem  to  have  at 
the  moment.  I  would  like  to  find  ways 
of  achieving  this  understanding  where 
Duke  and  Durham  are  concerned.  A 
pursuit  of  this  could  lead  us  to  a  Uni- 
versity-Communitv    Council." — R.L.M. 


President  Knight 
The    dividing    line    is    sometimes    thin 
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The  University  and  the  Community: 

A  Slice  of  Life  May  Be  Best 


By  Libby  Falk  Jones  "66 

Duke   Chronicle    Editor,    1965-1966 


JfJ  TO 
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The  Chapel  from  Lakewood  Shopping  Center 
The  student  has  to  be  interested  enough  to  seek  it  out 


Afternoon — long,  slow — heat  heavy 
around  the  pavement.  You  step  to 
the  street  and  see  dull  red  brick  shaped 
in  box-like  forms.  Smokestacks  pierce 
the  sky  and  occasional  wisps  of  black 
shoot  from  them.  As  you  walk  nearer, 
you  see  metal,  hear  clanging.  Men  call 
to  each  other  in  loud  voices  and  lights 
blaze. 

A  scene  from  a  Dickens  novel?  No — 
simply  a  walk  down  Main  Street  past 
the  cigarette  factories  of  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  the  land  that  lies  over 
the  walls  of  Duke  University's  East 
Campus. 

As  a  student  it  often  takes  some  time 
before  you  become  really  conscious  that 
there  is  a  world  outside  of  Duke.  Al- 
though freshman  week  usually  involves 
a  trip  or  two  downtown  for  books  and 
furnishings,  one's  awareness  of  the  town 
of  Durham  itself  develops  gradually. 
But  at  some  point  in  an  undergrad- 
uate's life,  he  looks  beyond  the  Uni- 
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versity;  and  after  that  he  keeps  looking 
during  the  remainder  of  four  years. 

What  does  he  see? 

He  sees  a  small  southern  town,  most 
of  which  lies  east  of  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege campus,  whose  chief  industry  ap- 
pears to  be  the  manufacturing  of 
cigarettes.  Of  course,  he  did  not  have 
to  look  very  far  to  know  that.  Back  in 
the  good  old  days,  representatives  from 
the  factories  appeared  periodically  on 
campus  to  pass  out  free  samples  to 
smokers.  And  every  Duke  coed  will 
tell  you  that  at  school  she  washed  her 
hair  twice  as  often  as  usual  because  of 
the  tobacco  ash  in  the  air.  And  a  tour 
through  the  factories  is  one  of  those 
things  which  everyone  vows  to  do  while 
at  Duke  (and  usually  never  gets  around 
to  doing). 

In  a  more  serious  way,  the  cigarette 
factories  and  other  Durham  industries 
play  a  large  part  in  the  student's  view 
of  Durham.  There  is  a  wide  divergence 
between  the  lives  and  interests  of  pro- 
fessors, students,  and  other  people  con- 
nected with  the  University  and  the  lives 
and  interests  of  most  of  the  employees 
of  the  factories.  Often  the  student  feels 
that  the  industries  are  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  rougher  sec- 
tions of  town,  and  have  thus  lowered 
Durham's  standards  as  a  whole. 

Yet  the  factories  and  their  surround- 
ings are  only  a  fragment  of  the  town 
which  is  the  undergraduate's  home  for 
four  years.  During  these  four  vears  the 
student  forms  a  basic  judgment  of  Dur- 
ham, comparing  it  to  the  town  from 
which  he  came  and  the  one  where  he 
would  like  to  be. 

For  the  most  part  this  judgment  is 
critical.  It  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  there  are  two  types  of  surroundings 
in  which  it  is  ideal  to  go  to  school.  One 
of  these  is  a  large  metropolitan  area, 
capable  of  offering  extensive  entertain- 
ment, culture,  and  opportunities  inde- 
pendent of  those  offered  by  the  univer- 
sity. The  other  ideal  setting  is  a  col- 
lege town,  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  our 
neighbors  in  Chapel  Hill,  in  which  the 
businesses  and  stores  cater  almost  ex- 
clusively to  students  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  university. 

Durham,  through  no  fault  of  its  own, 
is  caught  between  these  two  ideals.  Dur- 
ham is  growing  (population  now  over 
100,000);   it   offers   such   tangible  cul- 


ture as  productions  of  the  Durham 
Theatre  Guild;  and  a  student  walking 
into  Five  Points  was  overheard  saying, 
"Why,  this  is  just  like  Times  Square!" 
Even  so,  the  town  hardly  qualifies  as  a 
large  metropolitan  area.  Yet  Durham 
is  too  big  and  has  too  many  indepen- 
dent industries  and  businesses  to  be  a 
real   college   town. 

The  fact  that  Durham  is  not  an  ideal 
environment  in  which  to  go  to  college 
is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be 
called  anyone's  fault.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  criticisms,  for  example,  is 
that  almost  all  the  things  necessary  to 
students  (movie  theatres,  stores,  restau- 
rants, the  bus  station)  are  too  faraway 
from  the  campus,  requiring  either  a  very 
long  walk  or  a  car.  (Buses  run  to  town 
too  infrequently  to  be  of  any  real  help 
here.)  Yet  the  town  of  Durham  existed 
before  Duke  University  did,  so  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  town 
would  automatically  surround  the  cam- 
pus. But  it  does  seem  to  students — 
most  of  whom  are  out-of-towners — that 
things  would  be  easier  all  the  way 
around  if  the  streets  had  been  laid  out 
geometrically  (at  least  almost  in 
squares),  a  bit  more  logically  (How  can 
Chapel  Hill  Road  be  so  far  away  from 
Chapel  Hill  Street?),  and  with  not  quite 
so  many  One  Ways  (always  the  other 
wav  from  the  way  you  want  to  go). 

Yet  spending  four  years  in  Durham 
is  not  the  unpleasant  experience  that  the 
above  would  perhaps  indicate.  What 
makes  the  difference  is  the  friendly  at- 
titude of  the  townspeople  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  students.  Most  citizens 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Duke, 
and  this  carries  over  to  the  student 
body.  Townspeople  patronize  Univer- 
sity events,  and  their  presence  (or  lack 
of  it)  often  makes  or  breaks  an  enter- 
tainment event.  Stores  and  businesses 
donate  trophies  for  Homecoming  and 
purchase  ads  in  student  publications. 
On  a  more  personal  level,  most  stores 
are  quite  willing  to  cash  student  checks 
and  open  student  charge  accounts — 
privileges  which  are  often  quite  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  elsewhere.  Almost  every- 
one can  supply  individual  examples  of 
this  friendliness:  for  instance,  the  Dur- 
ham Morning  Herald  was  a  great  help 
to  the  1965-1966  Chronicle  in  obtaining 
photographs  and  engravings,  and  Mayor 
Grabarek  was  quite  generous  with  his 


time  in  giving  an  interview  to  Chronicle 
staffers  (The  Duke  Chronicle,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1966).  Another  pleasant  aspect 
of  Durham  is  that  for  those  hallowed 
few  who  can  live-off-campus,  apart- 
ments are  fairly  inexpensive  and  easy  to 
find.  And  where  else  but  Durham  can 
you  find  an  A.  B.  Morris's  cafe  where 
you  have  a  chance  to  rub  elbows  with  a 
genuine  millhand?  Or  tent  revivals, 
on  the  outskirts  of  town,  sponsored  by 
the  Holy  Ghost? 

Of  course,  Duke  students  differ  in 
their  degree  of  involvement  with  the 
Durham  community.  Coeds  under  the 
auspices  of  the  YMCA  work  once  a 
week  at  Murdoch,  the  center  for  men- 
tally retarded  children.  The  campus 
charity  drive  helps  support  Edgemont 
Community  Center,  and  dormitories  as 
well  as  fraternities  and  sororities  spon- 
sor occasional  parties  for  groups  of 
children  from  Edgemont.  Some  stu- 
dents participate  in  a  tutoring  system 
for  underprivileged  children  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  Operation  Break- 
through. Many  of  the  sororities  do  their 
charity  work  in  Durham  and  the  vi- 
cinity, aiding  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foun- 
dation and  the  Children's  House.  During 
Help  Week,  fraternities  also  partici- 
pate in  the  betterment  of  the  commu- 
nity by  conducting  clean-up  and  re- 
pair campaigns  in  various  recreation 
centers  throughout  the  city.  Generally, 
a  student's  participation  in  such  com- 
munity projects  as  these  strengthens 
his  regard  for  Durham.  A  student  who 
is  involved  in  the  community  has  got- 
ten much  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  town 
than  has  the  student  who  views  the  area 
as  only  a  campus  hinterland. 

Finally,  a  good  look  at  Durham  shows 
it  to  be  a  city  of  contrasts.  The  same 
road  which  goes  through  a  slum  area 
may  lead  eventually  to  Hope  Valley. 
You  may  have  to  walk  a  bit  to  reach  a 
store,  but  you  can  be  fairly  sure  that  you 
will  be  treated  courteously  when  you 
get  there.  Some  townspeople  may  rally 
with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan:  others  will  at- 
tend the  San  Francisco  Ballet.  For  the 
student  who  is  interested  enough  to  seek 
it  out.  Durham  provides  a  real  slice  of 
life:  for  this  very  reason,  it  may  be  the 
best  collegiate  setting  after  all. 


Libby  Folk  Jones  (Mrs.  E.  Roger,  HI)  is 
a  graduate  student  in  English  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 
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The  University  and  the  Community: 

Is  the  Academic 

Losing  the  Trees  in  the  Forest 


By  Jack  J.   Preiss 

Associate   Professor  of  Sociology 

The  political  relationship  between  a 
college  or  university  and  its  local 
non-campus  environment  is  a  complex 
and  delicate  subject.  Obviously,  a  short 
discussion  cannot  speak  to  the  many 
perspectives  involved.  Neither  can  those 
selected     be     given     full     examination. 


Granting  these  limitations,  it  may  still 
be  fruitful  to  present  some  aspects  of 
this  relationship  which  have  concerned 
me.  As  a  member  of  the  Durham  City 
Council,  I  am  "in  politics,"  yet  not  as 
an  affiliate  of  a  political  party.  Here  all 
councilmen  are  elected,  but  each  can- 


didate runs  as  an  individual  rather  than 
on  a  partisan  ticket.  Although  local 
governments  vary  in  this  respect,  I 
feel  that  the  nonpartisan  approach  pro- 
vides more  variety  and  openness  to  the 
election  process  than  the  familiar  party 
labels.    Yet  despite  the  relative  ease  of 


Jack  J.  Preiss 

More  academic  professionals  should  be  active  in  local  government 
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candidacy,  academic  professionals  ex- 
hibit a  relatively  low  level  of  activity 
in  local  government.  In  offering  some 
possible  reasons  for  this,  I  have  se- 
lected four  main  conflict  areas  which 
seem  to  affect  academic  behavior  in 
the  realm  of  political  participation. 
(Some  may  quarrel  with  the  terms  I 
emplov  as  dichotomies.  I  plead  nolo 
contendere,  except  to  say  that  I  think 
they  have  validity  in  a  colloquial  sense, 
rather  than  as  precise  concepts.)  Al- 
though these  conflict  areas  have  broad 
applicability.  I  shall  use  the  Durham 
situation  as  the  major  frame  of  ref- 
erence. 

INTELLECTU  ALISM  vs.  PRACTI- 
CALITY— This  conflict  probably  goes 
deepest  into  the  professional  self-image. 
The  goals  and  tasks  of  the  academician 
often  do  not  seem  compatible  with  the 
market-place  atmosphere  of  politics. 
The  pursuit  of  knowledge  presumes  an 
adherence  to  some  concept  of  truth. 
This  is  an  important  value  to  the  aca- 
demic man  since  it  is  the  cornerstone  of 
his  occupational  and  moral  identity. 
Politics,  however,  seems  to  have  no  sub- 
stantive truth,  only  never-ending  com- 
promise and  shifting  values.  The  intel- 
lectual is  often  not  at  ease  among  the 
expediencies  and  imperatives  of  political 
decision-making.  The  intellectual  ana- 
lyst may  regard  the  politician  with  fas- 
cination, but  usually  at  a  distance — as 
an  object  of  research.  Thus  "objec- 
tivity" frequently  becomes  the  acade- 
mician's rationale  for  nonparticipation. 
There  is  a  reciprocal  perception  of  the 
intellectual  by  the  politician.  This  image 
is  one  of  impracticality  and  rigidity. 
The  practical  man  often  resents,  even 
fears,  the  intellectual  and  so  takes  pains 
to  downgrade  and  reject  him.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  these  two  stereotypes 
foster  a  mutual  alienation.  Conse- 
quently, the  intellectual  can  always  find 
enough  to  do  in  his  own  field,  while  the 
protected  atmosphere  of  the  campus 
can  shield  him  from  the  political  arena 
of  the  community. 

In  order  not  to  oversimplify  the  pic- 
ture, I  acknowledge  that  occasions  arise 
in  which  academic  people  inject  them- 
selves into  local  issues.  Individuals 
and  small  groups  do  become  interested 
in  particular  matters  which  intimately 
affect  them,  such  as  zoning  changes 
near  their  homes  or  organizations  and 


causes  to  which  they  have  some  per- 
sonal commitment — for  example,  Boy 
Scouts,  social  agencies,  and  fund  drives. 
However,  these  interests  and  concerns 
are  nearly  always  sporadic  and  short- 
lived, and  are  typical  of  the  general 
population. 

There  is  another  vital  consideration 
for  the  academician.  He  realizes  that 
his  own  prestige  and  economic  well- 
being  depends  on  his  professional  out- 
put— his  publishing,  giving  papers  at 
meetings,  etc.  Public  office  is  not  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  legitimate 
element  of  professional  performance. 
Thus  he  might  decide  that  any  time 
spent  in  politics  will  be  lost  for  occu- 
pational pursuits.  Certainly  the  time 
demands  of  public  office  would  make 
this  decision  a  serious  one.  From  the 
evidence,  one  must  assume  that  the 
occupational  focus  is  dominant.  Yet 
there  is  some  doubt  in  mv  mind  as  to 
the  necessity  of  an  "either-or"  kind  of 
judgment.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  com- 
bination of  activities  is  feasible.  Many 
academicians  could  function  more  effi- 
ciently than  they  now  do.  and  therebv 
find  more  time  for  politics  and  other 
tvpes  of  service. 

'  TOWN  vs.  GOWN— This  conflict  is, 
in  a  way,  a  corollary  of  the  one  just  re- 
viewed. In  part  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  size  and  atmosphere  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  For  example,  in  a 
metropolis  a  university  does  not  bulk 
large  in  the  public  mind.  The  campus 
is  often  hardly  definable  and  its  in- 
habitants come  and  go  unnoticed  in  the 
daily  work  army.  By  contrast,  the  "col- 
lege town"  campus  is  the  focus  of  al- 
most every  activity,  and  the  non-aca- 
demic environment  exists  chiefly  to 
serve  the  academic  one.  Neighboring 
Chapel  Hill  is  a  good  example  of  this 
type  of  structure.  In  these  two  polar 
examples,  the  town  vs.  gown  problem 
is  relatively  minimal,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  But  in  Durham,  where 
the  two  communities  are  more  balanced, 
the  conflict  is  a  significant  one.  Here 
the  University  is  big  enough  to  have 
real  political  visibility  (one  often  hears 
the  "Duke  vote"  referred  to  as  a  kind 
of  semi-bloc) .  Thus,  while  the  Univer- 
sity is  a  prime  economic  asset  for  em- 
ployment, advertising,  and  the  sale  of 
goods,  it  is  also  a  potential  factor  in 
public  affairs.    Traditionally,  Duke  has 


had  an  official  local  stance  of  non- 
politics.  Yet  this  stance  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain.  The  growth  of 
the  school  and  the  complexity  of  com- 
munity issues  make  some  involvement 
almost  inevitable.  However,  there  is  re- 
luctance to  jump  into  the  ring.  This  is 
supported  by  the  efforts  of  non-aca- 
demic people  to  minimize  and  neu- 
tralize the  University  as  a  political 
entity.  They  are  quick  to  assess  al- 
most any  sustained  political  activitv 
by  an  individual  (such  as  running  for 
a  city  office)  as  a  forerunner  of  control 
of  the  city  by  Duke  itself.  Interestingly, 
this  reaction  is  stronger  toward  the  aca- 
demic faculty  than  toward  the  business, 
athletic,  and  administrative  segments 
of  the  University. 

The  ambivalence  of  this  relationship 
can  easily  discourage  an  academic  per- 
son from  seeking  office  because-  he  is 
likelv  to  elicit  the  latent  hostility  of 
town  toward  gown.  In  my  own  can- 
didacy, for  example,  I  found  this  factor 
to  be  quite  prominent.  Some  people 
felt  (and  some  probably  still  feel)  that 
I  must  represent  Duke  and  not  Durham. 

"BIG"  ISSUES  vs.  "SMALL"  IS- 
SUES— In  the  context  of  issues,  the 
academic  man,  often  by  training,  sees 
political  issues  in  terms  of  scope.  Most 
people  probably  do  this  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  I  believe  university  people  are 
relatively  more  attracted  to  national 
and  global  politics.  World  issues  seem 
more  important  historically  and  in  terms 
of  future  states  of  human  society.  Local 
issues  are  often  seen  as  trivial  and  tran- 
sitory by  comparison.  Furthermore, 
many  academicians  have  tenuous  com- 
munity roots.  They  change  locales 
readily  and  many  remain  social  and 
cultural  strangers  even  where  thev 
finally  settle  down.  Since  they  have 
little  prior  stake  in  local  affairs,  they 
focus  their  attention  on  the  larger  so- 
ciety, viewed  from  a  distance  in  the 
New  York  Times  rather  than  the  local 
newspaper.  This  results  in  a  kind  of 
rejection  of  local  affairs  primarily  be- 
cause the  latter  require  some  knowledge 
of  issues  and  community  structures. 
Such  "homework"  demands  an  invest- 
ment of  time  and  effort  to  learn  what  is 
actually  going  on.  So  it  is  easy  for  the 
academic  person  to  neglect  or  reject 
local  issues  in  favor  of  the  larger  poli- 
tics,   where    he    can    speculate    freely. 
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Yet  it  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  many 
national  programs,  such  as  housing,  ed- 
ucation, and  agriculture,  have  a  vital 
local  element  in  their  implementation. 
It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to 
know  that  numerous  federal  programs, 
including  most  of  those  which  involve 
money,  require  important  decision-mak- 
in<>  at  the  local  level.  Sometimes  the 
options  are  unknown  even  to  those 
who  are  in  the  local  government. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  political  in- 
terest in  local  affairs  frequently  offers 
much  more  chance  for  influencing  de- 
cisions than  does  interest  in  the  na- 
tional dimension  of  such  affairs.    The 


latter  is  generally  remote  and  inacces- 
sible, and  in  the  long  run  less  affected 
by  individual  effort.  Although  I  am 
not  advocating  political  interest  on  an 
exclusively  local  level,  I  do  suggest  a 
redistribution  of  such  interest  to  take 
account  of  local  decision-making  op- 
portunities. 

ACTIVITY  vs.  PASSIVITY— This 
final  conflict  is  probably  the  most  "psy- 
chological" one  of  those  mentioned,  and 
perhaps  the  least  resolvable.  Many  aca- 
demic people  are  slow  to  action,  pri- 
marily as  a  consequence  of  contempla- 
tive habits,  plus  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
impartial    in    judgments.     Partisanship 


and  advocacy  may  easily  become  dog- 
matic, and  may  also  cause  friction. 
Politics,  for  all  its  compromises,  does 
call  for  considerable  direct  action  in  a 
visible  way.  One  is  subject  both  to 
overt  criticism  and  to  frank  attempts  to 
influence  one's  point  of  view.  The  tra- 
ditional faculty  authority  and  privilege 
of  the  classroom  cannot  be  invoked. 
The  privacy  of  the  office  and  the  labora- 
tory is  not  available.  Therefore,  many 
academic  people  find  the  "mix-it"  at- 
mosphere of  local  politics  to  be  distaste- 
ful, degrading,  and  even  frightening. 
They  retract  into  a  pattern  of  avoidance 
and  passivity  as  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a 
variety  of  campus  politics  do  not  ex- 
ist. But  even  here,  the  political  aspects 
of  campus  issues  are  likely  to  be 
secondary  to  intellectual  factors,  even 
to  those  who  are  active  and  vocal  re- 
garding such  issues. 

The  discussion  of  these  four  conflict 
areas  points  up  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges which  inhere  in  the  participation 
in  local  politics  by  academic  people. 
Tf  I  have  portrayed  the  "average"  aca- 
demician as  a  rather  passive,  campus- 
based  intellectual  who  prefers  the  na- 
tional scene,  this  has  not  been  done  with 
malice.  (I  realize  again  that  the  "av- 
erage" I  refer  to  is  not  precise.  Al- 
though individuals  vary,  I  believe  there 
are  many  academic  people  who  strongly 
resemble  the  profile  I  have  sketched.) 
I  simply  wish  to  suggest  that  this  "av- 
erage" faculty  member  is  not  realizing 
his  potential.  Not  only  can  he  con- 
tribute to  local  affairs  by  virtue  of  his 
endowment  and  training,  but  he  is  also 
passing  up  a  fertile  source  of  personal 
development  and  satisfaction  which  can 
freshen  his  academic  activities. 

I  have  no  illusion  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  university  people  will  suddenly 
blossom  into  political  leaders.  But  I 
do  contend  that  academicians  are  usu- 
ally under-represented  in  local  politics, 
especially  in  elective  office.  In  spite  of 
the  outlined  professional  risks  and  sac- 
rifices, I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  find  increased  participation  a 
road  worth  the  taking. 

Dr.  Jack  J.  Preiss  joined  the  Duke 
faculty  in  1959.  In  addition  to  his  work 
in  the  sociology  department,  he  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  medical  sociology 
in  the  department  of  psychiatry. 
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The  University  and  the  Community: 

SOMETHING  FOR  ALL 


Ella  Fountain  Pratt 


William  J.  Griffith 


By  Ella  Fountain  Pratt 

Program  Director 

Duke  University  Student  Union 


'n  February,  1955,  a  new  concept  in 
_the  treatment  of  extracurricular  activi- 
ties was  created  at  Duke  University. 
Under  the  direction  of  William  J. 
Griffith,  a  Student  Union  program  was 
developed  "to  stimulate,  promote,  and 
develop    the    social,    recreational,    cul- 


tural, educational,  and  spiritual  activi- 
ties of  the  students  of  Duke  University." 
While  benefiting  the  students,  the  pro- 

sram  also  has  benefited  the  commu- 
te 

nity — and  the  community's  anticipa- 
tion of  this  benefit  was  financially 
demonstrated. 

Although  there  had  always  been  nu- 
merous organizations  with  a  variety 
of  extracurricular  responsibilities,  never 
before   had    there   been    a   coordinated 


cross-campus  program  for  the  creative 
and  broadening  use  of  leisure  time. 
The  union  program  was  not  intended 
to  supplant  these  existing  groups  but  to 
give  guidance  through*  specific  chan- 
nels— a  speakers  series;  a  major  at- 
tractions series,  including  popular  and 
serious  entertainment;  a  fine  arts  pro- 
gram with  performances  by  artists  in 
music,  dance,  and  drama;  and  an  ex- 
hibition program  in  the  visual  arts  and 


film.  Committees  also  were  created  to 
assist  with  social  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. All  of  these  various  programs 
were  advertised  through  a  publicity 
committee  using  silkscreening  and  lino- 
scribe  methods. 

Obviously  a  coordinated  program 
involving  the  entire  campus  and  com- 
munity had  to  have  a  home  and  staff. 
The  home  was  made  possible  in  large 
part  by  a  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Durham 
to  students  of  the  University.  Some 
229  non-alumni  in  Durham  contributed 
$252,070  toward  the  renovation  of  the 
old  Administration  Building  (Flowers) 
into  a  center  for  general  student  activi- 
ties and  a  base  of  operation  for  the 
Student  Union's  programs  and  projects. 
This  generous  gift  demonstrated  the  ex- 
citing and  rewarding  results  that  can 
occur  when  community  and  Univer- 
sity interests  merge. 

During  twelve  years  of  continuous 
development,  the  union's  role  as  the 
entrepreneur  of  culture  within  Duke 
and  the  community  has  been  impressive. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  cultural  and 
aesthetic  climate  we  now  enjoy  may 
be  attributed  to  the  student  planned- 
faculty  advised  programs  which  are  a 
part  of  our  everyday  lives.  Many  of 
the  world's  famous  artists — budding 
stars  as  well  as  "big  name"  groups — 
have  appeared  at  Duke;  and  many  have 
lingered  after  their  performance  to  dis- 
cuss their  art  forms  with  interested 
groups  of  old  and  young  members  of 
the  community. 

The  speakers  program  has  continued 
to  bring  to  the  campus  increasing  num- 
bers of  distinguished  politicians,  theo- 
logians, authors,  scientists,  educators, 
explorers,  and  art  critics.  Last  year's 
roster  included  Bishop  James  A.  Pike; 
Senator  Wayne  Morse;  Saturday  Re- 
view Editor  Norman  Cousins;  Kennedy 
advisor  Theodore  Sorenson;  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Byron  R.  White;  drama 
critic  Richard  Gilman;  Gemini  Project 
Director  Christopher  Kraft,  and  others. 

A  new  approach  for  the  "lay"  con- 
cert-goer also  has  developed,  and  one 
may  now  "prepare"  for  all  the  art  forms 
being  presented.  Pre-concert  seminars, 
arranged  by  students  and  conducted 
by  faculty-artists,  are  held  for  this 
purpose.  In  attendance  will  be  a  cross 
section  of  town  and  campus  persons, 
many  of  whom  will  meet  again  at  pro- 
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grams  presented  by  the  numerous  Duke 
musical  organizations  as  well  as  those 
sponsored  by  the  Durham  Allied  Arts 
Center. 

Complementing  the  Duke  Artists 
Series,  which  last  year  gave  us  per- 
formances by  the  American  Ballet 
Theatre,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale  and 
Orchestra,  Julian  Bream,  guitar,  and 
Tamas  Vasary,  piano,  were  the  Stu- 
dent Union's  Performing  Arts  programs. 
These  included  such  diverse  perfor- 
mances as  a  folk  concert  by  Pete 
Seeger  and  an  evening  of  modern  dance 
with  the  distinguished  Martha  Graham 
Dance  Company.  The  Performing 
Arts  Committee  also  seeks  out  unusual 
and  lesser  known  ethnic  art  such  as  the 
sacred  and  classical  music  of  India 
presented  on  campus  by  Ustad  Ali 
Akbar  Khan  and  Company. 

The  committee  also  collaborates  with 
various  departments  and  organizations 
in  bringing  artists  to  the  campus.  Last 
year  Lillian  Kallir,  pianist,  came  as  solo- 
ist with  the  Duke  Symphony  Orchestra 
and,  in  addition,  gave  a  separate  recital 
for  the  union.  The  music  department 
and  the  union  also  cooperated  to  pre- 
sent a  four-day  concentration  of  con- 
temporary music  with  performances  by 
the  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble; 
Bethany  Beardslee,  soprano;  Marik  and 
Ranck,  duo-pianists;  and  Iain  Hamilton, 
composer  and  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Pro- 
fessor of  Music.  The  committee,  in 
cooperation  with  the  English  depart- 
ment and  the  North  Carolina  Poetry 
Circuit,  has  arranged  for  the  commu- 
nity to  hear  readings  from  works  of  con- 
temporary poets,  such  as  James  Dickey, 
Carolyn  Kiser,  and  A.  R.  Ammons — 
to  name  a  few.  These  readings  by  the 
authors  are  held  in  dormitories,  faculty 
and  staff  homes,  and  in  the  small  audi- 
toriums on  campus.  Through  a  co- 
sponsorship  with  the  Durham  Chapter 
of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  the  North  Carolina  Sym- 
phony presents  its  adult  concert  for 
Durham  in  Page  Auditorium,  and  Duke 
students  are  invited. 

In  another  important  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding area  of  the  arts,  a  special  Stu- 
dent Union  Committee  on  Drama  has 
been  established  to  supplement  the 
Duke  Players'  five  annual  perfor- 
mances with  imported  professional  pro- 


grams. Last  year  the  drama  commit- 
tee brought  the  Stockholm  Marionettes 
to  campus  for  a  sold-out  children's 
matinee  performance  of  The  Wizard  of 
Oz  and  an  evening  adult  performance 
of  Three  Penny  Opera.  The  Broadway 
traveling  shows  of  The  Odd  Couple, 
Royal  Hunt  of  the  Sun,  and  Porgy  and 
Bess  also  played  to  enthusiastic  Page 
audiences — a  large  portion  of  which 
were  Durham  residents.  Efforts  are 
being  continued  to  bring  professional 
actors  to  campus  for  at  least  a  month's 
residence  for  work  with  dramatic 
groups. 

The  Student  Union  Adventure  Se- 
ries, a  film-lecture  subscription  pro- 
gram, brings  educational  entertain- 
ment for  the  whole  family.  Speakers 
from  around  the  world  show  extraordi- 
nary color  films  and  tell  of  their  ex- 
periences in  such  places  as  Peru, 
Africa,  Easter  Island,  and  the  under- 
water world  of  Tahiti.  A  family  season 
ticket  is  available  as  a  "cheaper  by  the 
dozen"  gimmick,  and  an  exuberant  at- 
mosphere prevails. 

The  great  need  for  a  campus  art 
gallery  is  emphasized  by  an  exhibit  pro- 
gram sponsored  on  West  by  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Visual  Arts  Committee  and 
on  East  by  the  art  department.  Al- 
though the  centrally  located  West  Union 
Lounge  has  been  designated  as  a  gal- 
lery area,  this  facility  is  not  at  all  ade- 
quate. However,  a  continuous  show- 
ing of  either  paintings,  graphic  works, 
sculpture,  or  photography  is  hung  here. 
The  exhibitions  are  secured  through 
major  museums  and  galleries  and  oc- 
casionally from  the  private  collections 
of  artists,  alumni,  and  other  friends  of 
the  University.  This  committee  also 
provides  a  program  dealing  with  the 
film  as  an  art  form — last  year  bringing 
to  campus  Jonas  Mekas,  leader  of  the 
"experimental  film"  group.  Mr.  Mekas 
showed  a  number  of  his  films  and  com- 
mented on  the  growing  interest  in  this 
art  form.  In  addition,  the  committee 
encourages  creativity  in  the  arts  by 
sponsoring  annual  photography  con- 
tests-exhibits and  sidewalk  art  exhi- 
bitions. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  develop- 
ments in  the  arts  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  the  presentation  of  an 
Arts  Festival,  coordinated  by  the  union. 
Two  methods  of  presentation  have  been 


The  Performing  Arts  Committee  of  the  Duke  Student  Union,  through  the  generosity  of  an  interested  foundation,  recently 
sponsored  a  two-week  residence  on  campus  by  the  American  Choreographic  Company.  Richard  Nickolaus,  director,  is 
pictured  above  in  a  class  conducted  in  Page  Auditorium  for  a  group  of  children  from  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Raleigh.  A  third  of  the  children  in  the  class  were  totally  blind  and  others  had  varying  degrees  of  sight.  To  com- 
pensate for  this  fact,  Mr.  Nickolaus  explained  in  detail  the  exact  positions  he  wanted  the  class  to  assume.  Two  dancers  from 
the  company  also  performed  for  the  class,  which  was  able  to  comprehend  the  action  by  hearing  the  rhythm  of  the  music 
and  the  sound  of  the  dancers'  feet  on  the  stage.  Originally,  only  one  class  had  been  scheduled — the  first  class  of  this  sort  for 
these   children.     Their   enthusiasm   for   this   introduction,    however,    led   Mr.    Nickolaus    to    conduct   several   other   classes. 


tried.  The  first  method  consisted  of  a 
three-week  program  without  a  unify- 
ing theme  but  with  all  art  forms  repre- 
sented. Last  year's  festival  concentrated 
on  the  contemporary  arts  and  was  di- 
vided into  five  main  areas  of  interest: 
dance,  music,  drama,  film,  and  art. 
The  various  sections  were  scheduled  at 
different  times  during  the  year,  thus 
allowing  time  for  greater  involvement 
and  participation. 

I  have  left  the  Major  Attractions  Pro- 
gram until  last — but  it  certainly  is  not 
least  in  overall  student  popularity.  It 
is  something  of  an  experience  to  at- 
tend a  "blanket-concert"  in  the  Indoor 
Stadium  with  several  thousand  students 
sitting  on  the  floor,  the  bleachers,  and  in 
the  balconies  to  hear  popular  perfor- 
mances by  such  groups  and  individuals 
as  the  Tijuana  Brass,  Peter  Nero,  The 
Four   Seasons,   Ian    and   Sylvia,   Brasil 


'66,  The  Temptations,  The  Righteous 
Brothers,  and  The  Lovin'  Spoonful. 

The  Student  Union  belongs  to  every- 
one— students,  faculty  and  staff,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Durham  and  surround- 
ing areas.  The  union's  program  is  an 
exciting  part  of  the  culture  boom — not 
of  the  so-called  supermarket  culture  and 
its  implied  superficialty,  but  of  the  au- 
thentic cultural  awakening  on  campus 
and  among  the  public.  During  the 
next  few  years,  we  hope  to  provide 
students  and  faculty  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire community  with  creative  oppor- 
tunities in  the  arts — music,  dance, 
drama,  painting,  and  film  making — that 
will  round  out  the  spectator  arts  pro- 
gram now  in  progress. 

Should  this  article  lead  anyone  to  as- 
sume that  Duke  University  must  have 
lightened  its  academic  load  for  such  a 
full  range   of  extracurricular   activities 


to  be  available,  let  me  assure  them  of 
the  contrary.  The  programs  planned  are 
to  a  large  extent  co-curricular  in  content. 
They  are  intended  to  complement  class- 
room experiences.  It  is  the  union's 
belief  that  one  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
arts  in  their  myriad  aspects  if  he  is  to 
use  effectively  the  leisure  time  which  the 
"mechanized,  computerized  and  orga- 
nized" future  promises  us.  Although 
some  persons  on  campus  still  look  with 
indifference  upon  cultural  programs,  this 
attitude  is  becoming  more  and  more 
unusual.  We  have  "made  haste  slowly," 
but  we  are  on  the  move  through  the 
personal  and  group  involvement  of  our 
co-curricular  programs. 


Mrs.  Ella  Fountain  Pratt  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Duke  Student  Union  in  the  fall  of 
1956  and  is  a  familiar  figure  to  alumni 
who    have   graduated   since    that   time. 
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The  University  and  the  Community: 

THE  DOWNTOWN  VIEW 


An  Interview  With  I.  Harding  Hughes 
Durham  City  Manager 


REGISTER:  Does  having  a  major  uni- 
versity within  its  corporate  limits  cre- 
ate problems  for  a  city  the  size  of 
Durham? 

HUGHES:  The  job  of  a  city  govern- 
ment is  to  serve  its  citizens.  This  in- 
cludes its  individual  citizens  and  its  cor- 
porate citizens.  Inevitably  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  job  involves  problems. 

While  agreeing  that  a  major  univer- 
sity causes  problems,  I  would  rather 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  creates  op- 
portunities. Speaking  directly  to  the 
question,  however,  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  Univer- 
sity, whereby  the  University  as  such 
does  not  contribute  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  city  in  the  manner  that  other 
large  employers  in  the  community  con- 
tribute. A  large  industry  contributes 
taxes  to  the  city  government  directly 
through  corporate  property  taxes  and 
indirectly  through  its  payroll,  which 
enables  individuals  to  accumulate  prop- 
erty on  which  they  pay  property  taxes 
to  the  city.  In  contrast,  the  University 
contributes  only  through  its  payroll. 
But  Duke  University  does  provide  some 
of  the  more  costly  municipal-type  ser- 
vices for  itself,  such  as  refuse  collec- 
tion and  police  protection.  Also,  the 
University  currently  is  offering  to  sup- 
ply a  tract  of  land  for  park  purposes 
at  no  cost  to  the  city. 

I  suppose  something  like  heavy  traffic 
for  football  and  basketball  games  could 
be  considered  a  problem,  but  it  seems 
to  me  more  proper  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  great  privilege  for  a  community  to 
have  top-rate  sports  in  the  community. 

The  traditional  town-gown  split  can 
certainly  create  problems  in  any  uni- 
versity community.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant for  both  town  and  gown  to  devote 
continuing  effort  toward  a  happy  mar- 
riage, toward  the  proposition  that  town 
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and  gown  can  complement  each  other 
rather  than  being  at  odds  with  each 
other. 

REGISTER:  What  are  the  benefits  Dur- 
ham derives  from  having  the  Univer- 
sity located  here? 

HUGHES:  There  are  many  benefits 
ranging  from  sports  events  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  Uni- 
sity.  Rather  than  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  of  the  advantages,  I  will  simply 
emphasize  one  relatively  new  advan- 
tage which  Durham  derives  from  Duke 
nowadays  and  which  any  university 
town  tends  to  derive  from  having  its 
university:  attraction  of  high  quality 
industry. 

Increasingly  the  better  industries  are 
locating  their  plants  in  proximity  to  the 
great  universities.  They  like  the  close 
contacts  with  the  research  laboratories 
and  brains  at  the  university.  They  like 
for  their  own  well  educated  employees 
to  be  able  to  live  in  the  kind  of  at- 
mosphere created  by  a  great  university. 
They  like  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
their  employees  to  have  the  prospect 
of  attending  the  university.  Also,  the 
local  educational  system  tends  to  be 
superior  in  the  university  community. 
As  it  becomes  easier  for  industry  to 
haul  its  raw  materials  in  from  any  place 
and  to  ship  its  product  any  place,  the 
more  intangible  locational  factor  of 
environment  is  coming  to  the  fore. 
REGISTER:  Do  you  feel  that  the  Uni- 
versity, as  an  institution,  should  partici- 
pate more  directly  in  helping  solve 
community  problems? 
HUGHES:  In  my  opinion  the  urban 
problem  faced  today  by  a  city  of 
100,000  population  (Durham)  or 
larger  is  so  tremendous  that  it  is  going 
to  need  the  active  participation  of  al 
institutions  if  it  is  going  to  be  solved. 
This  includes  public,  semi-public,   and 


private  institutions,  and  corporate  citi- 
zens along  with  individual  citizens. 

Using  Duke  University  as  an  ex- 
ample, I  would  say  that  Duke  has  vast 
resources  which  can  potentially  be  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  community 
problems.  In  order  to  tap  these  re- 
sources more  than  they  have  been 
tapped  in  the  past,  it  is  just  as  much  the 
responsibility  of  the  community  to 
seek  Duke  help  as  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Duke  to  offer  help. 

At  the  moment  two  specific  projects 
involving  University  participation  in  the 
community  are  beginning  to  be  ex- 
plored. One  of  these  projects  is  being 
initiated  by  the  city;  the  other  project 
is  being  initiated  by  Duke. 

The  first  of  these  projects  involves 
Durham  soliciting  advice  and  guidance 
from  Duke  officials  and  faculty  mem- 
bers in  connection  with  preparing  a 
Model  Cities  Plan  for  federal  partici- 
pation. 

The  other  project  is  an  internship 
program  suggested  by  the  dean  of 
women  whereby  students  will  volun- 
teer to  work  several  hours  per  week 
in  city  agencies  and  departments  dealing 
directly  with  public  service  activities 
and  assignments. 

REGISTER:  Very  few  individual  fac- 
ulty and  staff  members  seem  to  publicly 
involve  themselves  with  local  politics. 
Do  you  think  there  should  be  greater 
involvement  on  their  part? 
HUGHES:  Dr.  Jack  J.  Preiss,  of  the 
department  of  sociology,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Durham  City  Council.  Ear- 
lier, Dr.  Robert  Rankin,  of  the  de- 
partment of  political  science,  was  a  city 
councilman. 

Mr.  James  A.  Ward,  an  architect  on 
the  staff  of  Duke  University,  is  cur- 
rently one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Durham    Board    of    County    Commis- 
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sioners.  One  of  the  other  members  is 
Dr.  Howard  Easley,  a  retired  professor 
from  Duke. 

In  last  spring's  municipal  elections, 
the  leading  opponent  of  the  incumbent 
mayor  was  Paul  Hardin,  of  the  Law 
School  faculty. 

Presumably  there  were  "individual 
faculty  and  staff  members"  publicly  in- 
volved in  helping  all  of  these  individuals 
in  their  political  campaigns.  Whether 
many  faculty  and  staff  people  were  in- 
volved or  just  a  few,  I  do  not  personally 
know. 

And  then  there  is  Nick  Galifia- 
nakis.  Mr.  Galifianakis  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duke  Law  School  faculty 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  last 
year.  Prior  to  that  he  represented 
Durham  County  in  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly. 

In  addition  to  persons  who  hold  elec- 
tive public  office,  there  are  various  Duke 
people  today  holding  appointed  public 
office  in  Durham.  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Har- 
ward  is  a  member  of  the  Durham  City 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Melvin  G. 
Sbimm,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Law 
School,  is  chairman  of  the  City  Board 
of  Adjustment.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fren- 
zel,  administrative  director  of  Duke 
Medical  Center,  is  on  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor Council.  Dr.  Deryl  Hart,  retired 
president  of  Duke,  is  one  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  very  important  Redevelop- 
ment Commission  of  the  City  of  Dur- 
ham. Dr.  Richard  H.  Leach,  of  the 
department  of  political  science,  is  on  the 
Zoning  Study  Committee  of  the  city. 

The  above  list  is  not  all  inclusive  but 
gives  some  indication  of  the  fact  that 
Duke  faculty  and  staff  members  are 
participating. 

REGISTER:  What  effect  would  in- 
creased participation  have  on  the  "town- 
gown"  relationship? 

HUGHES:  As  the  problems  of  the  ur- 
ban community  in  general  and  Durham 
in  particular  become  more  pronounced, 
it  is  going  to  be  increasingly  important 
to  have  high  caliber  people  involved  in 
local  government  and  in  local  politics. 
Certainly  Duke  has  high  caliber  people 
on  its  faculty  and  staff.  Durham  needs 
the  involvement  of  Duke  faculty  and 
staff  members. 

Today  Duke  is  the  largest  single  em- 
ployer in  Durham.  And  Duke  is  grow- 
ing.   No  doubt  in  any  community  the 
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largest  employer,  be  it  university  or 
private  industry,  finds  it  prudent  to  ex- 
ercise a  degree  of  restraint  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  participates  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  larger  community.  Often 
in  this  day  and  time  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  a  given  community  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  be  a  good  corporate 
citizen  but  yet  not  be  found  in  the  posi- 
tion of  seeming  to  dominate  the  com- 
munity. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  in- 
creased participation  by  Duke,  if  it  is 
carried  out  properly,  can  help  the 
"town-gown"  relationship. 
REGISTER:  How  is  this  relationship 
affected  by  student  protests? 
HUGHES:  Student  protests  damage 
the  "town-gown"  relationship. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  students 
as  a  group  having  different  opinions  on 
certain  matters  than  the  townspeople 
as  a  group.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
rather  ancient  tradition.  It  would  be 
rather  surprising  if  a  group  of  young 
people  working  in  an  academic  atmos- 
phere of  scholarly  search  for  truth  and 
of  free-wheeling  thought  would  come 
up  with  the  same  set  of  opinions  as  a 
group  of  older  people  working  at  mak- 
ing a  living,  raising  families,  and  gen- 
erally assuming  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  an  on-going  community  life. 
Down  through  the  centuries  students 
have  helped  to  point  the  way  for  their 
elders  by  developing  new  thoughts  and 
concepts.  Students  and  their  faculties 
have  many  times  given  their  civiliza- 
tion new  direction  and  orientation. 

The  protests  which  tend  to  damage 
the  "town-gown"  relationship  to  a  se- 
vere degree  are  the  protests  which  go 
beyond  the  orderly,  democratic,  and 
peaceful  expression  of  personal  opinions 
to  the  point  where  they  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others  or  imply  the  use  of 
force  to  achieve  their  objectives.  If 
people  from  the  academic  world  sub- 
stitute the  power  of  raw  force  for  the 
power  of  ideas,  there  is  danger  of  dam- 
aging the  "town-gown"  relationship. 

I  certainly  hope  that  student  protests 
of  this  type  will  never  occur  at  Duke. 
REGISTER:  What  factors  that  exist  lo- 
cally do  you  think  contribute  to  a  sense 
of  isolation  between  the  University  and 
Durham? 

HUGHES:    Basically   just   the   "town- 
gown"  distinction  which  has  existed  in 


the  university  town  in  various  countries 
from  time  immemorial. 

Durham's  image  in  the  eyes  of  Duke 
students  has  not  been  helped  by  the 
physical  appearance  of  downtown  Dur- 
ham. To  a  university  student,  perhaps 
more  than  to  other  people,  a  com- 
munity's "downtown"  represents  the 
community.  A  student  spends  most  of 
his  time  on  campus;  when  he  does  leave 
campus  he  is  likely  to  go  downtown. 
Many  students  of  former  years  have 
understandably  thought  of  downtown 
Durham  as  being  too  congested,  too 
old  in  appearance.  It  had  too  many 
dilapidated  buildings. 

Today  Durham  is  starting  to  rebuild 
its  downtown.  The  community  recog- 
nized this  deficiency,  made  plans  and 
obtained  one  of  the  first  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  to  cover  the  entire 
downtown.  This  is  a  rehabilitation  type 
urban  renewal  project  which  will  pre- 
serve the  good  while  tearing  down  and 
replacing  the  bad.  New  streets  are  being 
built  to  get  traffic  to  downtown  and 
around  downtown.  Beautiful  malls  and 
parks  are  being  constructed.  Sidewalks 
will  be  widened  for  the  convenience  of 
pedestrians. 

The  City  of  Durham  hopes  that 
within  a  few  years  all  Duke  students 
will  be  proud  of  downtown  Durham 
and  will  think  of  Durham  as  a  beautiful 
city. 

REGISTER:  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
an  ideal  relationship  between  a  univer- 
sity and  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located? 

HUGHES:  The  ideal  relationship  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  commu- 
nity is  achieved  where  each  can  feel 
proud  of  its  relationship  with  the  other. 
This  can  be  achieved  only  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  interdependence  rather 
than  independence.  The  community 
needs  to  be  always  conscious  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  univer- 
sity in  the  community;  and  the  uni- 
versity needs  to  participate  fully  in  the 
community  life  without  any  spirit  of 
either  isolation  or  dominance. 

In  my  opinion,  Duke  and  Durham 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  achieve 
such  an  ideal  relationship. 

/.  Harding  Hughes  has  been  city  man- 
ager since  1963.  He  formerly  was  city 
manager    of    Aiken,    South    Carolina. 


Some  Obscure  Facts 

About  the  Military  Career 

of  the  Man  Whose  Gift 

Brought  the  College  to  Durham 


By  Virginia  Gray 

Assistant  Curator 

Manuscript  Department 

William  R.  Perkins  Library 


The  military  career  of  Washington 
Duke  has  long  been  a  vague  record 
of  service  in  the  Confederate  Navy. 
Even  the  name  of  his  unit  has  been 
unknown.  This  vagueness  is  due  in 
part  to  lack  of  Confederate  naval  rec- 
ords. It  is  possible,  however,  to  retrace 
Mr.  Duke's  footsteps  through  other 
contemporary  sources. 

Washington  Duke  received  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  military  training  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  As  a  young  man 
he  joined  a  militia  group  in  Orange 
County,  North  Carolina,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  David  Vickers  and  1st 
Lieutenant  William  Carlton;  this  com- 
pany was  part  of  the  Hillsborough  Mi- 
litia Regiment.  He  met  with  his  neigh- 
bors to  drill  at  William  Trice's  store. 
James  Bennitt  was  orderly  sergeant  of 
the  troop  and  enrolled  Washington 
Duke  on  the  roster  as  well  as  Robert 


Duke,  a  younger  brother.  (It  was  at 
James  Bennitt's  farm  that  General 
Joseph  Johnston  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral William  Sherman  in  1865.  The 
spelling  of  the  family  name  was 
changed  to  Bennett  around  the  first  of 
this  century.)  Thus  Washington  and 
Robert  Duke  had  received  at  least  ele- 
mentary military  training  before  the 
Civil  War. 

According  to  North  Carolina  State 
records,  Robert  Duke,  the  younger 
brother,  enlisted  on  January  27,  1863, 
and  entered  Co.  I  of  the  Second  North 
Carolina  Regiment,  C.S.A.  Army.  He 
was  killed  early  in  1865  in  the  trenches 
at  Petersburg,  according  to  the  family's 
account. 

In  September,  1863,  when  Washing- 
ton Duke  was  forty-three  years  old,  a 
widower  with  four  children,  the  Con- 
federate   Congress    ordered    the    con- 


scription of  all  men  up  to  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  began  preparations 
to  enter  the  Confederate  service  by  set- 
tling his  business  and  personal  affairs. 
Mr.  Duke  wrote  to  James  W.  Cox  of 
Kinston,  North  Carolina,  concerning 
a  Negro  boy,  Jim,  he  had  hired  from 
Mr.  Cox.  Two  letters,  June  15  and 
October  27,  1863,  survive  from  the 
termination  of  this  transaction,  the  only 
ones  in  existence  by  Mr.  Duke  in  this 
early  period.  They  are  not  in  his 
handwriting,  but  perhaps  were  signed 
by  him — although  even  this  is  doubtful. 
The  Durham  Recorder  for  April  16, 
1900,  stated  that  before  entering  the 
Confederate  Army,  Washington  Duke 
sold  "his  every  possession"  for  a  cur- 
rency that  represented  nothing  upon  his 
return.  He  sent  his  three  younger  chil- 
dren to  the  home  of  their  grandfather, 
Mr.  John  Roney,  of  Alamance  County. 
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Two  letters  from  Washington  Duke  to  James  W.  Cox.  The  letters  are  not  in  Mr. 
Duke's  handwriting,  but  may  have  been  signed  by  him.  Both  are  from  the  James  W . 
Cox  papers  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Brodie,  the  oldest  son,  was  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  Major  Gee,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Confederate  Prison  at  Salis- 
bury. 

From  this  point  the  accounts  of  the 
active  service  of  Washington  Duke  all 
more  or  less  repeat  the  same  uncertain 
story.  The  best  source  of  information, 
and  certainly  a  trustworthy  one,  aside 
from  the  National  Archives  records  and 
the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  is  found  in  The  History  of  the 
Town  of  Durham  by  Hiram  Voss  Paul, 
published  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
in  1884.    Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Duke  cer- 
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tainly  must  have  met  in  the  small  town 
of  Durham.  Paul's  sketch  of  Duke's 
life  is  a  first-hand  account  stating  Wash- 
ington Duke  "entered"  the  Confederate 
Navy.  Later  William  Kenneth  Boyd 
wrote  in  his  Story  of  Durham  that  Mr. 
Duke  was  drafted.  Although  seemingly 
contradictory,  both  statements  are  cor- 
rect. 

In  the  Old  Military  Records  Division 
of  the  National  Archives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  are  two  records  signed  by 
W.  Duke,  the  signature  Mr.  Duke  always 
used.  On  April  4,  1864,  he  gave  a  re- 
ceipt for  a  clothing  issue  as  a  private 
in  Company  A,   Camp  Guard,   Camp 


Holmes,  Raleigh.  It  was  not  until 
June  13,  1864,  that  he  signed  shipping 
articles  in  Raleigh  as  a  seaman  in  the 
C.S.  Navy.  Thus  Washington  Duke  by 
April  4,  1864,  was  conscripted  into  the 
Confederate  service  in  Raleigh  and  then 
entered  the  Confederate  Navy  in  June, 
1864. 

No  details  remain  of  his  life  as  a 
member  of  Co.  A,  Camp  Guard,  Camp 
Holmes,  near  Raleigh.  Many  con- 
scripts sent  to  this  place  were  equipped 
and  given  basic  training  before  enter- 
ing active  duty  at  the  front.  North 
Carolina  had  made  a  point  of  permit- 
ting drafted  men  to  choose  in  which 
branch  of  the  service  they  wanted  to 
fight.  Washington  Duke  may  have 
chosen  the  Navy  rather  than  been  as- 
signed to  it. 

General  Pierre  G.  T.  Beauregard, 
one  of  the  great  military  engineers  of  his 
day,  designed  the  Confederate  fortifica- 
tions of  Charleston  harbor  in  1861 
with  a  keen  eye  to  the  use  of  artillery 
in  such  a  position.  Any  fleet  moving 
against  the  city  would  have  to  proceed 
into  a  ring  of  fire  as  its  ships  entered 
the  center  of  the  harbor  defenses.  In 
April,  1863,  Northern  monitors  began 
a  siege  which  had  no  let  up  until  the 
very  end  of  the  war.  It  was  to  this 
siege  of  Charleston  that  Washington 
Duke  was  sent  by  the  Confederate 
Navy  sometime  shortly  after  June  13, 
1 864,  to  serve  on  a  receiving  ship  in  the 
harbor. 

Hiram  Paul  wrote  in  1884  that  Mr. 
Duke  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
heavy  bombardments  at  James  Island. 
Old  Fort  Johnson  had  been  rebuilt  on 
this  island  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbor  and  Battery  Simkins  was  con- 
structed on  the  beach  near  the  fort. 
This  especially  strong  position  had  re- 
pulsed heavy  Union  assaults  on  June  16, 
1862,  and  on  July  8,  1863.  The  year 
1864  saw  action  in  the  harbor,  but  no 
violent  attacks  by  the  Union  Navy  on 
James  Island. 

The  account  of  Washington  Duke  in 
the  Durham  Recorder,  April  16,  1900, 
gives  an  anecdote  of  his  stay  at  Charles- 
ton. 

While  there  the  following  incident  is 
reported  as  having  occurred:  This  ship 
[receiving  ship]  was  anchored  near  sev- 
eral small  islands  in  the  Charleston  har- 
bor. From  the  ship  the  men  were  daily 
taken  in  small  boats,  to  be  instructed  in 


the  manual  of  arms  and  the  military  drill. 
At  night  small  boats  were  secured  to  the 
long  beams  of  the  ship,  which  extended 
high  out  over  the  water.  It  was  customary 
to  send  some  of  the  men  out  on  these  long 
beams  to  disconnect  them.  Mr.  Duke  had 
observed  this  performance  with  feelings 
akin  to  dread,  for  he  knew  that  it  would 
soon  fall  to  his  lot  to  attempt  this  hazard- 
ous job.  And  so  it  was.  The  officer  in 
charge,  assigned  this  duty  to,  and  com- 
manded Mr.  Duke  to  execute  it.  It  was 
a  trying  moment  in  his  life. 

He  knew  a  soldiers  duty  was  to  obey 
'and  not  ask  the  reason  why;'  and  yet 
his  sense  of  duty  was  not  equal  to  the 
dread  of  the  impending  danger.  He  re- 
fused, giving  as  a  reason  that  it  were  im- 
possible for  him  'to  walk  that  sleek  log.' 
But  when  stormed  and  cursed  at  with  in- 
sinuations of  punishment  Mr.  Duke  exe- 
cuted the  order  in  good  time  and  fashion. 
From  this  incident  Mr.  Duke  learned  a 
lesson  that  would  be  well  if  applied  to 
all  as  by  him,  that  where  duty  calls  it  is 
duty  to  go,  that  when  convinced  that  a 
thing  has  to  be  done,  the  most  difficult 
feat  can  be  accomplished.  Thus,  through 
life,  he  has  turned  to  good  uses  the  prac- 
tical events  of  his  life. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant  closed  in 
on  Richmond  as  the  Union  ironclads 
advanced  up  the  James  River  as  far  as 
Dutchman's  Gap  below  Chaffin's  and 
Drewry's  Bluffs.  Opposing  these  moni- 
tors was  Commander  John  K.  Mitchell 
in  charge  of  the  James  River  Squadron 
of  the  Confederate  Navy.  Malaria  and 
other  illnesses  had  depleted  officers 
and  men  on  the  Confederate  ships. 
Supplies,  munitions,  and  clothing  were 
scarce.  Three  new  shore  batteries  were 
planned  in  the  fall  of  1864,  evidently 
under  direct  pressure  from  General 
Robert  Edward  Lee.  Men  and  guns 
were  to  be  supplied  to  the  land  batteries 
by  the  depleted  James  River  Squadron. 
Commander  Mitchell  protested,  as  the 
guns  sent  to  the  new  batteries,  Semmes, 
Wood,  and  Brooke,  would  take  his 
ships  out  of  action.  Finally  the  Navy 
was  ordered  to  man  the  shore  batteries 
until  aid  could  be  sent  to  them.  On  Oc- 
tober 11,  1864,  Battery  Brooke  was 
still  incomplete  when  men  from  the 
ships    were    placed    there    temporarily. 

By  October  27,  1864,  a  few  con- 
scripts from  Raleigh  and  men  from 
Savannah,  Georgia,  were  placed  in  Bat- 
tery Brooke.  Official  records  show 
Lieutenant  John  H.  Ingraham  was  or- 
dered to  transfer  from  Battery  Wood  to 
Battery  Brooke,  bringing  with  him  Lieu- 
tenant   Borum,    Master's    Mates    Fitz- 


gerald and  Robertson,  and  "the  33  men 
you  brought  with  you  from  Charleston, 
S.  C."  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
statement  from  the  Official  Record  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  describes  the 
transfer  of  Washington  Duke  from 
Charleston,  first  to  Battery  Wood  for 
a  week  or  two,  then  to  Battery  Brooke. 

Hiram  Paul  wrote  that  Duke  left 
Charleston  in  September,  1864,  and 
was  placed  in  Battery  Brooke  two  miles 
below  Drewry's  Bluff  on  the  James. 
Both  Paul  and  W.  K.  Boyd  state  that 
Washington  Duke  became  a  very  able 
artillerist.  Also  serving  in  Battery 
Brooke  at  this  time  were  several  Raleigh 
men  listed  as  "landsmen":  H.  Windens, 
J.  Alderman,  H.  Alderman,  T.  New- 
kirk,  D.  Monroe,  and  J.  F.  Bloome. 

On  November  1,  1864,  Battery 
Brooke  still  lacked  six  men.  By  No- 
vember 15  naval  batteries  Semmes, 
Wood,  and  Brooke  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  1st  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam L.  Bradford,  who  was  detached 
from  the  command  of  John  K.  Mitchell 
of  the  James  River  Squadron.  Hiram 
Paul  wrote  that  Washington  Duke  so 
distinguished  himself  at  Drewry's  Bluff 
that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
orderly  sergeant. 

Rear  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes  was 
given  command  of  the  James  River 
Squadron  on  February  15,  1865,  and 
kept  a  diary  which  described  condi- 
tions in  his  new  post.  He  assumed  ac- 
tive command  on  February  18,  1865, 
from  John  K.  Mitchell.  Semmes  ex- 
perienced gloomy,  rainy  days  amid 
mud  and  rising  water.  Men  were  de- 
serting and  supplies  became  so  short 
the  command  was  living  "from  hand  to 
mouth."  The  James  River  flooded  its 
banks.  On  March  14,  1865,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Semmes  inspected  the  installations 
at  Drewry's  Bluff,  where  Washington 
Duke  was  stationed.  When  Richmond 
was  evacuated,  orders  were  sent  to 
retreat  to  Danville,  Virginia,  and  to 
report  for  duty  to  General  Lee.  Semmes 
destroyed  his  ships  and  proceeded  to 
Drewry's  Bluff;  from  here  his  com- 
mand retreated  to  Manchester  across 
the  James  River  from  Richmond. 
Semmes  secured  an  engine  and  cars 
for  his  gunners,  leaving  on  April  2, 
1865,  at  8:30  A.M.,  "this  being  the 
rear  of  the  whole  army."    Somewhere 


in  this  confusion  of  the  retreat  Mr. 
Duke  was  captured  by  Union  troops. 
Semmes'  naval  gunners  got  through  on 
the  railroad  to  Danville,  retreated  to 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  and  thus 
took  part  in  the  surrender  at  the  Ben- 
nitt  house.  (It  would  have  been  a  most 
interesting  development  if  Washington 
Duke  could  have  come  with  the  Semmes 
command  to  the  Bennitt  house,  where 
the  widow  of  his  brother  Robert  was 
living. ) 

Again  accounts  of  his  whereabouts 
are  confused.  Hiram  Paul  reported  that 
Washington  Duke  was  held  about  two 
weeks  at  Castle  Thunder;  later  William 
K.  Boyd,  probably  realizing  there  was  a 
conflict  of  opinion,  merely  stated  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Richmond.  Other 
later  writers  give  Libby  Prison,  more 
notorious  and  easily  mistaken  for 
smaller  Castle  Thunder.  After  his  re- 
lease from  Castle  Thunder  and  dis- 
charge from  the  Confederate  Army, 
Washington  Duke  was  sent  by  ship  to 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  and  walked 
134  miles  to  his  home.  His  sole  re- 
source was  a  Confederate  five-dollar 
bill,  which  he  sold  for  fifty  cents  in 
silver. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
federate Navy  burned  its  records  in 
Richmond  just  before  the  city  fell  to 
the  Union  Army.  Its  surviving  archives 
are  much  smaller  in  volume  than  the 
Confederate  Army  records.  Aside  from 
the  two  statements  for  army  service 
preserved  in  the  National  Archives  and 
the  published  Official  Records  of  the 
Navy,  the  diary  of  Raphael  Semmes, 
Paul's  History  of  the  Town  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  Durham  Recorder,  April 
16,  1900,  are  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  Washington  Duke's  military 
career. 

See  also  Ashe's  Biographical  History 
of  N.C.,  Vol.  Ill;  Walter  G.  Duke, 
Henry  Duke  Councilor,  John  W.  Jen- 
kins, James  Buchanan  Duke  Master 
Builder;  and  Exercises  at  the  Dedication 
of  the  Washington  Duke  Statue,  1908. 
The  manuscript  letters  of  W.  Duke 
on  June  15  and  October  27,  1863,  are 
in  the  papers  of  James  W.  Cox,  South- 
ern Historical  Collection.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library. 


Mrs.  Virginia  R.  Gray,  whose  interest 
is  in  American  history,  has  been 
with    the    Perkins    Library    ten    years. 
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Yarborough,  Anlyan,  and  Dulin 
Both  business  and  pleasure 


News  of  Alumni 


"OUR  AIM  IS  to  make  Duke  outstand- 
ing in  nursing  just  as  it  is  renowned  in 
medicine,"  Dr.  Myrtle  Brown,  new 
dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  di- 
rector of  nursing  service  at  the  Medical 
Center,  told  an  alumnae  audience  at  a 
School  of  Nursing  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion luncheon  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 7. 

Dean  Brown,  who  came  to  Duke  in 
September  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, described  a  revision  of  the  un- 
dergraduate nursing  curriculum  and 
development  of  a  graduate  program 
for  nurses  as  "two  of  the  most  excit- 
ing changes"  presently  taking  place  at 
the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  new  undergraduate  nursing  cur- 
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riculum  differs  from  the  old,  said  Dean 
Brown,  in  that  it  provides  the  student 
with  "a  more  liberal  education  and  a 
greater  individualized  education."  She 
also  said  that  it  prepared  students  "to 
function  better  in  the  direct  care  of 
patients  with  very  complex  nursing 
needs." 

In  another  report,  Anita  Swensen 
McLeod  (Mrs.  Michael  E.)  b.s.n.  '61 
reported  on  the  successful  efforts  of 
several  nursing  alumnae  who  worked 
voluntarily  on  Holmes  Ward  at  the 
Medical  Center  for  six  weeks  this  fall 
when  its  operation  was  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  regular  nursing  personnel. 

Nursing  alumnae  from  the  Durham 
area  were  invited  to  the  luncheon  hon- 


oring the  new  dean.  Betsy  Woodhall 
Rackley  (Mrs.  Charles  E.),  b.s.n.  '63, 
president  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Alumnae  Association,  was  responsible 
for  luncheon  arrangements. 

Law  Council  Meets 

Though  the  1967  Freshman  Law 
School  class  is  the  best  ever  "on  paper," 
there  was  a  disappointing  50  per  cent 
decrease  in  North  Carolina  applicants 
this  year,  according  to  Dean  F.  Hodge 
O'Neal  in  his  report  to  the  Law 
Alumni  Council  at  its  fall  meeting  on 
November  17. 

Dean  O'Neal  said  that  the  entering 
class  this  year  had  a  median  LSAT 
score  of  654  and  an  undergraduate  aca- 
demic record  of  3.2  (out  of  a  possible 
4.0),  and  that  seventy-two  under- 
graduate schools  are  represented  in  the 
class  of  111.  Dean  O'Neal  further 
stated  that  the  Law  School  must  re- 
place outstanding  faculty  members  that 
it  has  recently  lost  or  will  shortly  lose. 
He  also  noted  that  there  is  a  need  at 
the  School  for  additional  scholarship 
funds. 

The  council  also  discussed  plans  for 
Law  Day  1968,  which  will  be  held 
April  19-20,  and  for  the  Centennial 
Celebration  which  will  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  Law  Day.  The  Centen- 
nial Celebration  marks  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  existence  of  profes- 
sional legal  education  at  Duke  and  its 
predecessor,  Trinity  College.  Numa  L. 
Smith  ll.b.  '41,  president  of  the  Law 
School  Alumni  Association,  reported 
that  twenty  prominent  law  alumni  are 
serving  on  a  special  committee  charged 
with  making  arrangements  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration. 

Alumnae  Action 

Nelson  Powell  Chears  (Mrs.  V. 
Thomas)  '35,  president  of  The  Woman's 
College  Alumnae  Association,  an- 
nounced at  the  autumn  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Council  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 9,  that  Rosalie  Prince  Gates  (Mrs. 
Jack)  '49,  a.m.  '60,  ph.d.  '65,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion's  long-range   planning   committee. 

The  Alumnae  Council  meeting,  at- 
tended by  over  forty  women  and 
chaired  by  Jane  Bruce  Shingleton  (Mrs. 
William  W.)    '48,   heard   Mrs.   Chears 


Cushman,  Fast,  Barclift,  and  Edwards 
A  crowd  at  Convocation  and  reunions 


report  on  the  board  of  directors  meet- 
ing which  was  held  the  day  before. 

Mrs.  Chears  also  announced  that 
The  Woman's  College  International 
Student  Scholarship  Fund  has  been  re- 
named the  Roberta  Florence  Brinkley 
International  Student  Scholarship  Fund 
in  honor  of  the  late  dean. 

In  its  discussion  of  next  spring's 
Alumnae  Weekend,  which  will  be  held 
April  19-20,  the  Council  decided  that 
the  program  should  include  a  brief 
memorial    service    for   Dean    Brinkley. 

Karen  Luce  Bickley  (Mrs.  Robert 
B.)  '65,  house  counselor  at  Epworth, 
and  two  undergraduates,  Wendy  Salin- 
ger and  Jan  Broderson,  described  for 
the  council  the  living  experiment  in 
their  dormitory.  The  fifty-two  students 
in  Epworth  are  divided  (by  their  own 
choice)  into  five  groups,  each  of  which 
emphasizes  one  of  the  contemporary 
arts — drama,  dance,  literature,  music, 
and  the  visual  arts. 

Medical  Reunions 

Approximately  175  medical  alumni 
returned  to  the  campus  during  Novem- 
ber 9-11  for  the  third  annual  Medical 
Alumni  Weekend.  Seven  classes — 1932, 
1937,  1942,  1947,  1952,  1957,  and 
1962 — held  reunion  parties  and  ban- 
quets during  the  weekend. 

However,  the  weekend  was  not  de- 
voted entirely  to  play.  A  scientific 
symposium  held  in  the  hospital  amphi- 
theatre on  Friday  was  well  attended. 
Dr.  Philip  Handler,  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessor of  Biochemistry,  moderated  a 
morning  session  and  Dr.  Wilburt  C. 
Davison,  dean  emeritus  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  moderated  an  afternoon 
program.  In  an  innovation  this  year, 
seven  prominent  alumni  delivered  scien- 
tific papers. 

New  association  officers  were  elected 


at  a  business  meeting  following  the 
annual  alumni  association  luncheon 
in  the  West  Campus  Union  Ballroom 
on  Friday.  They  include:  Dr.  John  A. 
Yarborough  '41,  m.d.  '44,  president; 
Dr.  John  P.  McGovern  '43,  b.s.m.  '45, 
m.d.  '45,  vice  president;  Dr.  Jay  M. 
Arena  m.d.  '32,  secretary;  and  Dr. 
George  Baylin  m.d.  '36,  treasurer. 
Prior  to  the  business  meeting,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Anlyan,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  delivered  a  "State  of  the 
School"  message. 

On  Friday  evening,  alumni  and  their 
wives  had  a  dinner  and  dance  at  the 
Jack  Tar  Hotel.  Saturday  evening  was 
devoted  to  parties  and  banquets  for  the 
individual  reunion  classes. 

Convocation 

Approximately  300  Divinity  School 
alumni  registered  during  the  annual 
Christian  Convocation  and  North  Caro- 
lina Pastors'  School  held  on  West 
Campus  from  October  30  through  No- 
vember 1.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
James  A.  Gray  Lectures  were  held  in 
conjunction  with  these  activities. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Chancie  D. 
Barclift  '27,  b.d.  '60,  of  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Divinity  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  a  business  meeting  following  the 
Alumni  Luncheon  on  October  31.  The 
Reverend  J.  Paul  Edwards  '44,  b.d.  '47, 
presided.  Other  newly  elected  officers 
are:  The  Reverend  A.  McKay  Brab- 
ham, Jr.,  b.d.  '41,  vice  president;  The 
Reverend  Orion  N.  Hutchinson,  Jr., 
b.d.  '52,  secretary-treasurer;  The  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Jennings  H.  Fast  b.d.  '37, 
Executive  Committee  member;  and  The 
Reverend  J.  Robert  Regan,  Jr.,  '49, 
b.d.  '52,  also  an  Executive  Committee 
member. 

The    twenty-fifth    and    tenth    anni- 


versary classes  presented  special  anni- 
versary gifts  to  the  University  during 
the  business  meeting.  The  Reverend 
Paul  Carruth,  gift  chairman  for  the 
Class  of  1942,  announced  a  gift  of 
$1,400,  and  The  Reverend  F.  Donald 
Beaty,  anniversary  gift  chairman  for 
the  Class  of  1957,  presented  a  gift  of 
$322.50. 

The  Reverend  Nicholas  W.  Grant 
'34,  b.d.  '36,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Common  Room  Campaign  Committee, 
announced  that  $83,000  in  gifts  and 
pledges  had  been  reached  in  the 
$100,000  campaign. 

Six  alumni  classes  held  reunion  ac- 
tivities during  the  three-day  program. 
Reunion  chairmen  and  their  classes 
were:  The  Reverend  A.  J.  Cox,  Class 
of  1937;  The  Reverend  Doctor  Howard 
C.  Wilkinson,  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 
Class  of  1942;  The  Reverend  Robert 
L.  Nicks,  Class  of  1947;  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, Class  of  1952;  The  Reverend  J. 
Conrad  Glass,  Jr.,  Tenth  Anniversary 
Class  of  1957;  and  The  Reverend  James 
R.  Calloway,  Class  of  1962. 

In  other  activities  during  the  Con- 
vocation and  Pastors'  School,  The  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Edward  E.  Wiley,  Jr., 
b.d.  '34,  minister  of  the  State  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  Bristol,  Virginia, 
delivered  the  Eighth  Annual  Alumni 
Lecture  on  "Variety  in  the  Work  of  a 
Parish  Minister." 

New  Staff  Member 

Boyce  V.  Cox,  Jr., 

a  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  Duke  Divinity 
School,  joined  the 
alumni  department 
staff  in  September  as 
field  secretary  for 
alumni   activities. 

A  native  of  Winter- 
ville,  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Cox  received  his  b.a.  degree  in 
psychology  from  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity in  1963  and  the  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  degree  from  Duke  in  1966. 
During  1966-67,  he  served  as  assis- 
tant minister  of  Mastrick  Parish 
Church  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

According  to  Roger  L.  Marshall, 
director  of  the  alumni  department,  Mr. 
Cox's  responsibilities  will  include  "local 
associations  and  other  alumni  pro- 
grams conducted  off-campus." 


Ita 
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The  June  3,  1935,  unveiling  of  the  Charles  Keck  statue  of  Jam  es  B.  Duke  in  the  main  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  Duke  Chapel. 


Class  Notes     28 


NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


visory  Board,  Southeast  River  Basins,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend Duke  as  undergraduates,  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are  usually  listed  under  the  earlier  class. 


William  A.  Hart,  Sr.,  of  Asheville,  N.  C, 
is  in  his  fifteenth  year  as  judge  of  Bun- 
combe County  Domestic  Relations  and 
Juvenile  Court. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


21 


NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


R.  A.  (Red)  Parham  of  Salisbury,  Rho- 
desia, wrote  recently  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Parham  would  spend  November  in  Can- 
ada and  December  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
with  their  daughter,  Patricia  Parham 
Coughlin  (Mrs.  G.  Gordon,  Jr.)  '53,  Mr. 
Coughlin  and  their  three  sons. 


On  Dec.  1,  Leighton  D.  Capps  completed 
a  38-year  career  with  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 
A  native  of  North  Carolina  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Brooklyn  Law  School,  Mr.  Capps 
joined  Equitable  in  1929  and  since  1961 
has  been  in  immediate  operating  charge 
of  the  world's  largest  privately-owned 
office  building  with  a  single  principal 
occupant,  the  home  office  of  the  company 
in  New  York  City. 


Thomas  V.  Baucom  (a.m.  '38)  has  been 
at  Frostburg  State  College,  Frostburg,  Md., 
since  1956,  first  as  head  of  the  mathe- 
matics department  and  more  recently  as 
head  of  the  education  department. 

Edward  A.  Howell  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  is  assistant  vice  president  of  Tex- 
tile Bank,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

Ralph  L.  Howland  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
highway  safety  coordinator  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's staff,  has  been  appointed  com- 
missioner of  North  Carolina's  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Department. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


J.  Paul  Coie  ll.b.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  | 
president  of  the  Seattle-King  County  Bar 
Association. 


26 


Anderson  A.  Murphey  has  moved  from 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  to  Winter  Park,  Fla. 


NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


John  B.  Frank  of  Mount  Airy,  N.  C,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Ap- 
palachian State  University. 

28 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


On  June   1   Horace  P.   Morgan  became 
executive   director  of  the  Resources  Ad- 


Sam  I.  Barnes  is  owner  of  Read  House 
Travel  Bureau,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Martha  Head  Evans  (Mrs.  Evan  C.) 
of  Bowling  Green,   Ky.,   is   a  teacher  of 


Latin  and  English  at  Warren  County  High 
School. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Charles  H.  Young  (ll.b.  '38),  an  at- 
torney of  Raleigh,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Bar  Association. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Paul  F.  Maness  (m.d.  '40),  a  pediatrician 
in  Burlington,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  to 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health 
and  has  received  this  commission  from 
the  Governor.  He  is  also  president-elect  of 
the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  the  North 
Carolina  Pediatric  Society. 

2  "7    NEXT 

3  /     REUNION:    1968 

Herbert  N.  Cheek  is  treasurer  of  Woon- 
socket  Institution  of  Savings  and  Woon- 
socket  Institution  Trust  Company  of 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

S.  Rolfe  Gregory  of  Potomac,  Md., 
is  patent  adviser,  Air  Force  Patents  Di- 
vision. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Harold  L.  Flowers  e.e.  of  Titusville, 
Fla.,  is  chief  engineer  for  the  Florida 
division  of  McDonnell  Douglas. 

Alex  R.  Josephs  (ll.b.  '40),  agent  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  American  Society  of  Char- 
tered Life  Underwriters. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Arne  T.  Fliflet  is  economic  officer  at 
the  American  Embassy,  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa.  He  has  a  son  who 
is  a  Duke  sophomore. 


40 


NEXT 
REUNION: 


1968 


Helen  Whisnant  Kaiser  (Mrs.  Harold 
K.)  of  Racine,  Wise,  is  a  caseworker  for 
the  Racine  County  Welfare  Department. 
John  W.  Richards  is  national  sales  man- 
ager for  Connor  Forest  Industries,  Wau- 
sau,  Wise. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


tor  of  research  in  the  central  research 
department  of  DuPont  Company,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Randall  G.  Satterwhite,  Jr.,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  paper  sensitizing  division, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He,  his  wife  and  three  children 
reside  in  Pittsford. 

H.  K.  (Bud)  Smith,  director  of  mar- 
keting for  the  King  Edward  Cigar  Co.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Maize-Products  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  new 
parent  company  of  his  firm. 

Brian  G.  Welch  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  is 
general  manager  of  J.  H.  Welch  Co.,  di- 
vision of  Patent  Scaffolding  Co.,  Harsco 
Corp. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


On  July  1,  Walter  R.  Benson  (m.d.  '44) 
was  promoted  to  professor  of  pathology 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School 
of  Medicine. 
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SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY:    1968 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Arrington,  Jr.,  is  direc- 


Irvtng  J.  Edelman  (a.m.  '47),  who  taught 
for  20  years,  is  coordinator  of  social 
studies  and  public  affairs  for  educational 
television  with  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education.  He  lives  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

V.  Lester  Harper  ph.d.  writes  "for  a 
retired  Forest  Service  Deputy  Chief  of 
Research  I  have  managed  to  keep  busy 
in  one  way  or  another  during  the  past 
year,"  and  he  really  has.  His  activities 
have  included  completing  a  new  home  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  his  present  residence; 
teaching  a  class  at  the  University  of  Flori- 
da; serving  as  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Forestry  Research 
Organization;  receiving  an  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Science  from  North 
Carolina  State  University;  and  chairing 
intensive  organizational  work  for  the  pro- 
posed International  Union  of  Societies 
of  Foresters  with  meetings  in  Helsinki 
and  Munich. 

Bernard  T.  Hurley,  Jr.,  of  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.,  is  an  agency  vice  president, 
group  department,  Provident  Life  and  Ac- 
cident Insurance  Company. 

Raymond  M.  Milton  is  district  manager 
and  manager  of  sales  for  the  Earle  M. 
Jorgensen  Company,  Philadelphia  district. 

Lawrence  B.  Simons  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  Com- 
munity National  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


E.  B.  Brogan,  automotive  advertising  man- 
ager of  American  Motors  since  1956,  has 
been  made  director  of  advertising  and 
will  be  responsible  for  advertising,  publi- 
cations  and   photographic   operations. 

Harry  F.  Steelman  m.d.  is  chief  of 
the  neurosurgical  department,  Veterans 
Hospital,  and  professor  of  neurosurgery 
at  Iowa  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Iowa  City. 

Lillian  Parker  Wallace  ph.d.,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  history  at  Meredith 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  best  known 
as  a  scholar,  writer,  musician  and  con- 
versationalist, but  she  is  also  a  water- 
colorist.  Recently,  Dr.  Wallace  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Meredith  Art  Department  with 
a  reception  marking  the  opening  of  her 
water  color  exhibit  in  the  college  art  gal- 
lery. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1970 


In  September,  1966,  John  A.  Hornaday, 
Jr.  (a.m.  '48,  ph.d.  '54)  resigned  as  editor 
for  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  to  become 
chairman,  Division  of  Management,  Bab- 
son  Institute  of  Business  Administration, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Ralph  P.  Rogers,  Jr.,  who  is  associated 
with  North  Carolina  Mutual  Wholesale 
Drug  Company,  Durham,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Dorothy  Cox  Cooper  (Mrs.  Olin  C, 
Jr.)  is  a  teacher  of  world  literature  and 
English  at  Miami  Edison  Senior  High 
School,  Miami,  Fla. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


In  May  Louis  E.  DeMoll,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Commissioner  for  Com- 
munity Services,  Texas  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Jean  Gib- 
bons a.m.  '47,  live  in  Austin,  Texas. 

John  L.  Fox  is  controller  of  Bessemer 
Securities  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
Also,  he  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Journal  of  Accountancy. 

Adah  Torbett  Page  (Mrs.  Robert  L.) 
writes  that  she  is  busy  caring  for  her 
three  boys,  keeping  house,  and  teaching 
third  grade  at  Defer  School  in  Grosse 
Pointe  Park,  Mich. 
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John  D.  Calfee  Ph.D.  '38,  with  Monsanto, 
recently  served  as  a  chairman  of  the  ses- 
sion on  new  reinforcement  materials  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Aero- 
space   Materials    and    Process    Engineers. 


Wesson  Baird  '45  was  recently  appointed 
controller  of  the  Sperry  Systems  Manage- 
ment Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corpora- 
tion with  responsibility  for  coordinating 
all     financial     aspects     of     the     division. 


Charles  J.  Amis  '46  has  been  named  mar- 
keting vice  president  of  the  Allstate  In- 
surance Companies  with  headquarters  in 
Northbrook,  Illinois.  He  will  head  all 
marketing    functions    for    the    companies. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


John  W.  Dean,  Jr.,  is  associated  with 
the  media  services — programming  depart- 
ment of  Ted  Bates  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York  City. 

Henry  S.  Harris,  financial  services  di- 
vision manager  for  Lockheed-Georgia 
Company,  is  also  president  of  the  Atlanta 
chapter    of    Budget    Executives    Institute. 

Gloria  Meehan  Read  (Mrs.  William 
M.,  Ill)  has  been  named  president  of 
Public  Relations  Counsel,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City.  With  the  agency  nine  years, 
she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Johnson  & 
Johnson  accounts,  and  originated  the 
"Baby  Yourself"  (adult  usage  of  baby 
products)  PR  campaign,  which  has  now 
been  extended  into  advertising.  As  avo- 
cations she  writes  a  newspaper  beauty 
column  and  is  working  on  two  books. 

Elizabeth  Becker  Taylor  (Mrs.  John 
R.)  of  Glencoe,  111.,  is  a  housewife  and  a 
free-lance  writer. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daughter 
to  KATHARrNE  Slaven  Levis  (Mrs.  Curt 
A.)  and  Mr.  Levis,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
Aug.  13.    Named  Susan  Irene. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


John  T.  Branham,  Jr.,  of  Winter  Park, 
Fla.,  has  been  re-elected  to  serve  a  two- 
year  term  as  a  state  director  of  the  Orange 
Bowl  Committee. 

Charles  A.  Long,  Jr.,  controller,   in- 


strument division,  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  received  the  M.B.A. 
degree  from  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity in  August. 

Dr.  Frederick  MacDowell,  Jr.,  of 
Salt  Point,  N.  Y.,  was  certified  by  the 
American  Board  of  Plastic  Surgery  in 
1966. 

Lee  C.  Smith  (ll.b.  '53)  of  Raleigh, 
is  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Elections.  Mrs.  Smith  is  the 
former  Mary  Adele  Hardison  '53. 

Robert  B.  Yudell  (m.d.  '54)  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  is  chairman  of  the  Medical 
Advisory  Board,  N.  C.  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Professional  Review  Board  of  the 
Charlotte  Area  Fund.  He  and  Mrs.  Yu- 
dell  have   four  daughters. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Albert  F.  Celley  is  supervisor  of  in- 
dustrial engineering  for  Libbey  products, 
Owens-Illinois,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Also,  he  is 
a  part-time  instructor  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of 
Toledo. 

William  S.  Mauney  is  manager  of  the 
office  administration  department  at  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies  office  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children. 

D.  C.  Nunn,  Jr.,  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  is 
vice  president  and  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  Miller's  Book  &  Office  Supply  Co., 
Atlanta. 


W.  Badger  Robertson  of  Austin,  Texas, 
is  a  senior  law  student  at  the  University 
of  Texas  School  of  Law.  After  gradua- 
tion in  January,  1968,  he  plans  to  practice 
law  in   Snyder,  Texas. 

Frank  C.  Sherrill,  III,  is  plant  man- 
ager, House  'n'  Home  Division,  Cone  Mills 
Corporation.  Whitmire,  S.  C.  He  lives  in 
Clinton. 

On  June  1  Paul  K.  Vonk  ph.d.  became 
president  of  Oglethorpe  College,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  James  H.  Godsey 
a.m.  and  Mrs.  Godsey,  Cumberland,  Md., 
on  Sept.  26.    Named  Amy  Diane. 
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NEXT 

REUNION:    1971 


Garland  H.  Allred  b.d.  is  pastor  of  Ep- 
worth  Methodist  Church,  Concord,  N.  C. 
He  is  married  and  has  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 

William  A.  Brackney  (l  '53)  is  trust 
officer  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Clifford  L.  (Lee)  Butler,  Jr.,  (ll.b. 
'53)  is  vice  president  and  trust  officer  of 
Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank, 
Savannah,  Ga.  On  Jan.  1,  1968,  he  will 
take  charge  of  the  trust  department. 

Thomas  H.  Edelblute,  Jr.,  m.e.  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  who  works  for  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  has  been  named  super- 
intendent of  the  46-inch  slab  mill. 
MARRIED:  George  Pepper  (m.d.  '57)  to 
Leila  Ann  Coan  on  Nov.  19,  1966.  Resi- 
dence:  Des  Plaines,  111. 
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W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Four 

Inquiries  to 

Box  70S— Phone  682-2121 


Durham      Engraving 

Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  771,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


The  Social,  Civic,  and 
Convention  Center  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Richard  Arey,  Manager    Telephone  682-1101 


Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  G.  Gould,  Jr.,  '50,  M.D. 
'54,  flew  more  than  sixty  combat  mis- 
sions during  his  lour  of  duty  as  a  tactical 
dispensary  commander  in  Viet  Nam. 
He   won   the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


John  J.  Carey  (ph.d.  '65),  formerly  dean 
of  students  at  Florida  State  University, 
is  now  vice  president  for  student  affairs. 
Mrs.  Carey  is  the  former  Sally  Stanback 
'54. 

Joseph  T.  Hart  a.m.,  project  director 
for  studies  concerning  underdeveloped 
areas  at  Research  Analysis  Corporation, 
McLean,  Va.,  received  the  ph.d.  degree 
in  International  Relations  from  the  School 
of  International  Service,  American  Uni- 
versity, in  June.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  have 
five  children  and  make  their  home  in  Mc- 
Lean. 

Boyd  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  and  his  wife,  Alette 
Olin  Hill  '54,  who  received  a  ph.d.  in 
linguistics  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  June,  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  classics  and  linguistics  at  the  same 
University. 

MARRIED:  Dr.  Charles  S.  Watson  to 
Juanita  Lee  Goodman  a.m.  '61  on  Aug.  5. 
Residence:  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
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NEXT 

REUNION: 


1969 


C.  Edward  Ashdown,  Jr.,  is  director  of 
distribution  and  systems  for  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Margaret  Ware  Deimling  and  her 
children  are  living  in  Atlanta,  while  she 
is    attending   law   school    at   Emory   Uni- 


Norwood  G.  Long  B.S.E.E.  '56  was  re- 
cently promoted  to  head  the  Customer  Sys- 
tems Engineering  Department  at  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  in  Murray  Hill,  New 
Jersey.   He  has  been  with  Bell  since  1956. 

versity.  She  expects  to  graduate  in  June, 
1968,  with  a  j.d.  degree. 

Harvey  B.  Hamrick  is  vice-president, 
purchasing  and  corporate  secretary  for 
Dover  Textile  Group,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Thomas  Peters,  assistant  controller  of 
Bowman  and  Allegheny  divisions  of  Cy- 
clops Corporation,  lives  in  Bethel  Park, 
Pa. 

Dr.  William  H.  Wright  has  offices 
for  private  practice  of  neurosurgery  in 
San  Marino,  Calif. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  first  son  to 
Joseph  H.  Healey  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Healey, 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.,  on  Aug.  18.  Named 
Joseph,  Jr. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


David  P.  Gibson  of  Oxon  Hill,  Md.,  is  a 
pilot  for  American  Airlines,  based  at  La- 
Guardia  Airport,  New  York  City. 
BORN:  Twin  sons  to  Thomas  M.  Garrou 
and  Mrs.  Garrou,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  on 
July  31,  1966. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1972 


A.  Ray  Bottoms  has  moved  from  Deer- 
field,  111.,  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  dis- 
trict sales  manager  for  southeastern  states 
for  Consolidated  Papers,  Inc. 

In  July  Richard  O.  Flynn  was  made 
assistant  vice  president  in  charge  of  G.P.O. 
division,  Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Illinois,  Palatine. 

Since   August,    1966,   Don   W.   Crews 
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(b.d.  '59),  who  completed  an  ed.d.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  has  been  di- 
rector of  the  Guidance  Center  and  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  psychology  at  Colum- 
bia College,  Columbia,  S.  C.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Beverly  Ann  Brown  b.s.n. 
'59. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  John  H. 
(Jack)  Crum  and  Mrs.  Crum,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  on  Aug.  21.   Named  Bart  Hamond. 

Second  son  to  Capt.  Robert  Green 
(m.d.  '60)  and  Mrs.  Green,  Wright-Pat- 
terson A.F.B.,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  27.  Named 
David  Laurence. 

Third  son  to  Judith  Hudson  Lefkowitz 
(Mrs.  Lewis  B.)  b.s.n.  and  Dr.  Lefkowitz, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  April  18.  Named 
Paul  Lewis. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Lcdr.  Charles  H.  Munch,  who  has  been 
serving  on  Joint  Staff  Duty  in  Washing- 
ton, is  enrolled  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  graduate  program  of  per- 
sonnel administration. 

On  Sept.  1,  Dr.  Daniel  D.  Sain  b.d.  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  professor  of  humani- 
ties and  chairman  of  the  division  of  arts 
and  science  at  Embry  Riddle  Aeronautical 
Institute,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
MARRIED:  Mrs.  Grace  Jean  Martin 
Faust  to  John  M.  Roberts  on  Oct.  14. 
Residence:   Hillsborough,  N.  C. 

Randall  Bryant  Terry  to  Mrs.  Jen 
Mackey  Schenck  on  Sept.  19.  Residence: 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Rev.  James 
P.  Sample  and  Mrs.  Sample,  Chester, 
S.  C.   Named  James  Davis. 
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TENTH 

REUNION: 


1968 


Paul  P.  Fidler  has  completed  work  for 
a  ph.d.  degree  at  Florida  State  University 
and  is  assistant  vice  president  for  stu- 
dent affairs  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia.  Mrs.  Fidler  is  the 
former  Dorothy  L.  Smith  '59. 
BORN:  A  daughter  to  James  Webb  Red- 
mond, Jr.,  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Redmond,  Dun- 
woody,  Ga.,  on  July  30.  Named  Edith 
Marian. 

ADOPTED:  First  child  and  daughter  by 
Patricia  Ebsary  Alfele  (Mrs.  Fred  A.) 
and  Mr.  Alfele,  Lake  Worth,  Fla.,  on 
May  15,  born  May  3.  Named  Karen 
Thayer. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


member  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  since  September,  1964,  is 
director  of  the  USIS  office  in  Nakhon 
Phanom,  Thailand,  a  small  Lao  speaking 
community  "noted  for  its  view  of  the 
Laotian  mountains  and  for  its  numerous 
communist  insurgents."  He  expects  to  re- 
turn to  Washington  early  in  1968  and 
will  be  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
two  young  sons. 

Joan  Barcy  Mackie  (Mrs.  Edgar  B., 
Jr.)  b.s.n.  is  medical-surgical  instructor 
at  Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  She  lives 
in  Carrboro. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1970 


William  W.  Alexander,  Jr.,  an  attorney 
with  Fisher  &  Phillips,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  prac- 
tices labor  relations  law. 

George  Bandre,  III,  m.e.  is  production 
control  supervisor,  telephone  mill,  for 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  Syca- 
more, 111. 

Patricia  Tyson  Bangert  of  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.,  is  with  the  Los  Gatos  Fine  Arts 
Center  as  an  instructor  and  designer 
craftsman.  Last  August  she  received  a 
Master's  degree  in  ceramics  from  San  Jose 
State   College. 

John  B.  Newsom,  Jr.,  is  Dean  of  Men 
at  Orlando  Junior  College,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Charlie  C.  Nolan,  Jr.,  of  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  C,  is  a  second  officer  with  Pan 
American  World  Airways. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Preacher  is  a  third 
year  resident  in  psychiatry  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
MARRIED:  Leonard  S.  Graham,  Jr., 
c.e.  to  Rachelle  Campeau  on  Oct.  14. 
Residence:  Tampa,  Fla. 
BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to  Wil- 
liam Kemp  Fidler  and  Mrs.  Fidler,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  on  Oct.  17.  Named  Samuel 
David. 

Second  son  to  Thomas  A.  Jones  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  Ashland,  Ohio,  on  May  22. 
Named    Stephen   Jonathan. 

Fourth  child,  a  son,  to  Margaret 
Borcherdt  Miller  (Mrs.  John  Z.,  Jr.) 
b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Miller,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
on   Sept.    14.     Named    Jeffrey   Borcherdt. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


Thomas  A.   Calhoun,   who   has   been   a 


C.  Philip  Clutts  of  Takoma  Park,  Md., 
is  a  contract  specialist  with  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency.  Prior  to  assuming 
this  position  in  August  he  was  a  special 
agent  in  the  security  office  of  U.S.I.A. 

Last  February  William  C.  Dixon  en- 
tered Princeton  Theological  Seminary  to 
study  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.    Also 
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a  part-time  banker  with  the  Princeton 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  he  expects  to  graduate  in  June 
1969.  His  wife  is  the  former  Elizabeth 
A.  Nimitz. 

Joan  Moeller  Foster  (Mrs.  Howard) 
lives  in  New  York  City  where  her  hus- 
band is  with  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  a  broker- 
age firm.    They  have  two  small  sons. 

For  the  past  year  Mildred  E.  Kent 
has  been  employed  as  a  research  chemist 
by  Union  Carbide  Corporation  at  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Davis  S.  Margold  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Carlisle  and  Jacquelin, 
New  York  City.  He  and  his  family  reside 
in  Westport,  Conn. 

Kay  L.  Neve  b.s.n.  is  a  member  of  the 
cardiac  research  team,  Rochester  General 
Hospital,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Schuster  is  personnel 
director,  Mead  Johnson  International, 
Mead  Johnson  Research  Center,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind. 

Kenneth  Watov  e.e.  is  a  project  super- 
visor for  Burroughs  Corporation,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

MARRIED:  Capt.  John  D.  Motters- 
head  USMC  to  Evelyn  M.  Graham  on 
Sept.  23.  Residence:  Quantico,  Va. 
BORN:  Third  son  to  Carol  Bell  Run- 
yan  and  Thomas  E.  Runyan  m.d.  '63, 
Rockville,  Md.,  on  Sept.  23.  Named 
Thomas  Kirk. 
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NEXT 

REUNION:    1972 


Bruce  J.  Bauder  is  manager  of  Bauder 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  frozen  food  plant  in 
Sanford,  Fla. 

Edwin  H.  Blacka  a.m.  and  his  wife, 
Catherine  Guerry  Blacka  '64,  live  in 
Laurel,  Md.  He  is  a  mathematician  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  Fort  George 
G.  Meade,  Md. 

Stephen  B.  Calvert  has  been  assistant 
trust  officer  of  First  Marine  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  Riviera  Beach,  Fla.,  since  June.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Florida,  Ameri- 
can and  Palm  Beach  County  Bar  As- 
sociations. 

S.  Kay  Hart  b.s.n.,  received  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  Nursing  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity in  June  and  is  teaching  at  Cornell 
University,  New  York  Hospital. 

Dr.  Allan  J.  Monfried  is  an  assistant 
resident  in  pediatrics  at  Sinai  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Nancy  J.  Overton  is  secretary  to  the 
manager  of  the  institutional  investment  de- 
partment of  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Cur- 
tis, Boston,  Mass. 


Fred  W.  LeVan  '55  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  artificial  organs  specialist  for 
Travenol  Laboratories,  a  division  of  Bax- 
ter Laboratories,  Inc.  With  the  firm  four 
years,  he  will  serve  in  the  southeast  district. 


MARRIED:  Julianna  Moss  to  Joseph  V. 
Little  on  Oct.  21.  Residence:  Clifton, 
N.  J. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Brian  R.  Payne 
m.f.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  Portland,  Ore.,  on 
June  18.    Named  Eric  Brian. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Richard 
N.  Pfeiffer  and  Mrs.  Pfeiffer,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  on  Aug.  30,  1966.  Named  Laura 
Stoevell. 

A  daughter  to  Charles  W.  Rose  e.e. 
(m.s.e.e.  '63)  and  Mary  Sue  Skaggs  Rose 
'63,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  27.  Named 
Mary  Elizabeth. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1973 


Louise  Dise  Borden  b.s.n.  and  Ernest 
Borden  m.d.  '66  are  living  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  She  is  head  nurse  on  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Ward  at  Jefferson  Hospital,  and  he  is 
a  resident  at  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

Judith  Van  Dyck  Krueger  (Mrs.  John 
F.)  is  a  computer  sciences  instructor  for 
McDonnell  Automation  Company  of  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas Aircraft  Corporation,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Neiland  Pennington  of  Thomasville, 
N.  C,  is  employed  in  the  veneer  purchas- 
ing department  of  Thomasville  Furniture 
Industries. 

Dennis  M.  Smith,  who  graduated  from 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  lune, 
is  an  intern  in  a  three-year  oral  surgery 
program  at  Cincinnati  General  Hospital, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Wilbur  H.  Williamson  c.e.  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  is  an  engineer  for  Chevron 
Oil  Company. 

MARRIED:  Maryanne  S.  Basktn  b.s.n. 
to  David  G.  Towers  on  Sept.  30.  Resi- 
dence: Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dennis  P.  Curry  to  Linda  J.  Kay  lor 
on  July  29.    Residence:   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Douglas  J.  Duskin  to  Sharon  M.  Shores 
on  Aug.  19.    Residence:  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gary  W.  Husa  e.e.  to  Mary  E.  Cake  on 
Aug.   19.    Residence:   Dallas,  Texas. 

Patricia  Towle  to  Robert  E.  Greeves 
on  April  1.  Residence:  McLean,  Va. 
BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Harriet 
Livingston  Keys  b.s.n.  and  Capt.  David 
N.  Keys  m.d.  '64,  Wertheim,  Germany,  on 
Feb.  3.    Named  David  Nilson,  Jr. 

Second  daughter  to  Linda  Mayne  Mar- 
kee  b.s.n.  and  Joseph  E.  Markee,  Jr., 
m.d.  '65,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on 
Aug.  15.   Named  Laura  Lynn. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1970 


May  J.  Bates  is  in  charge  of  the  tech- 
nical library  of  the  National  Radio  As- 
tronomy Observatory  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.   She  lives  in  Ivy. 

Ernest  Camp,  III,  is  a  senior  medical 
student  at  Emory  University. 

Linda  Lee  Dore  (Mrs.  Michael  M.) 
b.s.n.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  clinical  in- 
structor in  pediatrics  for  the  Practical 
Nurse  Program  at  St.  Francis  Hospital. 

Since  graduating  from  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Arizona,  James  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Til,  has  been  an  attorney  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  settling  unfair  labor  practices  from 
Montana  to  Alaska. 

Susan  J.  Klein,  who  graduated  from 
Simmons  School  of  Social  Work  in  June, 
is  a  psychiatric  social  worker  on  a  Fed- 
eral demonstration  project  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Saugus,  Mass. 

Juretta  C.  McFarlane  is  a  social 
worker  in  the  Division  of  ChiH  Guardian- 
ship, Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Bruce  Mulligan  is  assistant  busi- 
ness manager,  department  of  clinics,  at 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 

Herbert  L.  Rudoy  received  the  j.d. 
degree  from  Northwestern  Law  School 
in  June  and  is  serving  six  months  with 
the  Air  Force.  After  his  tour  of  duty 
he  will  be  associated  with  a  Chicago  law 
firm. 

MARRIED:  Russell  G.  Eckerson,  Jr., 
c.e.  to  Martha  Lee  Williams  b.s.n.  '66 
on  Nov.  26,  1966.  Residence:  Claymont, 
Del. 


Larry  G.  Dee  to  Rita  Carol  Fisher 
'65  on  Aug.  19.    Residence:  Auburn,  Ala. 

Johanna  Paetsh  to  William  J.  Breen  in 
June.    Residence:    Commerce,  Texas. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1970 


Elizabeth  Greig  Dye  (Mrs.  John  M.) 
of  Campbell,  Calif.,  is  teaching  7th  and 
8th  grade  math  at  a  junior  high  school  in 
San  Jose. 

G.  Landon  Feazell,  Jr.,  is  living  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  is  enrolled  in  the 
Denver  University  School  of  Law,  work- 
ing toward  a  profession  in  forensic  pa- 
thology. 

Otto  C.  Kitsinger,  II,  a  third-year 
student  in  the  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Law  and  recipient  of  a  James  R. 
Dougherty  Scholarship,  is  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  Texas  International  Law  Forum,  a 
semi-annual  intramural  law  review  spe- 
cializing in  public  and  private  interna- 
tional law  and  world  trade.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Anne  Hiley  Kitsinger  '66, 
inspects  and  licenses  child  day-care  cen- 
ters for  the  State  Welfare  Department. 
They  make  their  home  in  Austin. 

Susan  L.  Persons  is  admissions  coun- 
selor in  the  Duke  University  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions. 
MARRIED:  Lawrence  K.  Banks  (ll.b. 
'67)  to  Julia  S.  Ferguson  on  Sept.  16. 
Residence:    Manhattan   Beach,   Calif. 

Tempe  Brownell  to  Ronald  L.  Steen 
on  Aug.  19.  Residence:  Bethany  Beach, 
Del. 

Dorothy  C.  Carroll  to  Dominick  L. 
Cinti.    Residence:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Carol  Ann  Williams  Richardson  (Mrs. 
James  W.)  '57,  electronic  data  program- 
mer for  Piedmont  Southern  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  has  earned  the  designation 
of   "Fellow,   Life    Management   Institute." 

Betty  Jane  Horton  to  Gerard  T. 
Adams  on  Sept.  16.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Gail  E.  Kinard  to  Joseph  R.  Eastburn 
'66  on  Sept.  16.    Residence:  Decatur,  Ga. 

Beverly  Jean  Moss  to  Lt.  Alan  B. 
Cheeseman  in  April.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

John  Ryan  to  Sara  M.  (Sally)  Stubbs 
'66  on  Sept.  2.  Residence:  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Linda  Ann  Truluck  to  Dr.  Michael 
L.  Hodge  on  Sept.  16.  Residence:  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 


Duke  Alumni  say: 
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BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Lt.  (jg)  Robert  L.  Brantley  m.e.  and 
Mrs.  Brantley,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  on  Sept. 
21.   Named  Robin  Lynn. 


Deaths 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1970 


Willa    L.    Carter   is   teaching    at   North 
Carolina  Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mount. 

Nancy  G.  Dillard  lives  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  and  is  a  technician  in  the  bi- 
ology department,  University  of  Virginia. 

W.  Gordon  Fowler  e.e.  is  attending 
Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business  and 
is  living  in  Mt.  View,  Calif. 

Ann  Hall  Freiberg,  who  received  a 
degree  from  Yale,  is  working  in  the  pub- 
licity department  of  Bobbs-Merrill  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  City. 

Karen  Grimm  O'Hern  (Mrs.  Richard 
K.)  b.s.n.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  an  as- 
sistant instructor  of  nursing  care  of  chil- 
dren at  St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for 
Children. 

Ann  Seaholm  Wood  (Mrs.  Douglas 
S.,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  is  a  nursing  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  School  of  Nursing, 
Charlottesville. 

MARRIED:  Monica  M.  Brady  to  Stephen 
Frytak.    Residence:    Denver,  Colo. 

Grace  M.  Garry  a.m.  to  Frederick  C. 
Wilbur.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Margaret  L.  Harned  to  Michael  E. 
Backus  on  June  25.  Residence:  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Jean  E.  LeGwin  to  Philip  D.  Jones  on 
Aug.  26.    Residence:   Chicago,  111. 

Barbara  R.  Orenstein  m.ed.  to  Joel 
Cooper  on  Dec.  17.  1966.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Thomas  S.  Thornton  to  Nicka  Sue 
Thompson  on  Sept.  2.  Residence:  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1973 


MARRIED:  Judith  L.  Fouke  b.s.n.  to 
William  I.  Park,  III,  m  on  June  10.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Lynn  Frost  to  Dr.  Jed  Jacobson.  Resi- 
dence: Miami,  Fla. 

Sandra  L.  Smith  b.s.n.  to  Richard  G. 
Averitt,  III,  on  June  7.  Residence:  Wood- 
bridge,  Va. 

Richard  C.  Wiggins  to  Mary  Ruth 
Gardner  on  Oct.  7.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

John  Page  Wilson  to  Kathryn  Fuller 
Yorke  '69  on  Sept.  16.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

John  J.  Younger  to  Sandra  Schinnerer 
on  Oct.  28.   Residence:  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Charles  A.  Burrus  '14  of  Shelby,  N.  C, 
died  on  Sept.  10  at  Cleveland  Memorial 
Hospital  after  a  ten-day  illness.  When  he 
retired  in  1961,  he  was  chief  probation 
officer  for  the  western  district  of  North 
Carolina.  He  received  a  law  degree  from 
Georgetown  University  and  was  a  prin- 
cipal and  teacher  before  entering  private 
law  practice.  He  was  the  first  solicitor  of 
Cleveland  County  Recorder's  Court  and 
also  was  the  Shelby  city  attorney.  In 
1931  he  was  appointed  U.S.  probation  and 
parole  officer  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  being  promoted  to  chief  pro- 
bation officer  in  1950.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  daughter,  and  son,  Charles,  Jr. 
ph.d.  '55. 

Sam  H.  Lee  '20,  postmaster  at  Monroe, 
N.  C,  for  16  years  before  his  retirement 
in  1957,  died  on  Sept.  23.  At  one  time 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Gordon  In- 
surance and  Investment  Co.,  he  served 
later  as  director,  secretary-treasurer,  vice 
president  and  president  of  the  People's 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Mr.  Lee 
was  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  Wingate 
Junior  College  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Security  Bank  in 
Salisbury  and  Monroe.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  two  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Newcomb  '20,  a  phy- 
sician of  Henderson,  N.  C,  died  on  Oct. 
26.  He  was  also  a  graduate  of  Jefferson 
Medical  School  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Newcomb  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Malcolm  Hall  Lander  '27,  for  many 
years  an  engineer  in  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
died  on  Oct.  16  at  Manchester,  N.  H. 
He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Lander,  one  daugh- 
ter, and  a  brother,  William  H.  Lander 
'23,  a.m.  '24  of  New  York  City. 

Dean  W.  Rumbold  ph.d.  '28,  the  first 
person  to  receive  a  ph.d.  degree  from  Duke 
University,  died  on  June  29.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Evart,  Mich. 

Blanche  Hobgood  Baldwin  '32,  widow 
of  Casper  B.  Baldwin,  died  on  Oct.  20. 
She  made  her  home  in  Durham,  where  she 
was  co-owner  of  Kerr-Baldwin  Knit  Shop. 

Donald  Curtis  Dearborn  ph.d.  '36, 
president  of  Catawba  College,  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  Nov.  11 
while  watching  the  Guilford-Catawba  foot- 
ball game.  A  native  of  Osceola,  Neb.,  Dr. 
Dearborn  had  been  a  member  of  the 
mathematics  department,  registrar  and 
dean  of  Catawba  prior  to  becoming  its 
president  in  1963.  In  addition  to  his  wife, 
he  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Mary  Auld  Whitman  '37,  wife  of  W. 
Grady   Whitman,   Jr.,   of   Charleston,   W. 


Va.,  died  on  Aug.  30.  She  was  a  teacher 
at  Spring  Hill  Junior  High  School.  In 
addition  to  her  husband,  survivors  include 
a  sister,  Fan  Auld  Marshall  (Mrs. 
W.  H.  E.)   '38,  also  of  Charleston. 

Fleming  B.  Bomar  ll.b.  '39,  a  na- 
tionally known  tax  lawyer  who  specialized 
in  setting  up  industrial  pension  plans,  died 
on  Oct.  24  after  a  heart  attack.  A  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Ivins,  Phillips  &  Barker, 
Washington,  D.  C,  he  lived  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  Among  the  organizations 
whose  pension  plans  Mr.  Bomar  helped 
draw  up  were  Eastman  Kodak  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association.  He  was  also  a  lec- 
turer, writer,  and  teacher  at  George 
Washington  University.  Mrs.  Bomar,  a 
son,  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Robert  C.  May  e.e.  '47  of  Whippany, 
N.  L,  died  on  June  11.  He  had  been  di- 
rector of  sales  promotion  for  Automatic 
Switch  Co.,  Florham  Park,  for  the  past 
15  years,  and  in  1963  the  New  Jersey  Ad- 
vertising Institute  of  America  named  him 
advertising  man  of  the  year.  He  was  also 
an  instructor  of  business  communications 
at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  professional  articles. 
Mr.  May  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  son. 

Wilmer  M.  Jenkins  m.ed.  '49,  former 
superintendent  of  Durham  County  schools 
and  for  the  past  nine  years  superinten- 
dent of  the  Hickory  city  schools,  died  on 
Oct.  17  following  a  period  of  declining 
health.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a 
daughter. 

Mark  McMillan  c.e.  '52  of  Weston, 
Conn.,  died  on  Oct.  3  in  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York  City,  of  a  heart 
condition.  An  engineer  with  the  Shell  Oil 
Company  since  graduation,  he  had  been 
transferred  last  June  to  the  New  York  of- 
fice, where  he  was  in  charge  of  truck  and 
refueler  vehicles  design.  He  had  been  an 
aviation  operations  supervisor  for  Shell 
on  the  West  Coast  from  1962  to  1965. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  two  sons,  a 
daughter,  and  his  parents. 

William  Neale  '55  of  Wycoff,  N.  J., 
died  on  Oct.  7  of  injuries  suffered  when 
his  motorcycle  struck  a  tree  on  the  pre- 
vious night  a  short  distance  from  his 
home.  A  teacher  of  English,  speech  and 
dramatics  at  Manchester  Regional  High 
School,  he  and  his  wife,  Gay  Weeks  Neale 
'56,  had  entertained  a  number  of  faculty 
members  of  the  school  and  students  on 
the  evening  of  the  accident.  He  had  given 
several  of  his  guests  rides  on  the  motor- 
cycle he  had  recently  purchased.  In  ad- 
dition to  Mrs.  Neale,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter survive. 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 


Ben  Bouier  makes  his  mark  of  excellence  with  a  brush. 


Ben  Bouier  came  to  General 
Motors  13  years  ago.  As  a  jani- 
tor. He  was  soon  a  machine 
operator.  He  went  to  night 
school.  Took  electronics,  engi- 
neering  and   drafting   courses. 

Today,  he's  a  Graphic  Illus- 


trator at  GM.  His  job:  Helping 
set  up  the  quality  control  stand- 
ards of  excellence  followed  by 
GM  car  divisions  everywhere. 

Ben  Bouierisonlyoneof  many 
highly-skilled,  self-made  men 
who   have  made  their  mark  at 


GM   by   making   the   pursuit  of 
perfection  a  way  of  life. 

It's  one  of  many  good  reasons 
why  you  will  always  find  the 
Mark  of  Excellence  on  every 
Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile, 
Buick  and  Cadillac  car. 


Benjamin  H.   Bouier,  Jr.,  GM  Manufacturing  Development  Staff,  Warren,  Michigan. 


We  couldn't 
photograph  the 

typical  Hanes 
customer. 


The  typical  user  of  Hanes  products  just 
doesn't  exist. 

There  are  all  the  fashionable  women  who 
buy  Hanes  hosiery.  Teenagers.  Young  adults. 
Grandmothers. 

Father  and  son  alike  insist  on  Hanes  under- 
wear, sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms.  • 

The  whole  family  wears  our  socks,  and  sleeps 
in  our  sleepwear. 


The  bassinet  set  gurgles  its  praise  of 
THanes  infants'  wear. 

So,  we  just  couldn't  select  one  type  as  the 
average  Hanes  customer. - 
But  we  did  find  that  all  Hanes  customers  have 
one  thing  in  common. 
They  buy  our  products  for  consistent  quality 
and  value.  Two  things  the  Hanes  name 
has  always  stood  for. 
And  always  will. 
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f 1        HANES  CORPORATION 

KNITWEAR  HOSIERY 

Every  member  of  every  family  can  hang  something  we  make  on  the  clothesline 
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